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WILLIAM    TAYLEUR,    ESQ., 

OF      SHREWSBURY. 

DEAR  SIR, 

T  Shall  think  myfelf  highly  honoured, 
if,  in  dedicating  this  work  to  you,  I 
can  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  friend- 
{hip,  and  at  the  fame  time  procure  for 
revealed  religion  the  advantage  that  it  may- 
derive  from  the  knowledge  of  your  zeal 
ous  attachment  to  it. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  many  per- 
fons  of  a  philofophical  turn  of  mind  are 
difpofed  to  reject  revelation.  This  you 
and  I  equally  lament.  But  we  confider 
it  as  a  temporary  circumflance,  fince  the 
A  2  prin- 
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principles  of  true  philofophy  lead  to  the 
nioft  fatisfactory  conclufion  in  favour  of 
it;  and  therefore  we  doubt  not  but  that, 
in  due  time,  the  juftnefs  of  the  conclufion 
will  be  apparent  to  all  who  give  fufficient 

attention  to  the  fubjed:. 

n   ,j.i  J; 
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It  is,  we  are  fenf;ble,  either  a  mifunder- 

•[sfvru  3Tu  ni         I'HW  J 
{landing  of  the  nature  and   object    of  re 

vealed  religion  (arifing  from  the  manifold 
corruptions  and  abufes  of  it)  or  an  inat 
tention  to  the  nature  of  its  evidence,  that 

is  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  unbelief.     But 

ntlalliH  £  jfo'ot'.'i   ;• 
when  thefe  corruptions  and  abufes  fhall  be 

clearly  traced  to  their  fource,  and  this 
fource  fhall  appear  to  be  fomething  quite 
foreign  to  the  genuine  principles  of  this 
religion  ;  and  when  the  evidence  of  the 
fads,  on  which  the  truth  of  it  depends, 

lhall  appear  to  reft  on  the  very  fame  found- 
}.£  "  m«j 
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ation  with  all  our  faith  in  hiftory,  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  the  complete  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  truly  philofophical  and  the 

candid. 

3iT  K«r 

. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 

lamented,  that  fo  many  of  thofe  perfuns 
who  are  joined  with  us  in  the  invefiigation 
of  natural  phenomena,  who,  together  with 
ourfelves,  receive  fo  much  pleafure  from, 
the  difcovery  of  the  laws  to  which  they 
are  fubjeft,  fhould  be  fo  far  disjoined  from 
us,  when  we  begin  to  look  a  little  farther 
into  the  fame  glorious  fyftem ;  that  they 
iliould  attend  with  rapture  to  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  not  raife  their  thoughts  beyond 
this,  to  the  author  of  nature.  It  gives  us 
equal  concern,  that  others  fliould  acknow 
ledge  the  voice  of  God  in  his  works,  and 
yet  turn  a  deaf  ear  when  the  fame  great 
Being  condefcends  to  difplay  his  power, 

A  3  and 
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and  to  fignify  his  will,  in  a  ftill  more  di- 
red  and  emphatical  manner,  and  refpect- 
ing  things  of  infinitely  more  moment  to 
us  than  any  thing  that  can  engage  our 
attention  here. 

We  are  concerned  to  perceive  that  every 
thing  that  is  the  objedt  of  our  fenfes,  and 
that  relates  to  this  life,  fhould  be  fo  highly 
prized  by  them  j  and  yet  that  they   fhould 
{hew   a   perfect    indifference   with   refpecl: 
to  the  continuance  of  life,  in  a  future  and 
better  flate,  in  which  we  mall  have  an  in 
finitely  wider  field  of  enquiry,   and  which 
we  mall  enter  upon  with  the  advantage  of 
all  the  experience  that  we  have  acquired 
in  the  methods  of  invefligation  here. 

But  this  circumftance  has  arifen  from 
influences  which  we  truft  are  daily  dimi- 
m'lhing.  True  philofophy  necefTarily  in- 

fpires 
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fpires  the  greareft  veneration  for  the  con- 
ftitution  and  laws  of  nature.  Jt  therefore 
leads  to  devotion,  and  confequently  to  the 
practice  of  all  virtue.  And  when  the 
.  pious  philofopher  fliall  be  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  irrational  in  that  religion 
which  alone  teaches  the  great  doclrine  of 
a  future  life,  he  will,  at  leaft  with  that 
candour,  and  that  cool  and  difpaffionate 
temper,  which  accompanies  him  in  all  his 
other  enquiries,  attend  to  the  evidences  of 
it.  And  when  he  {hall  find  that  he  is  fo 
far  from  being  required,  on  his  approach 
ing  the  province  of  revelation,  to  depart 
from  thofe  rules  of  pkilofophiz'wg  which 
have  the  fanclion  of  all  our  experience, 
that  the  purfuit  of  them  necefiarily  carries 
him  into  it  (fo  that  he  muft  even  ceafe 
to  be  a  philofopher,  if  he  refufe  to  be  a 
chriftian)  he  will  rejoice  in  the  union  of 

A  4  two 
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two  fuch  characters,  and  will  continue 
his  refearches  with  double  fatisfaction  ; 
confident  that  whatever  may  be  begun  and 
left  imperfeft  here,  will  be  refumed  and 
completed  hereafter ;  that  nature,  and  the 
author  of  nature,  will  be  for  ever  the  de 
lightful  objects  of  his  veneration,  and  fur- 
nifh  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  employ 
ment,  and  of  happinefs. 
bluo-w  ^(iL-Bsaoa  raw  ii  1 

We  are  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  parti 
culars  of  our  condition  in  a  future  ftate 
(and  the  wifdom  of  divine  providence  is 
confpicuous  in  this  our  ignorance)  but  we 
may  allure  ourfelves  that,  continuing  to  be 
a  part  of  the  fame  great  fyftem,  of  which 
the  prefent  ilate  is  only  the  commence 
ment,  and  under  the  government  of  the 
fame  great  and  good  Being,  we  (hall  be 
pclTeficd  of  whatever  mall  be  requifite  for 

our 
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our  own  happinefs,   and  of  the  means   of 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  others. 

You,  Sir,  have  always  been  happy  in 
your  attachment  to  mathematical  and  phi- 
lofophical  ftudies,  but  more  fo  in  your  juft 
preference  of  theological  ones.  Thefe  em 
ploy,  and  brighten,  the  evening  of  your 
life,  as  they  did  that  of  the  great  Newton, 
whofe  example,  if  it  were  neceflary,  would 
alone  be  a  fufficient  juftification  of  us,  in 
uniting  two  purfuits  which  are  too  often, 
confidered  as  the  reverfe  of  each  other. 
You,  therefore,  naturally  join  with  me  in 
wilhing  to  recommend  to  others  thofe  In 
dies  which  give  fo  much  fatisfaction  to 
ourfelves. 

Your  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  genuine 
chriftianity  was  conipicuous  in  your  relin- 

quifhing 
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quifhing  a  trinitarian  form  of  worfhip,  and 
adopting  an  Unitarian  one,  in  your  own 
family,  till  you  had  procured  it  a  more 
public  and  permanent  eftablimmcnt.  For 
titude  in  fuch  a  caufe  as  this,  while  the 
world  in  general  is  too  ready  to  acquiefce 
in.  every  thing  that  has  the  countenance  of 
fajhion  and  of  power,  is  truly  worthy  of  a 
chriftian  philofopher  5  and  fuch  an  ex 
ample  as  you  have  fet  cannot  be  too  gene 
rally  known,  being  fo  rare,  and  therefore 
fo  much  wanted.  The  great  Newton, 
though  an  Unitarian,  had  not  the  courage 
to  declare  himfelf,  and  act  as  one. 

Notwithftanding  the  prefent  general  aver- 
fion  to  theological  enquiries,  among  per- 
fons  engaged  in  philofophical  purfuits,  we 
are  by  no  means  fmgular  in  our  refpecl  for 
them;  and  fuch  examples  as  yours,  when 
3  fuffi- 
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fufficiently  known,  muft  contribute  to  make 
us  ftill  lefs  fo.  With  the  view  of  acce 
lerating  fo  defirable  an  event  was  this  work 
compofed  ;  and  fhould  it,  in  the  fmalleft 
degree,  be  the  means  of  accompliming  fo 
great  an  end,  it  will  give  me  more  fatif- 
fa&ion  than  any  other  of  my  publications. 

With  the  greateil  refpeft,  I  am, 
Dear  Sir, 

d1Oi313rf3 

Your  mod  obliged  humble  fervant, 
J.    PRIESTLEY, 

BIRMINGHAM, 

F  £  B.    I,    1787. 
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PART          I. 

TT  wilJ,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  all 
•*•  perfons  who  are  capable  of  reflexion,  and 
who  do  reflect,  that,  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
fpeculation,  there  are  no  questions  more  in- 
terefting  to  all  men  than  thofe  which  are  the 
fubject  of  thefe  Letters,  viz.  Whether  the 
world  we  inhabit,  and  ourfelves  who  inhabit 
it,  had  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  author, 
or  no  proper  author  at  all  ?  Whether  our  con- 
dud:  be  infpected,  and  we  are  under  a  righ 
teous  government,  or  under  no  government 
at  all  ?  And,  laftly,  whether  we  have  fome- 
thing  to  hope  and  fear  beyond  the  grave,  or 
are  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  Epicurean  maxim, 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ? 
This  may  ftrike  us  more  forceably  if  we 

B  attend 
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attend  a  little  to   the  principles   of  human 
nature* 

• 

The  great  fuperiority  of  man  over  brutes 
confifts  in  the  greater  comprehenfroenefs  of  his 
mind,  by  means  of  which  he  is,  as  it  is  com 
monly  exprefTed,  capable  of  reflexion,  but, 
more  accurately  fpeaking,  capable  of  contem 
plating,  and,  therefore,  of  enjoying,  the  paft 
and  thefiifure,  as  well  as  the  prefect.  And, 
what  is  mod  extraordinary  and  interefting  to 
us,  this  power,  as  far  as  appears,  has  no 
limits. 

orb 

In  infancy  we  feel  nothing  but  what  afFeds 
us  for  the  moment  j  but  prefcnt  feelings 
bear  a  lefs  and  lefs  proportion  to  the  ge 
neral  mafs  of  fenfation,  as  it  may  be  called, 
confifting  of  various  elements,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  are  borrowed  from  ihs  paft  and 
iht  future ;  fo  that,  in  our  natural  progrefs 
in  intellectual  improvement,  all  temporary 
affections,  whether  of  a  pleafurable  or  of  a 
painful  nature,  will  come  at  length  to  be 
wholly  inconfiderable;  and  we  {hall  have,  in 
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a  greater  degree  than  we  can  at  prefent  con 
ceive,  an  equable  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of 
what  we  have  been,  and  have  felt,  and  alfoof 
what  we  have  a  confident  expectation  of  being) 
and  of  feeling,  in  future^ 

Our  progrefs,  however,  in  this  intellectual 
improvement  is  capable  of  being  accelerated, 
or  retarded,  according  as  we  accuftom  our- 
felves  to  reflection,  or  live  without  it.  For 
certainly,  though,  while  we  retain  the  facul 
ties  of  memory  and  reafoning,  we  cannot, 
•whether  we  chufe  it  or  not,  wholly  exclude 
reflection  en  the  paft,  or  anticipation  of  the 
future  (and,  therefore,  fome  kind  of  advance 
in  intellectual  improvement,  is  unavoidable 
to  all  beings  poflefled  of  intellect)  yet  it  is 
in  our  power  to  exclude  what  is  of  great 
moment,  viz.  all  that  is  voluntary  in  the  bu- 
finefs ;  fo  that  being,  in  a  great  meafure, 
deaf  to  what  is  behind,  and  blind  to  what 
is  before,  we  may  give  ourfelves  up  to  mere 
fenfual  gratifications,  and,  confequently,  no 
queftion  concerning  what  is  paft,  orfufure, 
may  intereft  us.  In  this  ftate  of  mind  a 

B  2  man 
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man  may  think  it  abfurd  to  trouble  himfelf 
either  about  how  he  came  into  the  world, 
or  how  he  is  to  go  out  of  it. 

It  would  be  too  hafty,  however,  to  afiert, 
that  it  can  only  be  in  this  very  loweft  ftate 
of  intellect,  a  life  of  mere  fenfation,  or  very 
imperfect  refledion,  that  any  perfon  can  be 
unconcerned  about  the  belief  of  a  God,  and 
the  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  For  a 
man  may  get  above  mere  fenfual  indulgence, 
and  give  great  fcope  to  his  intellectual  fa 
culties  with  refpect  to  fome  objects,  and  be 
wholly  inattentive  to  others.  And  it  is  in 
the  power  of  little  things,  by  wholly  occu 
pying  the  mind,  not  only  to  exclude  the 
confideration  of  greater  things,  but  even  the 
idea  of  th,eir  being  greater. 

This,  indeed,  comes  within  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  kind  of  proper  infanity  ;  but  then 
it  may  be  juftly  aflerted,  that,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  all  perfons  who  do  not  prize 
every  thing  according  to  its  real  value,  and 
regulate  their  purfuits  accordingly,  are  in- 

fane; 
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lane ;  though,  v/hen  the  degree  is  linall,  it 
pafTes  unnoticed,  and  when  the  confequences 
are  inconfiderable,  it  is  far  from  being  ofFen- 
five.  Nay,  in  fome  cafes,  the  world  derives 
great  and  manifefl  advantage  from  a  partial 
diforder,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  this  kind. 
For  great  excellence  in  particular  arts  and 
Sciences  is  perhaps  feldom  attained  without 
it.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  a 
man  ihould  greatly  excel  in  fome  things 
without  neglecting,  and,  confequently,  un 
dervaluing  others. 
0 

"We  are  mocked  at  a  man's  infanity  only 
when  it  makes  him  inattentive  to  things  that 
immediately  concern  him,  as  to  the  neceffary 
means  of  his  fubfidence  or  fup;  ort,  fo  that 
he  muft  perifh  without  the  care  of  others. 
But  when  the  intereft,  though  real,  is  re/note, 
a  man's  inattention  to  it  paries  unnoticed. 
By  this  means  it  is  that,  without  being  fur- 
prifed,  or  lliocked,  we  every  day  fee  thou- 
fands,  who  profefs  to  believe  in  a  future 
world,  live  and  die  without  making  any 
B  3  pro- 
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provifion  for  it ;  though  their  conduct  is 
much  more  inexcufable  than  that  of  the 
atheift,  who,  not  believing  in  futurity, 
minds  only  what  is  prefent- 

But  though  the  conduft  of  the  atheift  be 
confiftent  with  itfelf,  it  muft  give  concern 
to  thofe  who  are  not  atheifts,  and  who  have 
a  juft  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  the  belief 
of  a  God,  of  a  providence,  and  of  a  future 
ftate,  to  the  prefent  dignity,  and  the  future 

happinefsofmen. 

'i  sonaopsl 

An  atheift  may  be  temperate,  good-na 
tured,  honeft,  and,  in  the  common,  and  lefs 
extended  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  virtuous  man  -f 
becaufe,  if  he  be  a  man  of  good  underftand- 
ing,  of  naturally  moderate  paffions,  and  have 
been  properly  educated,  the  influences  to 
which  he  will  have  been  expofed  may  be 
fufficient  to  form  thofe  valuable  and  amiable 
habits,  and  to  fx  him  in  them.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this,  an  atheift  has  neither 
the  motive^  nor  the  means  >  of  being  what 

he 
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he  might  have  been,   if  he  had  not  been  an 

Q 

atheiiUorfj  ri 

gnm 
An  atheift  cannot  have  that  fenfe  of  per- 

fbnal  dignity  and  importance  that  a  theift  has. 
For  he  who  believes  that  he  was  introduced 
into  life  without  any  defign,  and  is  foon  to 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  life,  cannot  fup- 
poie  that  he  has  any  very  important  part  to 
ad:  in  life;  and,  therefore,  he  can  have  no 
motive  Co  give  much  attention  to  his  con 
duct  in  it.  The  paft  and  the  future  being 
of  lefs  confequence  to  him,  he  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  think  about  them  as  little  as 
pofTible,  and  make  the  mofl  of  what  is  be 
fore  him.  But  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  this  is  the  debafiment  cf  bis-  nature,  or  a 
foregoing  of  the  advantages  that  he  might 
have  derived  from  that  power  of  compre- 
henfion,  which  will  have  full  fcope  in  the 
theift  ;  the  man  who  confiders  himfelf  as  a 
link  in  an  immenfely  connefled  chain  of 
being,  as  acting  a  part  in  a  drama,  which 
commenced  from  eternity,  and  extends  to 
B  4  eternity  ; 
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eternity;  who  confiders  that  every  gratifi 
cation,  and  every  action,  contributes  to  form 
a  cbara&er,  the  importance  of  which  to  him 
is,  literally  fpeaking,  infinite;  who  confiders 
hirnfelf  as  ftanding  in  the  nearefl  and  mofl 
defirable  relation  to  a  being  of  infinite  power, 
vvifdom,  and  goodnefs ;  a  being  who  gives 
vmremitted  attention  to  him,  who  plans  for 
him,  and  conduces  him  through  this  life* 
who  does  not  lofe  fight  of  him  even  in  the 
grave,  and  who  will,  in  due  time,  raife  him 
to  a  life,  which,  with  refpecl  both  to  gratifi 
cations  and  purfuits,  will  be  of  unfpeakably 
more  value  to  him  than  the  prefent,  and 
whofe  views  with  refpedt  to  him  and  the 
univerfe  are  boundlefs. 

• 

A  man  who  really  believes  this,  and  who 
gives  that  attention  to  it  which  its  great  im 
portance  to  him  manifestly  requires,  rnuffc  be 
another  kind  of  being  than  an  atheist,  and  cer 
tainly  a  being  of  unfpeakably  greater  dignity 
and  value.  His  feelings  and  his  contiutt  can 
not  but  be  greatly  fuperior. 

This, 
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This,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  mud  depend  upon  the  attention  that  a 
theift  gives  to  his  principles ,  and  to  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  he  believes  himfelf  to  be 
placed.  And,  therefore,  it  is  very  poilible 
that  a  merely  nominal  believer  in  a  God  may 
be  a  practical  atbeift,  and  worie  than  a  mere 
fpeculative  one,  living  as  without  God  in  the 
world,  intirely  thoughtlefs  of  his  being, 
perfections,  and  providence.  But  flill,  no 
thing  but  reflection  is  wanting  to  reclaim  fuch 
a  perfon,  and  recover  him  to  a  proper  dig 
nity  of  fentiment,  and  propriety  of  conduct; 
whereas  an  atheift  thus  funk  has  not  tha 
fame  power  of  recovery.  He  wants  both 
the  difpofition  and  the  necefTary  means.  His 
mind  is  deftitute  of  the  latent  feeds  of  future 
greatnefs. 

If,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Lord 
Bacon,  it  ^knowledge  that  conftitutes/oitw.' 
if  it  be  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
that  gives  us  fuch  extenfive  power  over  z'/, 
and  adds  to  our  happinefs  in  it,  knowledge 

fo 
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fo  materially  refpeding  our  felves,  our  general 
fituation,  and  conduct,  muft  have  great  power 
over  outjelves.  It  muil,  as  it  were,  new 
make  us,  and  give  us  ientiments  and  prin 
ciples  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that  we  could 
ptherwife  be  poiTefTed  of,  and  add  to  our 
bappinefs  as  much  as  it  does  to  our  dignity. 

If,  as  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  in  his  EJjay  on 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  p.  114,"  the 
"good,  the  great,  ihefublime,  and  the  ravijh-- 
«  ing,  be  found  evidently  in  the  genuine 
"  principles  of  theifm,"  I  need  not  fay  that 
there  muft  be  fomething  mean,  alyetl,  and  de- 
kajingj  in  the  principles  of  atheifm.  If,  as 
he  alfo  fays,  p.  1 16,  a  people  intirely  devoid 
of  religion  are  fure  to  be  but  "  a  few  degrees 
"  removed  from  brutes,"  they  muft  be  this, 
or  fomething  worfe  than  this,  who,  having 
been  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  reli 
gion,  have  difcarded  them.  The  confi/lency 
of  thefe  fentiments  with  thofe  advanced  in 
other  parts  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  it  is 
not  my  bufmefs  to  look  to. 

Khali 
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I  fliall  think  myfelf  happy  if,  in  thefe 
Letters,  I  have  advanced  any  thing  that  may 
tend  either  to  leflen  the  number  of  fpecu- 
lative  atheifts,  or,  which  is  no  lefs  wanting, 
convert  nominal  believers  into  practical  ones. 
It  is  not,  in  general,  reafon  and  argument* 
but  the  pleafures  and  buttle  of  the  world  that 
prevent  both  ;  and  proper  moderation  in  our 
defires  arid  purfuits,  accompanied  with  feri- 
ous  reflection,  would  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  in 
both  cafes.  I  wiih  to  give  occafion,  and 
to  furniih  the  means,  for  this  cool  recollec 
tion  of  ourfelves. 

dl 

It  is  the  too  eager  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
wealth,  ambition,  and  I  may  add  of  the  arts, 
and  even  of  fcience  (theological  fcience  itfelf 
not  wholly  excepted)  that  is  our  fnare.  All 
thefe  may  equally  occupy  the  mind,  to  theex- 
clufion  of  the  greater  views  that  open  to  us  as 
men,  and  fubjects  of  moral  government ;  who 
are  but  in  the  infancy  of  an  endlefs,  and, 
therefore,  an  infinitely  important  exiftence. 
All  thefe  purfuits  are  equally  capable  of  con 
fining 
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fining  our  attention  to  what  is  immediately 
before  us,  and  of  hiding  from  our  view 
whatever  in  the  Daft,  or  the  future,  moft 
nearly  concerns  us  to  attend  to. 

The  great  look  of  nature  is  always  Open 
before  us,  and  our  eyes  are  always  open  upon 
it ;  but  we  pafs  our  time  in  a  kind  of  reverie, 
or  abfence  of  thought,  inattentive  to  the 
moll  obvious  connexions  and  consequences 
of  things.  The  fame  is  the  caie  with  the 
book  of  revelation.  But  it  is  the  former 
only  that  I  have  a  view  to  in  the  prefent 
publication. 

My  defign,  however,  is  to  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  fpeculative  difficulties  which  attend 
the  doclrines  of  rPtitFfttfax,  with  philofophi- 
<:al  and  thinking  perfons  in  the  prefent  age, 
if  the  reception  of  this  part  mall  give  me 
iufficient  encouragement  to  proceed  farther. 
But  if  I  fucceed  in  this  nrft  part,  I  mall  con- 
lider.  my  great  object  as  nearly  attained  ; 
there  being,  as  I  have  reafon  to  think,  many 

more 
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more  atheifts  at  prefent,  than  mere  unbe 
lievers  in  revelation,  efpecially  out  of  Eng 
land  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  help  con- 
fidering  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  proof 
of  the  Jewifh  and  chriilian  revelations,  as 
not  greater  than  thofe  v/hich  relate  to  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion. 

Whenever,  therefore,  1  fliall  hear  of  the 
converfion  of  a  fpeculative  atheitt  to  ferlous 
deij'm  (an  event  which  has  never  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge)  I  mall  have  little  doubt  of 
his  foon  becoming  a  ferious  chriftian.  As, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fame  turn  of  mind 
that  makes  a  man  an  unbeliever  in  chrifli- 
anity  has,  in  fad;,  generally  carried  men  on 
to  a  proper  atheifm.  But,  in  both  cafes,  this 
progrefs  in  fpeculation  requires  fome  degree 
of  attention  to  the  fubjedl  ;  for,  with  a  total 
and  unconcern^  a  man  may  refl  any 
He  may  underftand  the  firft  book  of 
Euclid,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
cond,  and  therefore,  no  opinion  about  any  of 
the  propofitions  in  it, 
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In  both  parts  of  this  work  it  is  my  wifli 
to  fpeak  to  the  prejent  Jlate  of  things,  and  to 
confider  the  difficulties  that  really  prefs  the 
moil,  without  difcuffing  every  thing  belong^ 
ing  to  the  fubjed: ;  for  which  I  muft  refer  to 
more  fyftematic  writers,  and  fora  ihort  view 
of  the  whole  chain  of  argument,  with  fome 
original  illuftrations,  to  my  Injlitutes  of  na 
tural  and  revealed  Religion. 
uorii  1  olcL 

In  fome  refpedls,  I  may,  perhaps,  flatter 
myfelf  that  I  write  with  more  advantage  than 
any  of  thofe  who  have  preceded  me  in  the 
fame  argument,  as  I  mail  particularly  endea 
vour  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  real  fervice  that 
infidelity  has  been  of  to  chriftianity,  in  free 
ing  it  from  many  things  which,  I  believe, 
all  who  have  formally  undertaken  the  defence 
of  it  have  confidered  as  belonging  to  it ; 
when  they  have,  in  reality,  been  things  quite 
foreign  to  it,  and  in  fome  cafes  fubveriive  of 
it.  I  mall  hope,  therefore,  to  exhibit  a  view 
of  chriftianity  to  which  a  philofopher  cannot 
have  fo  much  to  object,  every  thing  that  I 

mall 
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mall  contend  for,  appearing  to  me  pei'fedly 
confonant  to  the  principles  of  found  philo-^ 
fophy ;  and  I  mall  ufe  no  other  modes  of  rea- 
foning  than  thofe  that  are  univerfally  adopted 
in  fimilar  cafes,  as  I  hope  to  make  appear. 
Whether  I  fucceed  to  my  wim  or  not,  I  mall 
be  ingenuous,  and  as  impartial  as  I  can.  As 
to  any  bias  that  I  may  lie  under,  thofe  who 
know  me,  and  my  fituation,  are  the  beft 
judges  ;  it  being  impoffible  1  mould  be  aware 
of  this  myfelf.  Whatever  caufe  we  ourfelves 
wim  well  to,  we  neceifarily  imagine  we  have 
fufficient  reafon  for  fo  wiming. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  hold  myfelf 
forth  as  an  oracle  in  this  bufmefs  ;  but  I  mall 
be  really  obliged  to  any  perfon  who  mall 
propofe  to  me  any  objedion  that  he  really 
thinks  materially  to  affect  the  credibility  of 
the  Jewilh  or  the  Chriftian  fyftem.  No  ob 
jedion  fo  propofed  to  me  mall  pafs  unno 
ticed,  whether  1  be  able  to  give  fatisfadion 
with  refped  to  it,  or  not.  If  I  myfelf  feel 
the  difficulty,  I  (hall  freely  acknowledge  it, 
and  endeavour  to  eflimate  the  force  of  it. 

I,  to- 
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I,  together  with  the  perfons  to  whom  I  am. 
addreffing  myfelf,  am  a  fpeculative  inhabi 
tant  of  the  earth,   actuated  by  the  fame  paf- 
fions,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  the  fame  pur- 
fuits,  and  (as  we  have  not  yet  made  any  dif- 
covery  that  will  enable  us  to  cure  the  difeafe 
of  old  age,  and  to  prolong  life  ad  libitturi)  I, 
together  with  them,   am  battening  to   the 
grave;   and  therefore  I  am  equally  interefted 
with  them  to  find  whether  any  thing  awaits 
us  after  death,  and^jf  ^L^^^^^  is^ 
This  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  more  important 
object  of  enquiry  than   any  thing  that  we 
have  hitherto  fo  laboriouily  inveftigated.     It 
behoves  us,  therefore,    to   be  cool   and  pa 
tient,  attentive  to   every  circumftance  that 
can  throw  light  upon  the  great  queftion,  and 
to  give  one  another  all  the  affiftance  we  can 
with  refpedt  to  it. 

'  Truth,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  -are  our 
common  object ;  but  we  are  necefTarily  more 
interejled  in  the  inveftigation,  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  the  con 
cern  we  have  in  it.  In  thefe  queilions,  there 
fore 
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fore,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  etfery  thing 
that  can  render  the  investigation  interesting 
to  us  ;  and  as  there  is  no  interference  of  par 
ticular  inter  efts  in  the  cafe,  there  is  all  the 
reafon  imaginable  to  lay  afide  every  pre 
judice,  to  unite  our  labours,  and  give  one 
another  all  the  affiftance  in  our  power,  either 
by  propofinv  difficulties ,  or  J oh ing  them.  Af- 
iiilance,  in  either  of  thefe  forms,  I  fincerely 
intreat,  and  mall  be  truly  thankful  for. 

With  refpect  to  this  publication,  concern* 
ing  natural  religion,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  obferve,  as  I  did  in  my  Inftitutes  of  Natu 
ral  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  I.  p.  3.  "  that, 
"  in  giving  a  delineation  of  natural  religion, 
"  I  (hall  deliver  what  I  fuppofe  might  have 
**  been  known  concerning  God,  our  duty,' 
"  and  our  future  expectations,  by  the  light  of 
*•'  nature,  and  not  what  was  actually  known 
"  of  them  by  any  of  the  human  race  :  for 
"  thefe  are  very  different  things.  Mnny 
"  things  are  in  their  own  nature  attainable, 
"  which,  in  fact,  are  never  attained ;  fo  that- 

C  "  though 
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"  though  we  find  but  little  of  the  knowledge 

O  c? 

<f  of  God,  and  of  his  providence,  in  many 
"  nations,  which  never  enjoyed  the  light  of 
"  revelation,  it  does  not  follow,  that  nature 
"  did  not  contain,  and  teach  thofe  lefTons, 
"  and  that  men  had  not  the  means  of  learn- 
•'  ing  them,  provided  they  had  made  the 
"  mofl  of  the  light  they  had,  and  of  the 
**  powers  that  were  given  them/' 

. 
"  I  mall,   therefore,    include,    under   the 

"  head  of  natural  religion,  all  that  can  be 
"  dtmonjlrated,  or  proved  to  be  true,  by  na- 
*'  tural  reafon,  though  it  was  never,  in  fact, 
*'  difcovered  by  it;  and  even  though  it  be 
"  probable,  that  mankind  would  never  have 
«.'  known  it  without  the  affiftance  of  reve- 
"  lation." 

Mr.  Hume  acknowledges,  that  the  hypo- 
thciis  which  would  moil  naturally  occur  to 
uninftrucled  mankind,  to  account  for  ap 
pearances  in  the  world,  would  be  that  of  a 
multiplicity  oj  deitiss  -,  and  of  what  mankind, 

who 
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•\vlio  have  been,  as  far  as  appears,  altogether, 
or  nearly  felf- taught,  in  this  refpecl:,  have 
been  capable,  in  many  hundred,  and,  in 
fume  cafes,  probably,  thoufands  of  years, 
we  have  evidence  enough.  The  experi 
ment,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  been  tried 
both  among  the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized 
of  our  race. 

Nothing,  therefore,  that  I  have  advanced 
in  this  work,  can  be  at  all  underflood  to 
lelfen  the  great  value  of  revelation,  even  ad 
mitting,  what  is  far  from  being  probable, 
that,  in  fom'e  very  diftant  age  of  the  world, 
men  might  have  attained  to  a  full  perfuafion 
concerning  all  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
as  the  unity  of  God,  the  dodtrine  of  a  refur- 
redlion  to  immortal  life,  and  a  ilate  of  future 
retribution.  What  the  moft  enlightened 
of  our  race  had  conjectured  concerning  thefe 
things,  in  fad,  led  them  rather  farther 
from  the  truth,  than  nearer  to  it,  and  never 
made  much  irnpreffion  on  the  generality  of 
mankind. 

C  2  Plain 
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Plain  as  the  great  argument  contained  in 
thefe  letters  is,  viz.  that  which  eflablimes 
the  belief  of  a  God,  and  a  benevolent  provi- 

T 

dence,  I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  to  the 
objections  that  have  been  ftarted  on  the  fub- 
ject,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  I  can  promife 
myfelf  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  my 
readers.  But,  in  general,  thofe  perfons,  who 
cannot  fully  comprehend  the  anfwers,  will 
not  be  able  fo  fee  the  force  of  the  objections; 
and  therefore,  if  they  have  no  doubts  them- 
felves,  and  have  no  occafion  to  make  them- 
felves  fo  far  mailers  of  the  argument,  as  to 
enable  them  to  fatisfy  the  doubts  of  others, 
they  may  very  well  content  themfelves  -with 
entirely  omitting,  or  giving  but  little  atten 
tion  to  the  third,  fourth,  twelfth*  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  Letters. 

I  give  this  notice,  left  perfons  not  ufed  to 
metaphyfical  fpecuiations,  looking  into  thofe 
particular  Letters,  and  finding  unexpected 
difficulties  in  the  fubject  of  them,  ihould 
haftily  conclude,  that  the  whole  is  a  bufmefs 

of 
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of  fubtle  difputation,  with  refpeft  to  which, 
they  could  never  hope  to  attain  to  any  fatif- 
faclory  determination ;  and  therefore,  that 
they  may  as  well  leave  it  to  be  difcufTed 
by  idle  and  fpeculative  people,  without  con 
cerning  themfelves  about  it.  Whereas,  no 
thing  can  be  more  momentous  in  itfelf,  or 
more- important  to  be  known,  and  attended 
to,  than  the  general  doctrine  of  thefe  Let 
ters  i  and  it  equally  concerns  the  wife  and 
the  ignorant,  men  of  fpeculation  or  men  of 
bufinefs,  thofe  who  are  capable  of  the 
greateft  refinement,  and  thofe  who  cannot 
refine  at  all.  For  how  different  foever  our 
turns  of  thinking,  or  modes  of  life,  may  be, 
we  are  all  equally  fubjecls  of  God's  moral 
government,  if  there  be  a  God,  and  a  gover 
nor,  and  equally  heirs  of  immortality,  if  there 
be  any  immortality  for  man* 

Some  may  confider  the  critical  review  of 

Mr.  Hume's  metaphyfical  writings, -in  the 

laft   of  thefe  Letters,    as   ungenerous,   now 

that  he  is  dead,  and  unable  to  make   any 

C  3  reply. 
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reply.  But  this  circumilance  makes  no 
difference  in  his  particular  cafe,  as  if  was 
a  maxim  with  him  (and  perhaps  one  in- 
ftance  of  the  great  wifelom  that  Dr.  Smith 
afcribes  to  him)  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
objections  to  his  writings  ;  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  guardian  of  his  reputation,  of 
ability,  in  my  opinion,  fully  equal  to  his 
own,  and  whofe  friendship  for  him  cannot 
be  queftioned. 

3  "io  sjnsftixa-non 

ib   ~lo    iKth  \Q    Zh    yli; 

""*  s"  •  'Ti  sib  ni  flicm 

bnu. 

-3d,  piisJ    . 
bn£ 

I  think  it  proper  to  obfervc  in  this  place, 
that  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  p.  398  of  my 
correfpondcnce  with  Dr.  Price.  There  I  fay 
that  "  thereafon,  Of  account,  of  the  exigence 
"  of  the  Divine  Being,  cannot  be  the  fame 
"  with  that  of  the  exigence  of /pace,  or  dur 
«  ratio?:."  Whereas,  I  (hould  have  faid, 

that 
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that"  "  though  there  may  be  the  fame  ne- 
"  ceiTity  for  the  exigence  of  the  deity,  and 
"  for  that  of  fpace,  or  duration,  we  are  not 
"  ahle  tojee  it."  And  what  I  immediately 
iubjoin,  as  a  reaibn  for  the  afTertion,  will 
better  apply  to  this  more  accurate  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  viz.  "  I  can,  in  any  cafe,  form  an 
"  idea  of  the  non-exiflcnce  both  of  all 
"  effetfs,  and  of  all  caufes ;  and  confequently 
"  both  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  'creator* 
"  and  of  the  non-exiftence  of  the  latter,  juft 
"  as  eafily  as  of  that  of  the  former  ^  but 
«'  flill  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  duration  re- 
"  main  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  excluded 
"  from  it."  This  correction  will  be  found 
necefTary  to  prevent  an  inconfiftency  be 
tween  the  aiTertion,  as  it  now  flands,  and 
what  is  advanced  on  the  fame  fubje'ct  in 
this  treatife. 
yj;l  I  ^i3fIT  -n^  » 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  give  notice,   that  the 

edition  of  Mr.  Hume's  Phihfophical '  Effays, 

that  I  have  quoted,  is  the  fecond,  of  1751, 

1 2mo ;  and  that  of  his  Four  D[ffertations 

€4  is 
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is  the  fir  ft.  of  1757.  My  edition  of  the 
Syfteme  dt  la  Nature  is  in  two  volumes,,  dated 
Londres,  1771.  The  firft  volume  contains 
397  pages,  anc*  the  fecpnd  500. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL   UNBELIEVER. 

L    E    T    T    E    R       I. 

Of  the  NATURE   of  EVIDENCE. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  Am  forry  to  find  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  books  you  have  lately  read,  and  of  the 
company  you  have  been  obliged  to  keep, 
efpecially  on  your  travels,  you  have  found 
your  mind  unhinged  with  refpect  to  the  firil 
principles  of  religion,  natural  as  well  as  re 
vealed.  You  wifh  me  to  attempt  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  difficulties  you  have  propofed  to 
me  on  thofe  fubjects  j  and  I  fhall,  without 
much  reluctance,  undertake  to  give  you  all 
the  fatisfa&ion  that  I  am  able. 

You 
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You  have  not,  that  I  know,  any  vicious  bias 
to  miflead  you,  by  fecretly  inclining  you  to 
difbelicvc  a  fyftem  which  threatens  vice  with 
future  punishment.  And,  though  it  is  al 
ways  flattering  to  a  perfon  of  a  fpeculative 
turn  to  be  ranked  with  thofe  whofe  mode  of 
thinking  is  the  mQ&fafoionable,  being  con 
nected  with  ideas  of  liberality,  courage^ 
manlinefs,  freedom  from  vulgar  prejudices, 
&c.  yet  as  you  have  not  particularly  diftin- 
guimed  yourfelf  in  this  line,  either  by  writ 
ing,  taking  the  lead  in  converfation,  or  in 
any  other  way,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  your  bias 
of  this  kind  (though  it  will  draw  you  more 
ftrongly  than  you  can  be  aware  of  yourfelf) 
may  not  be  too  ftrong  for  rational  evidence, 
or  fuch  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits 
of. 

j,  Otherwife,  you  are  not  fo  little  read  in  the 
world,  as  not  to  have  perceived,  that  there 
are  many  prejudices  which  no  evidence  can 
overcome.  No  perfon  can  poflibly  be  fen- 
fible  of  this  in  himfelf,  but  we  all  fee  it  in 
others  j  and  we  fee  that  it  extends  to  fub- 

jecls 
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je&s  of  all  kinds,  theology,  metaphyiics, 
politics,  and  common  life.  Thefe  preju 
dices  arife  from  what  are  commonly  called 
Jalje  views  of  things,  or  improper  aifociations 
of  ideas,  which  in  the  extreme  becomes  de 
lirium,  or  rnadncfsy  and  is  confpicuous  to 
ev,ery  perfon,  except  to  him  who  actually 
labours  under  this  diforder  of  mind. 

Now,  as  the  caufes  of  the  wrong  aflbcia- 
tions  of  ideas  affect  men  of  letters  as  well  as 
other  perfons  (though  generally  in  a  different 
way,  and  perhaps  not,  upon  the  whole,  in 
the  fame  degree)  they  may  have  the  fame  bias 
to  incredulity  in  fome  cafes,  that  others  have 
to  credulity  ;  and  the  fame  perfon,  who  is 
the  moll  unreafonably  incredulous  in  fome 
things,  may  be  as  unreafonably  credulous, 
and  even  fuperftitious,  in  others ;  fo  little 
ought  we  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  man 
who  thinks  rationally  on  fome  fubjecls  will 
do  fo  uniformly,  and  may  be  confided  in  as 
a  fafe  guide  in  all.  This,  however,  is  agree* 
able  to  other  analogies,  as  with  refpect  to 
courage  -,  for  the  extreme  of  bravery  in  fome 

refpeds 
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refpects  is  often  found  united  with  the  ex 
treme  of  cowardice  in  others. 
'  You  know  a  friend  of  ours,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  point  of  general  understanding, 
who  to  the  fafhionable  infidelity  adds  the 
fafhionable  follies  of  the  age.  Though  he 
believes  nothing  of  tnvijible  powers  of  any 
kind,  he  has  a  predilection  for  a  certain  clafa 
of  numbers  in  the  lottery,  and,  when  he  is 
eagerly  engaged  in  gaming,  mud  throw  his 
dice  in  particular,  and  what  we  think  whim- 
fical,  circumftances.  Now,  what  is  this  bet 
ter  than  <whi]Uing  for  a  wind  (which,  how 
ever,  we  find  many  fenfible  failors  continue 
to  practice)  the  Roman  auguries,  or  the 
weakeft  of  the  Popifh  fuperflitions  ? 

.  The  fact  is,  that  in  fome  manner,  which 
perhaps  neither  himfelf  nor  any  other  perfon 
can  explain,  he  has  connected  in  his  mind 
the  idea  of  fome  peculiar  circumitances  with 
that  of  a  fuccefsful  throw,  and  the  idea  of 
other  peculiar  circumftances  with  that  of  an 
unfuccefsful  one,  juft  as  we  happen  to  con 
nect  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  darkncfs  and  of 
I  appa- 
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apparitions  ;  which  aflociation,  when  it  is 
once  formed,  often  affects  the  mind  more  or 
lefs  through  life,  and  long  after  all  belief  in 
apparitions  is  given  up,  and  even  ridiculed. 

7  I  might  enforce  this  obfervation,  which  is 
far  from  being  foreign  to  our  prefent  pur- 
p^ofe,  by  reminding  you,  that  there  are  both 
able  and  upright  men  on  both  fides  of  what 
we  think  the  cleareft  of  all  queftions,  in 
morals,  theology,  and  politics.  How  often 
have  you  exprefled  your  aftonimment,  that 
any  perfon  mould  hold  the-doctrine  that  you 
reprobate  concerning  the  Middlefex  ekclion, 
and  the  taxation  of  America ,  and  yet  think 
himfelf  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  the  enemy 
of  all  oppremon  and  tyranny. 

$    Had  not  mortality  come  in  aid  of  the  de- 
monflrations  on  which  the  Newtonian  fy£-- 
tern  of  the  univerfe  is  founded,  it  is  not  cer 
tain  that  it  would  even  yet  have  fupplanted 
the  Ariftotelian,   or   Cartefian  fyftcm,   ill- 
founded  as  they  were.    But  the  old  and  incor 
rigibly  bigottedabettors  of  former  hypothefes 
leaving  the  ftage,  reafon  had  a  better  chance 
with  the  younger,  and  the  lefs  biafTed. 

When 
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•  When  you  reflect  on  thcfc,  and  many  other 
fads  of  the  fame  nature,  you  will  not  wonder 
much,  that  fa  many  fenfible  men  of  your 
acquaintance,  and  men  of  an  ingenuous  and 
candid  difpofition  in  other  refpeels,  {truck 
with  the  glaring  abfurdities  and  mifchiefs  of 
fupcrftition,  mould  think  it  wife  and  right 
to  take  refuge  in  irreligion;  and,  not  feeing 
where  they  can  confidently  ftop,  even  dif- 
claim  the  belief  of  a  God.  Nor  do  I  wonder 
that,  being  men  of  ingenuity,  their  reafon- 
ings  on  thefe  fubjects  mould  have  ftaggered 
you.  All  this  may  be  the  cafe,  and  yet  thcfc 
reafonings  be  altogether  inconcluiive. 
^  As  you  profefs  you  have  no  objection  to 
my  confidering  you  as  ignorant  as  I  pleafe  in 
every  thing  relating  to  this  fubject,  I  mall, 
in  order  to  lay  the  fureft  foundation  of  a 
truly  rational  faith,  take  the  liberty  to  begin 
with  explaining  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  natural  ground  of  evidence,  or  of  the  af- 
fsnt  that  we  give  to  proportions  of  all  kinds, 
that  we  may  fee  afterwards  how  far  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  fubjec~t  of  religion. 

.    .     , .  ;  >x . 

Now 
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if  Now  every  proportion,  or  every  thing  to 
which  we  give  our  afTent,  or  diflent,  coniifts 
ultimately  of  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  af 
firmed  of  the  other ;  as  that  twice  two  is  four, 
the  three  angles  of  every  right-lined  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles  $  man  is  ?nortaly 
air  is  elaftic,  &c.     And  the  ground  of  our 
affirming  one  of  thefe  ideas  of  the  other  is 
either  that,  when  they  are  confidered,  they 
appear  to  be,  in  fad:,  the  fame  idea;  or  .per 
fectly  to  coincide  -,   or  elfe  that  the  one  is 
conttantly  obferved  to  accompany  the  other. 
Thus  the  reafon  why  I  affirm  that  twice  two 
is  four,  is,  that  the  idea,  annexed  to  the  term 
twice  tivo,  coincides  with  the  idea  annexed  to 
the  term  four ;  fo  does  the  idea  of  the  quan 
tity  annexed  to  the  three  angles  of  a  right-lined 
triangle  with  that  of  two  right  angles.     But 
the  reafon  why  I  affirm  that  man  is  mortal  is 
of  a  different  nature,  and  is  founded  on  the 
obfervation  that  all  men  are  found  to  be  fo ; 
and  I  fay  that  air  is  elafiic,  becaufe  every  fub- 
ftance  that  bears  that  denomination  is  found 
to  reftore  itfelf  to  its  former  dimensions,  or 
nearly  fo,  after  having  been  comprefTed. 

Propo- 
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Proportions  of  the  former  kind,  if  they  be 
true  at  all,  are  univerfally  and  neceflarily  fo, 
and  the  evidence  for  them  is  called  tkmon/lra- 
tion.     Of  this  kind  are  the  indifputable  pro- 
pofnions  in  geometry  and  algebra.     But  pro- 
politions  of  the  latter  kind  are  always  liable 
to  be  corrected  and  modified  by   fubfequent 
and  more  exact  obfervations ;   becaufe  it  is 
not  by   comparing  our  own  ideas  only  that 
we  come1  to  the  knowledge  of  their  truth, 
and  later  obfervations  may  correct  what  was 
defective  in  former  ones. 
i^  There  are,  however,  proportions  of  the 
former  kind,  the  proof  of  which  is  not  fhrct- 
ly  demonftrative,  becaufe  the  evidence  of  it 
does  not  arife  from  the  comparifon   of  our 
ideas,  but  from  the  teftimony  of  others,  the 
validity  of  which  refts  ultimately  on  the 
affectation  of  ideas ;    human  teftimony   in 
certain  circumftances  not  having  been  found 
to  deceive  us.     Of  this  kind   is  the  propo- 
fition  Alexander  conquered  Darius.     For  the 
proof  of  it  is  complete,  when  it  appears  tri^t 
the  perfon,  difKnguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Alexander,  is  the  fame  with  him  that  con 
quered 
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quered  Darius.      But  fince  the  evidence  of 
this  can  never  be  made  out   by  any   opera 
tions   on  my  own  ideas,  I  have  recourfe  to 
the  teftimony  of  others  ;  and  I  believe  the 
proportion  tu  be  true,  becaufe  I  have  all  the 
reafon  I  can  have,  to  think  that  a  hiftory  fo 
authenticated  as  that  of  Alexander  and  Da 
rius  may  be  depended  on. 
'5  Now  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the  evidence 
of  the   propofitions  in  natural  or  revealed 
religion  is  always  of  the  former  of  thefe  two 
kinds,  but  generally  of  the  latter,   or  that 
which  depends  on  the  afibciation  of  ideas ; 
and  in  revealed  religion,  the  evidence  chiefly 
arifes  from  teftimony,   but   fuch   teflimony 
as  has  never  yet  been  found   to  deceive   us. 
I  do. not  therefore  fay,  that  I  can   properly 
demonjlrate  all  the  principles  of  either ;  but 
I  prefume  that,  if  any  perfon's  mind  be  truly 
unprejudiced,   I   (hall    be  able  to  lay  before 
him  fuch  evidence  of  both,  as  will  determine 
his  afient;  and,  in  fome  of  the  cafes,  his  per- 
Jitiijion  fhall  hardly  be  diftinguifhable,  with 
refpecl  to  \\$Jlrengtb9  from  that  which  arifes- 
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from  a  demonftration  properly  fo  called,  the 
difference  being,  as  mathematicians  fay,  lefs 
than  any  affignable  quantity.  For  no  perfon, 
I  prefume,has,  in  facl,  any  more  doubt  either 
of  there  having  been  fuch  a  perfon  as  Alexan 
der,  or  of  his  having  conquered  Darius,  than 
he  has  of  any  proportion  whatever.  And 
yet  fufficient  and  plenary  as  this  evidence 
appears  to  me,  it  may  fall  far  ihort  of  pro 
ducing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  j  for, 
in  fome  cafes,  we  have  feen  that  demonftra 
tion  itfelf  will  not  do  this. 
. 

I  am, 

-ihi  TA       0.  '*i,3: 

Dear  Sir, 

aldi 

Your's,   &c. 
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LETTER         II. 

u  rfou*; 
Of  the  direft  Evidence  for  the  Belief  of  a  God. 

DEAR    SIR, 
I   J  TAV1NG  premifed  the  obfervations  con- 

I — B 

t*  A  tained  in  the  preceding  letter  on  the 
nature  of  evidence,  I  proceed  toobierve,  that 

'no  perfon  can  live  long  in  the  world  without 
knowing  that  men  make  chairs  and  tables^ 
build  houfes,  and  write  books,  and  that  chairs, 
tables,  houfcs,  or  books,  are  not  made  with 
out  men.  This  conftant,  and  indifputable 

'obfcrvation  lays  the  foundation  for  fuch  an 
aflociation  of  the  ideas  of  chairs,  tables, 
houfes,  and  books,  with  that  of  men  as  the 
makers  of  them,  that  whenever  we  fee  a 
chair,  a  table,  a  houfe,  or  a  book,  we  enter 
tain  no  doubt  but,  though  we  did  not  fee 
\i-ben  or  how  they  were  made^and  nobody 
«>ives  us  any  information  on  the  fubje<5t,  yet 
that  fome  man  or  other  dfa/make  themv  No 

D  2  man 
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man  can  ever  fuppofe  that  a  chair,  a  table,  a 
houfe,or  a  book,  was  either  the  production  of 
any  tree,  or  came  into  being  of  itfelf.  No 
thing,  in  the  courfe  of  his  own  experience, 
or  that  of  others,  can  lead  him  to  imagine 
any  fuch  thing. 

T  He  afterwards  fees  birds  build  nefts,  fpi- 
ders  make  webs,  bees  make  honeycombs.  &,c. 
and  accordingly  he,  as  before,  aflbciates  in 
his  mind  the  ideas  of  all  thefe  things  with 
that  of  the  animals  that  made  them  ;, and 
therefore  he  concludes,  when  he  fees  a  ho 
neycomb,  for  inftance,  that  bees  have  been  at 
work  upon  it. 

•  r        t    i 

i  -•       T  -  i  i  r  -i 

^  Finding,  however,  that  fome  animals  can, 
to  a  certain  degree,  imitate  the  works  of 
'  others,  and  man  thofe  of  mod  of  them,  he 
fees  reafon  to  limit  his  former  concluiion, 
that  fuch  a  particular  animal,  and  no  other, 
mutl  neceflarily  have  produced  them,  but 
(generalizing  his  ideas,  from  obferving  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  nature  in  whatever  can 
produce  the  fame  thing,  and  calling  itfmilar 
power)  he  fays,  that  fome  being  of  Jufficient 
powers  has  produced  it. 

£3   '    - 

vancing, 
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Advancing,  as  he  ncceflarily  muft,  in  the 
habit  of  generalizing  his  ideas,  he  calls 
chairs,  tables,  neils,  webs,  &c.  by  the  ge 
neral  term  effeffs,  and  men,  animals,  &c.  that 
produce  them,  by  the  term  caufes  ;  and  ex- 
preiTmg  the  refult  of  all  his  obfervations,  he 
concludes  univerfally,  that  nil  cffefts  have 
their  adequate  caufes.  For  he  fees  nothing 
come  into  being  in  any  other  way., 

He  likewife  fees  one  plant  proceed  from 
another,  and  one  animal  from  another,  by 
natural  vegetation,  or  generation,  and  there 
fore  he  concludes  that  every  plant  and  every 
animal  had  its  proper  parents.  But  the  pa 
rent  plant,  or  parent  animal,  does  not  bear 
the  fame  relation  to  its  offspring  that  men  do 
to  chairs,  books,  &c.  becaufe  they  have  no 
defign  in  producing  them,  and  no  compre- 
henfwn  of  the  nature  or  ufe  of  what  they  pro 
duce.  There  is,  however,  fome  analogy  in 
the  two  cafes ;  and  therefore  the  parent 
plant,  or  parent  animal,  is  ftill  termed  a 
caufe,  though  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word.  However,  admitting  thefe  to  be 
called  caufes,  it  is  flill  univerfally  true,  that 
D  3  nothing 
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nothing  begins  to  exift  'without  a  caufe.  To 
this  rule  we  fee  no  exception  whatever,  and 
therefore  cannot  poffibly  ^entertain  a  doubt 
with  refpect  to  it. 

lo-  Again,  wherever  there  are  proper  caufes, 
as  of  men  with  refpect  to  chairs,  books,  &c\ 
we  cannot  but  be  ienfible  that  thefe   caufes 
muft  be  capable  of  comprehending  the  na 
ture  and  ufes  of  thofe  productions  of  which 
they  arc  the  caufes,  and/0/tfr  as  they  are  the 
caufes  of  them.     A  carpenter  may  know  no 
thing  of  the  texture  of  the  wood  on  which 
he  works,  or  the  caufe  of  its  colour,  &c. 
for  with  refpedl:  to  them  he  is  no  caufe ;  but 
being  the  proper  caufe  of  the  converfion  of 
the  wood  into  a  chair,  or   table,  he  (or  the 
perfon  who  employed  him,  or  who  firft  con- 
flru&ed  thefe  things,  &c.)  muft  have  had  an 

adequate  idea  of  their  nature  and  ufes. 
1 

7  Obfervatipns  of  this  kind^xtending  thern- 
felves  every  day,  it  neceflarily  becomes  a 
maxim  with  us,  that  wherever  there  is  a  fit- 
nefs  or  correfpondence  of  one  thing  to  an 
other,  there  muft  have  been  a  caufe  capable 
of  comprehending,  and  of  defigning  that 

fitnefs, 
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fitnefs.  The  fir  ft  model  of  a  windmill  could 
not  have  been  made  by  an  ideot.  Of.  fuch 
conclufions  as  thcfe  we  have  fo  full  a  per- 
fuafion,  from  conftant  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  that  no  rnnn,  let  him  pretend  what 
he  will,  can  entertain  a  ferious  doubt  about 
the  matter.  The  experience  and  obferva- 
tions  of  all  men,  without  exception,  are  fb 
much  alike,  that  fuch  aflbciations  of  ideas 
as  thefe  mud  neceflarily  have  been  formed 
in  all  their  minds,  fo  that  there  is  no  pof- 
fible  caufe  of  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  fubjea.  3*ttJfi:) 

f^,  Thus  far  we  feem  to  tread  upon  firm 
ground,  and  every  human  being,  I  doubt 
not,  will  go  along  with  me.  And  if  they 
go  thus  far,  I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  help 
going  one  ftep  farther,  and  acknowledge, 
that  if  a  table  or  a  chair  muft  have  had  a  de- 
figning  caufe,  capable  of  comprehending 
their  nature  and  ufesvthe  wood,  or  the  tree, 
of  which  the  table  was  made,  'and  alfo  the 
man  that  constructed  it,  muft  likewife  have 
had  a  defigning  caufe,,  and  a  caufe,  or  au 
thor,  '  capable  of  comprehending  all  die 
P  4  powers 
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powers   and  properties  of  which  they  arc 
poffefled,  and  therefore  of  an  understanding 
greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  any  man,  who  is 
very  far,  indeed,  from  comprehending  his 
own  frame  -9/  heing  obliged  to  ftudy  it,  and 
make  difeoveries  concerning  it  by  degrees, 
as  he  does  with  refpett  to  other  things  moft 
foreign  to  himfelf,  in  the  general  fyftcm  of 
nature.     And  of  the  nature  of  the  imme- 
diate  perceptive  power  itfelf,    it   is    no  more 
pofllble  that  he  fhculd  have  any  idea,  than 
that  an  eye  mould  fee  itfelf. 
^  This  reafoning,  wherever  it  may  lead  us, 
I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  poffibly  refufe  to 
follow,  becaufe  it  is  exactly  the  fame  that  we 
fet  out  with,  arifing  from  our  own  immediate 
experience.      No    perfon    will    fay    that   one 
table  might  make  another,  or  that  one  man 
might  make  another.     Nothing   that    man 
does  approaches  to  it.     And  if  no  man  now 
living  could  do  this,  neither  could  any  man's 
father,  or  moft  remote  anceftor  ;,  becaufe  we 
fee  no  fuch  difference  in  any  beings  of  the 
fame  fpecies.   'Though,  therefore,  it  mould 
even  be  allowed,  that  the  fpecies  had  no  be 
ginning, 
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ginning,    it  would  not  follow  that  it- could 
be  the  caufe  of  itfclf9fm  that  it  had  no  caufe', 
for  the  idea  of  a  c»ufc  of  any  thing  implies,, 
not  only  fomething  prior  to  itfelf,  or  at  leafl 
cotemporary  with  itfelf,  but  fomething  cap* 
able  at  leaft  of  comprehending  what  it  pro 
duces  ;f  and  our  going  back   ever  fo-far  in 
the  generatipns  of  men  or  animals  brings  us 
no  nearer  to  the  leaft  degree  of  fatisfaction 
on  the  fubjccl.     After  thinking  in  this  train 
ever  fo  long,  we  find  we  might  juft  as  well 
fuppofe  that  any  individual  man  now  living 
was  the  nrft,  and  without  caufe,  as  either  any 
of  his  anceitors,  or  the  fpecies  itfelf.     For 
that  there  is  fuch  a  contrivance  in  the  fbruc-  . 
ture  of  a  man's  body,   and  efpecially  fume- 
thing  fo  wonderful  in  the   faculties^  of  his 
mind,  as  exgeeds  the  comprehenfion  of  man, 
cannot  be  denied. 

0  For  the  fame  reafon  that  the  human  fpe 
cies  mull  have  had  a  defigning  caufe,  all  the 
fpecies  of  brute  animals,  and  the  <world  to 
which  they  belong,  and  with  which  they 
make  but  one fyjtfmt  and  indeed  all  the  \\fiblc 

uniwrfe 
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iintwrfe  (which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  bears 
all  the  marks  of  being  one  work]  muft  have 
had  a  caufe,  or  author,  pOiTefled  of  what  we 
may  juftly  call  infinite  power  and  intelligence. 
For,  in  our  endeavours  to  form. an  idea  of 
fomething  actually  infinite,  we  mall  fall 
greatly  fhort  of  an  idea  of  fuch  intelligence 
as  mull  belong  to  the  author  of  the  fyftem. 
i  j  'it  follows,  therefore,  from  the  moft  irre- 
fiftible  evidence,  that  the  world  muft  have 
had  a  defigning  caufe,  diftincl  from,  and  fu- 
perior  to  itfelf.,  This  conclufion  follows 
from  the  ftrongeft  analogies  pofTible.  It 
refts  on  our  own  conRant  experience;  and 
we  may  juft  as  well  lay,  that  a  table  had  not 
a  defigning  caufe,  or  no  caufe  diftincl  from 
itfelf,  as  that  the  world,  or  the  itniverje,  con- 
fidered  as  one  fyftem,  had  none.  This  ne- 
ceiTary  caufe  we  call  God,  whatever  other 
attributes  he  be  poilefTed  of. 
,/ Whatever  difficulties  we  may  meet  with 
as  we  proceed,^  Jar  we  muft  go,  if  we  ad 
vance  even  the  firft  ftep  ;  and  not  to  admit 

the  firft  ftep,  that  is,  not  to  admit  that  fuch 
r' 

a  thing 
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a  thing  as  a  table  had  a  prior  and  fuperior 
caufe,  would  be  univerfally  judged  to  pro 
ceed  from  fume  very  uncommon  diforder  in 
the  mental  faculties,  and  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  found  ftate  of  mind.  luo  r 

/i  I  (hall,  in  my  next,  proceed  to  confider 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  ftarted  on  this 
fubjecl:  by  metaphyfical  writers  -3  and  whe 
ther  I  be  able  to  do  it  to  your  £at  is  fact  ion  or 
not,  I  will,  at  leaft,  do  it  with  all  poffible 
fairnefs.  In  the  mean  time, 

;   noFti'  ridT     .."tl^Ui  oj  10; 

.aldfFfoq  *   am'    °cc'3fc    /•• 

DonoiTaqxr,  JD-  nwo  IUQ  no  e; 

3on  bfid  ^\r  ,IM,,,._..^  ______    __    X£rn  - 

moft  fDnifiife  : 


* 
r    E     T    T     E     R 

^N  viifFrao 

OBJECTIONS    CONSIDERED. 

• 
DE-AR    SIR, 

TJITHERTO  we  have  met  with  nothing 

§  —  I  , 

A  -1-    that  deferves  to  be  called  a  difficulty  in 

the  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God;  and  if  no 
thing  more  could  be  advanced  on  the  fubjecl:, 

it 
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it  would,  I  think,  juftify  us  in  refuting  to 

attend  to  any  thing  that  could  be  faid  by 
way  of  objetiion;  becaufe  fo  far  we  have  what 
is  fully  equivalent  to  a  demon  fir  at  ion  of  the 
exigence  of  a  primary  intelligent  caufe.  I 
{hall  now,  however,  proceed  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  have 
been  ftarted  on  the  fubjedt. 
-S  The  firft  in  importance  is,  that,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  univerfe  requires  an  in 
telligent  caufe,  that  intelligent  caufe  mufl 
require  a  fuperior  intelligent  caufe,  and  fo 
on  ad  infinitum,  which  is  manifeftly  abfurd. 
We  may  juft  as  well,  therefore,  it  is  alledged, 
acquiefce  in  faying,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  that 
the  univerfe  had  no  caufe,  as  proceed  to  fay 
that  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  had  none. 
*  1  anfwer,  that  to  acquiefce  in  faying  that 
the  univerfe  had  no  caufe  is,  for  the  reafons 
triat  have  been  given  already,  abfolutely  im- 
pojfib/e,  whatever  be  the  confequence.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  ever  fo  little  lefs  difficulty 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  dilemma,  viz.  that 
the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  had  no  caufe,  it  is 
to  that  that  we  mult  incline. 

Let 
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Let  us   fee  then  whether   there  be   any 
other  fuppofition,  which,  though  it  be  a  dif 
ficulty,  or  incomprehenfible  by  us,   does  not 
directly  contradict  our  experience,  or  whe 
ther  by  fome  independent  argument  it  may 
not  be  proved,  that,  incomprehenfible  as  it 
is,   there  mufl  have  been  an  uncaufid  intelli 
gent  beinr 
"*- 
'   Both  thefe  things  have,  in  fact,  been  done 

before;  but  I  mail  here  repeat  them  with, 
illuftrations,  adapted  to  this  particular  diffi 
culty  5  and,  in  order  to  this,  I  mall  re- 
fume  the  argument  in  the  following  different 

.1  no 
manner. 

6  Something  muft  have  exiftod  from  all 
eternity,  for  otherwife  nothing  could  have 
exifted  at  prefent.  This  is  too  evident  to 
need  illuftration.  But  this  original  Being,  as 
we  may  call  it,  could  not  have  been  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  tabl^  an  animal,  or  a  man,  or  any 
Being  incapable  of  co?npr eh  ending  itjetf,  for 
fuch  a  one  would  require  a  prior,  or  fuperior 
author.  The  original  Being,  therefore,  muft 
have  had  this  prerogative,  as  well  as  hava 

/T       -1  r     1 

been  neceflanly  vncaufed. 

' 
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/  It  is  not  improper  to  call  a  Being  incapable 
of  comprehending  itlelf  finite,  and  a  Being 
originally  and  necefiarily  capable  of  it  infi 
nite  ;  for  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  bounds 
to  ilich  knowledge  or  power ;  and,  ufmg  the 
Ttls  in  this  fenfc,  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
a-uthoi  ifcd  to  fay;  that,  though  a  finite  Being 
rnu  ic  have  a  caufe,  an  infinite  one  does  not 
rcqi.iic  it.  Though  it  is  acknowledge.',  thai 
thefe  conclufiorir,  are  above  our  comprehen- 
fion,  they  are  fucli  a%  by  the  plained  and  the 
moil  cogent  train  of  reafoning,  we  have 
been  compelled  into  ;  and  therefore,  though, 
on  account  of  the  fmitene.fs  of  our  under - 
ftanding,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  above  our  rca- 
fon,  to  comprehend  how  this  original  Being, 
and  the  caufe  of  all  other  Beings,  mould  be 
himfelf  uncaufed,  it  is  a  conclusion  by  no 
means  properly  contrary  to  reafon.  Indeed, 
what  the  univerfally  eftablim^d  mode  of  rea- 
foning,  founded  on  our  own  immediate  expe 
rience,  obliges  us  to  conclude,  can  never  be 
iV.id.to  be  contrary  to  reafon,  how  iuco;n£rc- 
fo  ever  it  may  be  by  our  reafon. 

That 
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v^>  That  there  actually  is  an  uncaufed  intelli 
gent  Being  is  a  neceliary  coneluiion  from 
wKat  does  actually  exift;  for  a  feries  of  finite 
caufes  cannot  poffibly  be  carried  back  ad  in- 
finitum,  each  being  fuppofed  capable  of  com 
prehending  its  own  effecls,  but  not  itfelf. 
Since,  therefore,  an  univerfe,  bearing  innu 
merable  marks  of  moil  exquifite  defign,  does 
exifti  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  go  back 
through  an  infinite  fucceffion  of  finite  caufes, 
we  fiiuft  at  lafl  acquiefce  in  the 'idea  of  an 
uncaufed  intelligent  caufe  of  this  univerfe, 
and  of  all  the  intermediate  finite  caufes,  be 
they  ever  fo  many. 

Q  On  this  fide  there  is  only  a  difficulty  of  con 
ceiving,  but  nothing  contrary  to  our  experience. 
and  there  is  plainly  no  other  choice  left  u^. 
Our  experience  relates  only  t«4iich  things  as 
are  incapable  of  comprehending  themfelve?, 
or  finite,  and  therefore  require  a  caufe.  Con- 
fequently,  though  this  experience  furnimes 
a  fufficient  analogy  for  judging  concerning 
all  other  things  which  have  the  fame  pro 
perty^  it  by  no  means  furnimes  any  analogy 
by  which  to  judge  concerning  what  is 

totally 
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totally  different  from  any  thing  to  which' our 
experience  extends;  things  not  finite,  hut 
infinite,  not  deftitute  of  original  felf-com- 
preheniion,  but  poffeffed  of  it.  Here  is  fo 
great  a  difference,  that  as  the  one  mud  necef- 
farily  be  caujed,  the  other  may  be  neceflarily 
uncaujed. 

IV     Though  nothing   can  properly  help  our 
conception  in  a  cafe  fo  much  above  the  reach 
of  our  faculties,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  have 
recourfe   to    any  thing   in   the  lean:  degree 
fimilar,  though  equally  incomprehenfible,  as 
it  may  make  it  eailer  to  us   to  iicquiefce  in 
our  neceffary  want  of  comprehenfion  on  the 
fubject.     Now,  in  fome  refpecls,  the  idea  of 
Jpace,   though  not  intelligent,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  felf  comprehenfion,  and  no  caufe 
of  any  thing,   is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  intel 
ligent  caufe  of  all  things,  in  that  it  is  necef- 
farily  infinite t  and  uncaufed.    For  the  ideas  of 
the  creation,  or  of  the  annihilation  of  fpace, 
are  equally  inadmiilible.     Though  we  may 
in   our  imagination,  exclude  from  exiftence 
every  thing  elfe,   ftill  the  idea  ofjpace  will 
remain.     We  cannot,  even  in  idea,   fuppofe 

it 
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it  not  to  have  been,  not  to  be  Infinite,  or  not 
to  be  uncaujed.  Now  it  may  be,  in  faft,  as 
impofiible  that  an  intelligent  infinite  Being 
mould  not  exift,  as  that  infinite  fpace  mould 
not  exift,  though  we  are  neceiTarily  incapable 
of  perceiving  that  it  muft  be  fo. 
/(  If  it  be  &id  that  fpace  is  properly  nothing 
at  all,  I  a'nfwer,  that  fpace  has  real  proper 
ties,  as  cannot  be  denied,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  definition  of  a  fubjlance,  than  that 
which  has  properties.  Take  away  all  the 
properties  of  any  thing,  and  nothing  will  be 
left  j  juft  fo  alfo,  and  no  otherwise,  nothing 
will  be  left  of  fpace  when  the  properties  of 
length,  breadth,  and  depth,  are  fuppofed  to 
be  taken  away. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  faid,  that  a  whole 
may  have  properties  which  the  parts  have 
not,  as  a  found  may  proceed  from  the  vi*. 
bration  of  a  firing,  the  component  particles 
of  which  could  not  produce  any,  or  as 
the  faculty  of  thinking  may  be  the  re- 
fult  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  brain,  which  feparately  have  no 
thought. 

E  I  anfwer, 
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1$  I  anfwer,  that  it  cannot  but  be  that  every 
•whole  muft  have  fome  properties  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  feparate  parts,  but  ftill,  if 
all  the  feparate  parts  require  a  caufe,  the 
whole  muft  $  and  whatever  peculiar  powers 
belong  to  a  whole,  as  fuch,  they  muft  be  fuch 
as  neceflarily  refult  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts,  and  the  combination  of  their 
powers.  But  no  combination  or  arrange 
ment  whatever  of  caufed  Beings  can  confti- 
tute  an  uncaufed  one.  This  affects  us  like  a 
in  an  if  eft  contradiction. 

\\  To  fay,  that  the  whole  univerfe  may  have 
had  no  caufe,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
each  of  its  parts,  feparately  taken,  muft  have- 
had  one,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  faying 
that  a  bouj'e  may  have  had  no  maker,  though 
the  walls,  the  roof,  the  windows,  the  doors, 
and  all  the  parts  of  which  it  coniifts,  muft 
have  had  one.  Such  a  conclufion,  with  re 
fpect  to  a  houfe,  or  the  univerfe,  would 
equally  contradict  our  conjlant  experience,  and 
what  we  may  call  our  common  fenfe. 

/T   With  refpect  to  thinking,  we  only  do  not 
fee  how  it  refults  from  the  arrangement  of 

matter, 
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matter,  when  facls  prove  that  it  does  refult 
from  it,  the  properties  of  thinking  and  ma 
teriality  being  only  different ,  not  contrary ; 
whereas  caufed  and  uncaufed  are  the  direct  re- 
verfe  of  each  other. 

Suppofirig,  however,  that  intelligence  could 
refult  from  the  prefent  arrangement  of  fuch 
bodies  as  the  fun,  the  earth,  and  the  other 
planets,  &C;  (which,  however,  is  fo  unlike 
the  uniform  cdmpofition  of  a  brain,  that  the 
argument  from  analogy  entirely  fails)  fo  that 
all  that  is  intellectual  in  the  Univerfe,  mould 
be  the  neceffary  refult  of  what  is  not  intel 
lectual  in  it,  and,  confequently,  there  mould 
'be  what  has  fometimes  been  called  a  foul  of 
the  univerfe,  the  hypothecs  is,  in  fact,  that 
of  a  Deity,  though  we  ourfelves  fhould  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  it,  and  there  would 
be  a  real  foundation  for  religion.  But  our 
imagination  revolts  at  the  idea,  and  we 
are  compelled,  as  the  eafieft  folution  of 
the  phenomena,  to  acquiefce  in  the  belief 
of  an  intelligent  uncaufed  being,  entirely 
diftin6t  from  the  univerfe  of  which  he  is  the 
author. 

E  2  Thirdly, 
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,1  Thirdly,  it  will  be  faid,  that,  as  all  the 
intelligence  that  we  are  acquainted  with  re- 
fides  in  the  brains  of  men  and  animals,  the 

•  Deity,  if  he  be  a  Being  diftinct  from  the 
univerfe,  and  intelligent,  muft,  whatever  be 
his  form,  have  in  him  fomething  refembling 
the  ftructure  of  the  brain. 

«  I  anfwer,  that  the  preceding  train  of  rea- 
foning  proves  the  contrary.  An  uncaufed 
intelligent  author  of  nature,  and  one  that  is 
diftinct  from  it,  there  muft  be.  This  Be 
ing,  however,  is  not  the  object  of  our  fenfes. 
Therefore  the  feat  of  intelligence,  though  it 
be  fomething  viiible  and  tangible  in  us,  is 
not  neceffarily  and  wiv  erf  ally  fo. 
^  Befides,  it  only  follows  from  the  Deity  and 
the  human  brain  being  both  intelligent, 
that  they  muft  have  this  in  common,  and 
fomething  (if  any  fuch  thing  there  be)  on 
which  that  property  depends ;  but  this  may 
not  be  any  thing  neceilarily  connected  with 
what  is  vifible  or  tangible,  or  the  object  of 
any  of  our  fenfes.  Many  things  have  com 
mon  properties  that  are  very  diffimilar  in 
other  refpects.  If  we  had  known  nothing 

elaflic 
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elajlic  befidesy?^/,  we  might  have  concluded 
that  nothing  was  elaftic  but  fteel,  or  fome- 
thing  equally  folid  and  hard  ,  and  yet  we 
findelafticity  belong  to  fo  rare  a  fubftanceas 
air,  and  altogether  unlike  fteel  in  every  other 
refpecl.  The  divine  mind,  therefore,  may 
be  intelligent,  in  common  with  the  mind  of 
man,  and  yet  not  have  the  vifible  and  tangi 
ble  properties,  or  any  thing  of  the  confidence 
of  the  brain. 

There  are  many  powers  in  nature,  even 
thofe  by  which  bodies  are  acted  uppn,  where 
nothing  is  vifible  -3  as  the  power  of  gravifa- 
tion,  and  of  repuljlon  at  a  diftance  from  the 
vifible  furfaces  of  bodies.  There  are  even 
fuch  powers  in  places  occupied  by  other  bo 
dies.  Both  gravitation  and  magnetifm  aft 
through  fubftances  interpofed  between  the 
bodies  pofiefied  of  them  and  thofe  on  which 
they  act.  The  divine  power,  therefore,  may 
penetrate,  and  fill  all  fpace,  occupied  or  un 
occupied  by  other  fubftances,  and  yet  be  itfelf 
the  object  of  none  of  our  fenfes.  And  what 
do  we  mean  by  fubftance,  but  that  in  which 
we  fuppofe  powers  to  reiide ;  fo  that  wherever 
E  3  powers 
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powers  can  exift,  what  we  call  the  fubjlance 
cannot  be  excluded,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  Beings 
to  act  where  they  are  not. 

Fourthly,  it  was  faid  by  the  atheifts 
among  the  antients,  that  the  univerfe  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  fortuitous  concourje 
of  'atoms ',  which  had  been  in  motion  from  all 
eternity,  and  therefore  mull,  they  fay,  have 
been  in  all  poffible  fituations. 
2-  But,  befides  many  other  improbabilities, 
which  may  make  it  doubtful  whether  any 
perfon  was  ever  really  fatisried  with  the 
hypothefis,  thofe  who  advanced  it  were  not 
philofophers  enough  to  know  what  atoms 
are.  If  we  have  any  ideas  to  words,  atoms 
muft  mean  Jolid  particles  of  matter ,  that  is, 
maffes  of  matter  ;  which,  however  fmall, 
are  perfectly  compaft,  and  therefore  confifl  of 
parts  that  have  ftrong  powers  of  attraction. 
But  what  reafon  have  we,  from  experience, 
to  fuppofe  it  poffible,  that  thefe  fmall  maffes 
of  matter  could  have  thefe  powers  without 
communication  ab  extra  ? 
2  £  In  what  refpeds  could  thofe  atoms  differ 
from  pieces  of  wood,  (tone,  or  metal,  at  pre- 

fenti 
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fent;  and  is  a  piece  of  wood,  ftone,  or  metal, 
capable  even  of  comprehending,  much  lefs 
of  communicating  its  own  powers,  any  more 
than  a  magnet  ?  As  well,  therefore,  might 
a  magnet  have  been  originally  exiftent,  as 
-any  coherent  atom,  or  an  atom  poiTefTed  of 
the  moft  fimple  powers  whatever.  In  fact, 
we  may  juft  as  well  fuppofe  a  man  to  have 
been  that  originally  exiftent  being,  as  either 
of  them. 

^Betides,  admitting  the  exiftence  of  thefe 
original  atoms,  can  we  fuppofe  them  to  have 
been  moved  any  otherwife  than  as  fuch  bo 
dies  are  moved  at  prefent,  that  is,  by  an  ex 
ternal  force.  It  is  directly  repugnant  to 
all  our  experience  to  fuppofe  any  fuch  thing, 
and  could  they  be  arranged  in  a  manner  ex- 
preffive  of  the  moft  exquiiitedeiign,  without 
a  mover  poileiled  of  competent  intelligence? 
/* 5  Thus  far,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  have  advanced 
on  fufficiently  folid  ground,  in  proving  that 
there  muft  have  been  an  originally  intelligent 
caufe  of  the  univerfe,  diftincl:  from  the  uni- 
verfe  itfelf ;  or  that  there  is  a  God.  In 
proceeding  farther  I  cannot  promiie  to  be 
always  quite  fo  clear,  but  I  will  promife  to 
£4  be 
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be  ingenuous,  purfuingfuch  analogies  as  I  am 
able  to  find,  and  no  farther  than  they  will 
naturally  lead  me. 

Whether  what  I   have  already  advance;! 
will  appear  as  fatisfafSory  to  you  as  it  does  to 
me,  I  cannot  tell.     If  your  mind  be  as  nri- 
biafled,  as  I  am  willing  to  hope  it  is,  I  think 
it  muft  make  fome  imprefTion  -y  for  there  is  a 
ftrong  natural  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief 
of  a  God,  and,only  fomething  incomprchenfible 
to  us,  but  by  no  means  contrary  to  evidence, 
or  reafon,   againft  it.     And  there  is  fome 
thing  fo  pleaiing  in  the  idea  of  a  fupreme 
author,  and  confequently,  as  I  mall  fhow,  of 
*  fupreme  governor  of  the  world,  to  virtuous 
and  ingenuous  minds,  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  idea  of  a  blind  fate -,  and  a  fatherlefs  de 
fer  ted  world,   that  if  the  mind  was  only  in 
equilibria  \vith  refpect  to  the  argument,   it 
would,   in  fad,  be  determined  by  this  bias. 
A  truly  ingenuous  mind,  therefore,  will  not 
only  decide  in  favour  of  the  belief  of  a  God, 
but  will  fo  decide  with  joy, 

I  am,  &c. 

'    . 
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L    F.    T    T    E    R        IV. 

- 

•  • 

Of  the   nscefiary   Attributes   of  the   original 
C a ufe   of  all  Things. 

DEAR.  SIR, 
* 

v  TN  the  preceding  Letters  I  hope  I  have  re- 
-*•  moved  your  greateft  difficulties  with  rc- 
fpedt  to  the  belief  of  an    original  intelligent 
cauft  of  the  unrjerfc ;   having  proved  that, 
how  incomprehenfible  foever  fuch  a  Being 
may  be  to  us,  yet  that  fuch  a  Being  mud 
neceffarily   exift.      My  argument   in  fhort 
was  this.     There  are  in  the  univerfe  innu 
merable  and  mod  evident  marks  of  dejigri, 
and   it  is  direflly  contrary  to  all  our  obfer- 
vation    and  experience,   to   fuppofe   that   it 
mould  have  come  into  being  without  a  caufe 
adequate  to  it,  with   refpecl:  both  to  power 
and  intelligence.     A  Being,  therefore,  pof- 
fefTed   of  fuch    power  and  intelligence  mujl 
exift.     If  this  Being,  the  immediate  maker 

of 
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of  the  univerfe,  has  not  exifted  from  all 
eternity,  he  muft  have  derived  his  being  and 
powers  from  one  who  has  ;  and  this  origi 
nally  exiflent  and  intelligent  Being,  which  the 
adtual  exiftence  of  the  univerfe  compels  us 
to  come  to  at  laft,  is  the  Being  that  we  call 
God. 

•ylt  is  of  no  avail  to  fay,  that  we  have  no 
conception  concerning  the  original  exiitence  of 
fuch  a  Being,  for  our  having  no  idea  at  a//af 
any  thing  implies  no  impombility,  or  con 
tradiction  whatever.  This  is  mere  ignorance, 
and  an  ignorance  which,  circumftanced  as  we 
are,  we  can  never  overcome  ;  and  the  atlual 
phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for  without 
the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  Being.  Incom^ 
prehenfible  as  it  may  be,  in  ever  fo  many 
refpects,  it  is  an  hypothecs  that  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  account  for  evident  Jafts.  We 
may,  therefore,  give  what  fcope  we  will  to 
our  aftonimment,  and  admiration,  yet  believe 
(if  we  be  guided  by  demonstrative  evidence) 
we  mv ft.  And  it  is  a  belief  mixed  with  joy 
as  well  as  with  wonder.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  what  may  be  either  neceiiarily  inferred, 

or 
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or  is  with  the  greateft  probability  implied, 
in  the  idea  of  this  original  canfe  of  all  things. 
3  The  firft  obfervation  I  would  make  is,  that 
this  Being  muft  be  what  we  term  infinite  $ 
that  is,  fince  he  is  intelligent,  there  can  be 
no  bounds   to  his   intelligence,  or  he  muft 
know  all  that  is  capable  of  being  known  ; 
and  fmce  he  is  powerful  (his  works  corre- 
fponding  to  what  we  call  effe&s  of  power) 
his  power  muft  be  infinite,   or  capable  of 
producing  whatever  is  poffible  in  itfelf. 
<f  Since  the  reafon  why  we  cannot  help  con 
cluding  that  a  man,  or  any  other  Being  that 
we  are   acquainted  with,  could  not  be  this 
originally  exiftent  Being,  is  the  limitation  of 
his  knowledge  and  power  (not  being  capable 
even  of  comprehending  any  thing  equal  to 
himfelf)  and  lince  this  muft  have  been  the 
cafe  with   refpect  to  any  other  Being,  how 
great  fo  ever,   who  had  not  this  felf-com- 
prehenfion,    the   originally    exifting    Being 
muft  necefTarily  have  this  power.     A  Being 
perfectly  comprehending  himfelf  and  every 
thing  elfe  cannot  have  knowledge  lefs  than 
what  may,  in  one  fenfe  at  leaft,  be  termed 

infinite, 
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infinite,  for  it  comprehends  every  thing  that 
exifts..  Admitting  this,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that  it  does  not  likewife  extend  to  every 
thing  that  necejfarily  follows  from  all  that 
actually  exifts  -,  and  after  this,  we  fhall  not 
know  how  to  fuppofe  that  he  fliould  not  be 
able  to  know  what  would  be  the  refult  of  any 
poffible  exigence,  for  we  cannot  think  this  to 
be  more  difficult  than  the  former. 
Jj  Befides,  in  purfuance,  in  fome  mcafure,  of 
this  argument,  we  cannot  help  concluding, 
that  a  power  capable  of  producing  all  that 
actually  exifts  (fo  immenfe  and  wonderful, 
is  what  is  known  of  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe)  mufb  be  equal  to  any  effect  that  is 
pqfiible  in  itfelf.  At  leaft,  if  this  inference 
be  not  ftrictly  neceffary,  yet,  having  been 
compelled  to  admit  the  exiftence  of  a  power 
fo  far  exceeding  all  that  we  can  compre 
hend,  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  when  we 
even  flrain  our  conceptions  to  form  an  idea 
of  infinite,  we  can  fee  no  reafon  why  it 
fhould  not  be' actually  and  flridtly  fo. 
\Q  Nay,  having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
a  Being  who  muft  have  the  power  of  felf- 
j  compre- 
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comprehenfion,  and  alfo  that  of  producing 
all  that  exifts,  we  feem  to  require  fome -ex 
ternal  pofitive  caufe  of  limitation  to  his  know 
ledge  and  power ;  which  external  pofitive 
caufe  we  look  for  in  vain.  We  therefore 
cannot  feel  the  leaft  reludtance  in  acqui- 
efcing  in  the  belief  that  the  original  author 
of  all  things  is  infinite  in  knowledge  and 
power.  Having  proved  him  to  be  capable 
of  knowing  and  doing  fo  tnucb,  we  Should, 
from  a  natural  analogy,  even  revolt  at  the 
idea  of  his  not  being  able  to  know  and  to 
do  even  more,  if  more  were  poffible.  This 
perfuafion  we  arrive  at  by  purfuing  the  mo.ft 
natural  train  of  reafoning,  and  the  molt  ob 
vious  deductions  from  the  premifes  before 
us ;  fo  that  any  other  inferences  would  be 
unnatural.  We  need  not  fcruple,  therefore, 
to  conflder  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  hov»*- 
ever  exceeding  our  compreheniion, 
therefore  our  power  of  proper  demw 
that  God,  the  originally  exifting  Beinsr,  or 
the  firft  cauls  of  all  things,  is  a  Ramg  of 
ftri&ly  infinite  power  and  knowledge. 

Secondly, 
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1  Secondly,  he  muft  be  omniprefcnt,  or  oc 
cupy  all  fpace,  though  this  attribute  is 
equally  incomprehenfible  by  us  with  the  in 
finite  extent  of  his  power  or  knowledge* 

$  That  God  muft  be  prefent  to  all  his  works 
is  a  neceflary  conclufion  ;  while  we  all  admit 
that  no  power  can  adt  but  where  it  is;  Be- 
fides,  exifting,  as  he  does,  without  any  fo 
reign  caufe,  by  what  we  call  (though  inac 
curately,  as  all  our  language  on  this  fubjedt 
muft  be)  a  natural  necejity,  there  can  be  no 
reafon  why  he  fhould  exift  in  one  place  and 
not  in  another*  He  muft,  therefore,  exift 
equally  in  all  places,  even  through  the 
boundlefs  extent  of  infinite  fpace>  an  idea 
juft  as  incomprehenfible,  as  his  necefTary 
exigence,  but  not  more  fo.  After  this,  the 
probability  will  bc>  that  his  works,  as  well 
as  bimfelfy  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  fpace, 
infinite  as  it  muft  necefTarily  be,  and  that  as 
he  could  have  had  no  beginning,  fo  neither 
had  bis  works. 

<\  Having  been  obliged  to  admit  fo  much 
that  is  altogether  incomprehenfible  by  us,  it 
is  by  an  eafy  chain  of  confequences  that  we 

come 
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come  to  thefe  farther  conclufions,  which  are 
not  more  incomprehenfible  than  the  former. 
Nay,  if  the  univerfe  had  bounds,  we  fhould, 
if  we  reflect  on  the  fubjeft,  be  apt  to  won 
der  at  thofe  bounds,  as  much  as  we  fhould 
wonder  at  any  limitation  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  Being  who  has  the  inconceivable  power 
of  felf-comprehcnfion,  or  at  the  limitation 
of  his  power,  who  has  produced  the  uni 
verfe. 

'Again,  that  a  Being,  infinitely  intelligent 
and  infinitely  powerful,  fhould  remain  in 
active  a  whole  eternity,  which  mull  have 
been  the  cafe  if  the  creation  had  any  begin 
ning  at  all,  is  alfo  an  idea  that  we  can  never 
reconcile  ourfelves  to.  An  eternal  creation, 
being  the  act  of  an  eternal  Being,  is  not  at 
all  more  incomprehenfible  than  the  eternal 
exiftence  of  that  Being  himfelf.  Both  are 
incomprehenfible,  but  the  one  is  the  moft 
natural  confequence  of  the  other.  In  fad:, 
there  is  no  greater  objection  to  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  the  creation  having  been  eternal, 
than  to  duration  ttfelf  having  been  eternal; 
for  there  cannot  be  any  affignable  or  ima- 

ginable 
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ginable  period  in  duration,  in  which  the 
creation  might  not  have  taken  place  *. 
v\  Thirdly,  that  this  infinite  Being,  who  has 
exifted  without  change,  mull  continue  to 
exift  without  change  to  eternity,  is  likewife 
a  conclufion  that  we  cannot  help  drawing, 
though,  the  fubje<fl  being  incomprehensible, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  complete  the  demon- 
ftration.  It  is,  however,  little,  if  at  all, 
fhort  of  the  force  of  a  demonftration,  that 
the  lame  natural  necejjity  by  which  he  always 
has  exifted,  mull:,  of  courfe,  prevent  any 
change  whatever.  Befides,  if  any  caufe  of 
change  had  exifted,  it  muft  have  operated  in 
a  whole  eternity  that  is  already  paft.  We 
mould  alfo  naturally  conclude  that,  as  no 
Being  could  make  himfelf  (fince  that  would 
imply  that  he  exiiled,  arid  did  not  exift,  at 
the  fame  time)  fo  neither  can  any  being  UK- 
make,  or  materially  change,  at  leaft  not  <??/- 
nihilate  himfelf  5  and,  being  omnipotent,  no 

*  This  opinion  of  the  infinity  and  eternity  of  the  works  of"  an 
infinite  and  eternal  deity,  though  it  feems  to  me  to  be  the  molt 
probable,  ;s  by  no  means  a  nectilary  part  of  the  (yftem  of  natural 
religion.  The  belief  of  the  exigence  of  a  God,  and  of  a  provi 
dence,  may  very  well  be  held  without  it. 

other 
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other  Being,  efpecially  none  that  he  himfelf 
has  produced  (and  in  reality  there  cannot  be 
any  other)  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  pro 
ducing  any  change  in  him.  Whatever, 
therefore,  the  fupreme  Being  is,  and  always 
has  been,  he  ever  mufl  be. 

Fourthly.  There  cannot  be  more  than 
one  fuch  Being  as  this.  Though  this  pro- 
pofition  may  not  be  ftrictly  demonftrable  by 
us,  it  is  a  fuppofition  more  natural  than  any 
other,  and  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with  what 
has  been  ftrictly  proved,  and  deduced  already. 
Nay,  there  feems  to  be  fomething  hardly 
diftinguimable  from  a  contradiction  in  the 
fuppofition  of  there  being  two  infinite  Beings 
of  the  Jame  kind,  fince,  in  idea,  they  would 
perfectly  coincide.  We  clearly  perceive  that 
there  cannot  be  two  Infinite  fpaces,  and  fince 
the  analogy  between  this  infinite  unintelli 
gent  Being,  as  we  may  call  it,  and  the  infi 
nite  intelligent  one,  has  been  feen  to  be 
pretty  remarkable  in  one  inftance,  it  may  be 
equally  ftrict  here ;  fo  that,  were  our  fa 
culties  equal  to  the  fubject,  and  had  we 
proper  data,  I  think  we  fhould  expect  to 
F  perceive, 
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perceive,  that  there  could  no  more  be  two 
infinite  intelligent  and  omniprefent  Beings, 
than  there  can  be  two  infinite  fpaces. 
I  Indeed,  their  being  numerically  two  would, 
in  fome  meafure,  limit  one  another,  fo  that, 
by  the  reafoning  we  have  hitherto  followed, 
neither  of  them  could  be  the  originally  ex- 
iftent  Being.  Suppofing  them  to  be  equally 
omnipotent,  and  that  one  of  them  mould 
intend  to  do,  and  the  other  to  undo,  the  fame 
thing,  their  power  would  be  equally  ba 
lanced  ;  and  if  their  intentions  always  coin 
cided,  and  they  equally  filled  all  fpace,  they 
would  be  as  much,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  one  and  the  Jame  Being,  as  the  co 
incidence  of  two  infinite  fpaces  would  make 
but  one  infinite  fpace. 

;»f  I  appeal  to  yourfelfVvvhether,  after  having 
admitted  what  the  attual  phenomena  of  na 
ture  compel  us  to  admit,  we  could,  without 
a  real  difficulty,  and  a  manifeft  incongruity 
in  our  mode  of  reafoning,  ftop  in  any  part 
of  the  progrefs  through  which  I  have  now 
led  you,  whether  every  fucceeding  ftep  has 
been  a  ftrictly  neceflary  confequence  of  the 

preceding, 
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preceding,  or  not.  Nay,  the  inferences 
have  been  fo  natural,  that  we  cannot  help 
fufpecling  that  it  is  owing  to  the  imperfec 
tion  of  our  faculties,  and  our  neceffarily  irh- 
perfecl:  knowledge  of  the  fubjed:,  that  we 
do  not  fee  the  inferences  to  be  perfectly  ftrict 
and^conclufive. 

'  AVe  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  a  Being  of 
infinite  knowledge  muft  clearly  comprehend 
them  all ;  that  fuch  a  Being  muft  be  able  to 
perceive  both  that,  independently  of  every 
thing  elfe  actually  exifting,  he  foimfe/f  could 
not  but  have  exifted,  that  he  could  not  but 
have  had  infinite  knowledge  and  power,  that 
he  could  not  have  been  excluded  from  any 
part  of  even  infinite  fpace,  that  he  could  not 
but  have  adled  from  all  eternity,  that  he 
could  not  be  fubjecT:  to  any  change,  and  that 
there  could  not  be  any  other  Being  equal  or 
comparable  to  himfelf,  or  that  fhould  not  be 
dependent  upon  himfelf.  We  do  not  fee 
the  neceilary  connexion  of  all  thefe  pro 
perties,  and  therefore  we  cannot  fee  how 
any  other  Being  can  ;  but  the  cafe  is  fuch, 
F  2  that 
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that  we  cannot  help  fufpeding  that  it  is 
owing  to  our  imperfection  that  we  are  not 
able  to  do  it. 

'  If  you  fay  that  I  have  bewildered  and 
confounded  you  with  thefe  fpeculations,  you 
mufl,  however,  acknowledge,  that  it  has 
been  in  confequence  of  following  the  beft 
lights  the  fubjecT:  could  afford  us ;  and  that 
to  have  come  to  any  other  conclufions  we 
mufl,  in  all  cafes,  have  taken  a  lefs  proba 
bility  inflead  of  a  greater,  and  fomething  lefs 
inflead  of  fomething  more,  confonant  to 
what  we  were,  from  the  firfl,  compelled  by 
the  plainefl  phenomena  to  admit, 
ll  You  willpleafe,  however,  to  obferve  that, 
in  all  this,  I  do  not  pretend  to  prove  a  priori 
that,  without  any  regard  to  the  fuppofition 
of  an  external  world,  there  mufl  have  been 
what  may  be  called  a  felf-exijlent  Being  -, 
but  only  that,  having  firfl  proved,  from  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  that  there  mufl  have 
been  an  eternally  exifling  intelligent  Being, 
we  cannot  help  concluding  (at  lead  accord 
ing  to  the  flrongefl  probabilities)  that,  in 

o  f*f^n  if* 
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confequence  of  being  originally  exifting,  and 
the  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  he  muft 
be  infinitely  knowing  and  powerful,  fill  in 
finite  fpace,  and  have  no  equal. 

I  am,  &c. 

i^upslnop  ni 

3d*  83/igiI 
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in£noinoj  ,3iom    gnidJarnol   lo 
The  Evidence  for  the  GENERAL  BENEVO 
LENCE   of  the  Deity. 


DEAR  SIR, 

'  T  Flatter  myfelf  that,  in  the  preceding  Let- 
•i-  ters,  I  have  removed,  or  at  leaft  have 
leffened,  your  difficulties  relating  to  the  ar 
guments  for  the  being  and  primary  attri 
butes  of  the  Deity.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
Jed  you  into  the  region  of  infinites  and  in- 
comprehenjibles  ;  but  then  reafon  herfelf  con- 
dufted  us  thither,  and  we  did  not  lofe  fight 
of  her  while  we  were  there.  Among  infi- 

F  3  nites 
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nites   there  are  analogies  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,   and  thofe  who  cannot  form  an  ade 
quate  idea  of  any  thing  infinite,   may  yet 
judge  of  thofe  analogies,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
of  finites.     Infinites    frequently    occur   in 
geometrical  and    algebraical   inveftigations, 
and  yet  the  moft  clear  and  undeniable  con- 
fequences  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
;2-/The  phenomena  of  nature  prove  that  there 
muft  have  been  fome  originally  exiftent  Being, 
and  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  could  not  de 
rive  its  exiftence  and  powers  from  any  thing 
prior  to  it.     Confequently,  it  could  not  be 
any  thing  of  a  finite  nature,  fuch  as  plants, 
or  animals,   or  any  thing  that  we  fee  here  ; 
for  thefe,  not  being  able  even  to  comprehend 
their  own  conftitution,  mutt  neceffarily  have 
derived   it    from    fome   Being    of   fuperior 
knowledge  and  power  ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
degree  of  knowledge  and  power  requifite  to 
form  fuch  a  fyftem  as  this,  of  which  we  are 
a  part,  cannot  be  diftinguifoed  from  that  of 
infinite.     Indeed,  had  it  been,  in  any  refpedt, 
finite,  it  would  only  have  been  in  the  con 
dition  of  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  of  a  more 
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perfect  kind,  and  therefore,  like  them,  would 
have  required  a  fuperior  caufe.  The  evident 
probability  therefore  is,  that  the  original 
intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  and  who  mufl 
neceffarily  have  been  uncaufed,  is,  in  the 
ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  infinite  in  know 
ledge  and  power  j  as,  for  reafons  that  have 
been  given,  he  muft  likewife  be  infinite  in 
duration,  and  extenfion,  or  commenfurate 
with  all  time,  and  all  fpace.  And  though 
we  are  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  fo 
great  a  Being  as  this  mould  himfelf  require 
no  caufe,  it  is  even  demonftrable  both  that 
fuch  a  Being  doth  exift,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  any  caufe,  and  therefore,  we  mufl  zc— 
quiefce  in  our  inability  of  having  any  ideas 
on  the  fubjecl:. 

.3.  This  cafe  is,  however,  evidently  different 
from  that  of  all  finite  Beings,  all  of  which 
neceffarily  require  a  caufe ;  and,  though  we 
cannot  conceive  it,  the  reafon  why  this  great 
Being  requires  none,  may  be  his  being  infi 
nite -y  juft  as  fpace  muft  neceffarily  have 
exifted,  and  have  been  infinite,  and  without 
any  caufe  whatever.  A  difficulty  in  con- 
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ceiving  how  a  thing  can  be  is  no  proof  of 
its  impoffibility  j  and  indeed  there  cannot 
be  a  clearer  inftance  of  it  than  the  prefent. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
fuch  Bungs  as  plants  and  animals  muft  have 
had  a  fuperior  caufe  ;  nothing  alfo  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  they  could  not  have 
proceed-ct  from  each  other  by  fucceffion 
from  all  eternity ;  and  therefore  nothing  can. 
be  more  evident,  than  that  the  primary  caufe 
of  all  thefe  things  mufl  himfelf  have  exifted 
from  all  eternity,  without  any  thing  prior, 
or  fuperior  to  him,  notwithstanding  our 
utter  inability  to  conceive  how  all  this 
fhould  be. 

&  Since  it  is  evident,  from  the  innumerable 
marks  of  defign  through  the  whole  fyftem  of 
nature,  that  the  author  of  it  is  intelligent, 
and,  confequently,  had  fome  end  in  view  in 
what  he  did,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  in 
quire  what  this  end  probably  was ;  and  I 
flatter  myfelf  that,  inftead  of  meeting  with 
more  difficulties  in  this  part  of  our  inquiry, 
as  has  often  been  reprefented,  we  fhall,  in 
reality,  meet  with  fewer  than  we  have  had 

before ; 
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before  ;  and  here  analogy,  founded  OH  efla- 
bli<hed  affociations  of  ideas,  is  our  only 
guide. 

&  Means  and  ends  are  perpetually  occurring 
to  our  obfcrvation.    Hence  no  habit  is  more 
fixed  than  that  of  diftinguifhing  them,  and 
of  perceiving  the  relation  they  bear  to  each 
other.    We  hardly  ever  fee  the  hand  of  man 
without   perceiving   marks  of  defign,   and 
they  are  not  lefs  evident  in  the  works  of 
God.     That  the  eye  was   made  for  feeing, 
that  is,   perceiving  the  form  and  colour  of 
remote  objects,  and  the  ear  for  hearing,  or 
perceiving  the  founds  made  by  them,  is  no 
lefs  evident  than  that  the  pen  and  the  ink  with 
which  I  write  were  made  and  provided  for 
the  purpofe  of  writing. 
<3  We  are  Itkewife  juftas  able,  in  many  cafes, 
to  diftinguim  i  perfection  from  a  defeat  in  the 
works  of  nature,  as  in  thofe  of  art.     For  the 
analogy  is  fo  great,  that  we  cannot  help  ap 
plying  thefe  terms  to  them,  and  reafoning  in 
the  fame  manner  concerning  them.     If  I  go 
into  a  mill,  and  fee  every  wheel  in  motion, 
and  going  with  as  little  fridlion  and  noife  as 
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poffible,  I  conclude  that  every  thing  is  as  the 
maker  intended  it,  and  -that  the  machine  is 
complete  in  its  kind,  anfwering  the  end  for 
wKidi  it  was  made.  But  if  I  fee  a  pinion 
break,  and  the  motion  of  the  machine  in  part 
obfhucted  by  it,  I  immediately  conclude  that 
this  was  not  intended  by  the  maker,  iince  it 
mu£  contribute  to  unfit  the  machine  for  its 
proper  j  auctions. 

I*  In  like  manner,   judging  of  the  works  of 
God  as  I  do  c  ,  ]g  thofe  of  man,  when  I 

fee  a  plant  in  iis  vigour,  and  an  animal  of  its 
proper  ilzc  and  form,  healthy,  and  ftrong, 
I  conclude  that  theie  are  as  they  were  in 
tended  to  be,  and  that  they  are  fitted  to 
anfwer  the  end  of  their  creation,  whatever 
that  was.  Thefe,  "therefore,  I  attend  to,  and 
not  to  trees  that  are  blighted,  or  animals 
that  are  maimed  and  difeafed,  when  I  wifh 
to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  delign  of 
their  maker.  And  indeed,  we  do  fee  that, 
in  general,  plants  and  animals  are,  to  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  healthy,  and  that  the  fickly 
and  difeafed  among  them,  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  obfervation. 

Now, 
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Now,  what  is  health,  but  a  ftate  of  enjoy- 

went  in  beings  capable  of  it,   and  what   is 
difeafe,  but  a  diminution  of  enjoyment,  if  not 
a  ftate  of  adual />#/rc.      Since,  then,  the  ob 
vious    defign   of  the  animal   economy   was 
health,  and  notfaknefs,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  intention  of  their  maker  mufl  have  been 
their  happinefs,  not  their  mifery  ?    I   do   not 
know  any  conclufion  more  obvious,  or  more 
fatisfadory  than  this.     What  the  fupreme 
Author  of  all  things  may  farther  intend  by 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  whether  a  gra 
tification  to  himfelfy  or  whether  it  proceeds 
from  a  diiinterefled  regard  to  them,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  ;   but  that  the  happinefs  of 
the  creation  was  intended  by  the  author  of 
it,  is  juft  as  evident  as  that  the  defign  of  the 
millwright  was  that  the  wheels  of  his  ma 
chine  mould  keep  in  motion,   and  not  that 
they  mould  be  obftruded. 
i  If,   notwithstanding  this  obvious   deiign, 
deduced  from  the  confideration  of  the  ani 
mal  economy,   any  of  them,   or  all  of  them, 
mould  not  be  found  in  a  fbate  of  actual  health 
and  enjoyment,   I  mould  rather  infer  that 

their 
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their  author  had  miffed  of  his  aim,  and  was 
disappointed  in  what  he  had  in  view,  than 
imagine  he  had  not  intended  their  health  and 
their  happinefs :  as  though  I  mould  find  that 
all  the  mills  in  my  neighbourhood  flood 
ftill,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  motion,  I 
fhould  be  ftill  fatisfied,  from  their  conftruc- 
tion,  that  they  were  intended  to  keep  in  mo 
tion,  but  that  the  artificer  had  been  difap- 
pointed  in  his  object.  However,  in  nature, 
it  is  a  fad:  that  a  ftate  of  health  (that  is  tole 
rable,  though  not  perfect  health)  is  general, 
and  a  ftate  of  ficknefs  comparatively  rare. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  creation  is 
happy,  though  not  perfectly  fo  -3  and  the 
obvious  end  of  the  creation  is,  in  fact,  in  a 
great  meafure,  anfwered. 

Jt  is  another  argument  for  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  that  many,  and  perhaps  all  pains 
and  evils  (the  caufes  of  pain)  tend  to  check 
and  exterminate  themfelves ;  whereas  plea- 
fures  extend  and  propagate  themfelves,  and 
that  without  limits. 

\\   Pain    itfelf  is    an    affection    of  fentient 
Beings.     Now,  all  fentient  Beings  that  we 

are 
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are  acquainted  with  (in  whatever  manner 
that  effect  is  produced)  endeavour  to  mua 
pains  and  procure  pleafures,  and  all  the 
known  caufes  of  them.  And  as  our  know 
ledge  and  power,  in  this  refpect,  advance 
with  our  experience,  nothing  is  wanting  to 
-enable  us  to  exterminate  all  pain,  and  to 
attain  to  complete  happinefs,  but  a  conti 
nuance  of  being.  3rfi 
'*1vlental  pains  do  as  certainly  tend  to  check 
and  exterminate  themfelves  as  the  corporeal 
ones.  For  the  .fenfations  of  fhame  and  re* 
morfe  always  lead  us  to  avoid  whatever  it  be 
in  our  conduct  that  has  expofedus  to  them  ; 
and  the  fatisfaction  we  feel  from  havin°-  ac 
quitted  ourfelves  with  integrity  and  honour, 
does  likcwife  encourage  us  to  act  the  part 
that  will  befl  fecure  the  continuance  of  that 
moft  valuable  fpecies  of  human  felicity. 
/3, Where  volition  is  not  concerned  (though 
the  kws  of  volition  are  as  much  as  any  thing 
elfe  in  the  fyftem  of  nature  the  laws  of  God) 
and  mere  mechanifm  takes  place,  it  is  ac 
knowledged  by  phyficians  that  all  difeafes 
are  the  effort  of  nature  to  remove  fome  ob- 

ftruction, 
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ftruction,  fomething  that  impedes  the  animal 
functions,  and  thereby  to  defer  the  hour  of 
diilblution,  and  to  recover  a  ftate  of  more 
perfect  health  and  enjoyment ;  fo  that  no 
thing  is  wanting  to  the  removal  of  all  this 
clafs  of  evils,  but  a  perfect  conformation  and 
fufficient  Jirength  of  thofe  parts  of  the  ani 
mal  frame  in  which  the  diforder  is  feated, 
with  fufficient  time  for  them  to  difcharge 
their  proper  functions.  But  the  intention 
of  nature,  that  is,  of  the  God  of  nature,  who 
works  by  general  laws  (in  which,  of  cqurfe, 
there  are  many  exceptions)  is  the  fame  whe 
ther  the  animal  furvive  the  ftruggle,  which 
is  generally  the  cafe,  or  whether  it  finks 
under  it.  A  hundred  difeafes  terminate  fa 
vourably  for  one  that  is  fatal.  Every  cold 
is  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  but  very  feldoni 
proceeds  fo  far  as  to  receive  fo  alarming  an 
appellation. 

/rt  If  we  look  into  the  external  world,  we 
mall  fee  equal  reafon  to  be  thankful  for  cold 
weather,  ftorms,  and  tempefts,  with  every 
thing  elfe  that  we  fometimes  complain  of, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  underftand  their 

real 
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real  tendency,  and  ultimate  effe&s.  And 
they  are  not  only  lefs  evils  in  lieu  of  greater, 
but  alfo  (like  the  diforders  to  which  the 
animal  frame  is  fubjecl:)  tend  to  remove  fome 
obftru&ion,  and  to  diffufe  more  equally 
either  the  electric  matter,  or  fomething  elfe, 
the  equal  diftribution  of  which  is  requifite 
to  the  good  condition  of  the  world. 
/^If  we  confider  man,  the  moft  important 
object  in  this  part  of  the  creation,  we  muft 
confider  corporeal  pleafures  as  being  of  the 
lead  confequence  to  his  happinefs,  becaufe 
intellectual  gratifications  are  evidently  of 
unfpeakably  more  value  to  him.  •  Man  en 
joys  the  time  paft  and  future  as  well  as  the 
prefcnt ;  and,  in  general,  mankind  are  tole 
rably  happy  in  this  refpect,  deriving  moreplea- 
fure  than  pain  from  reflection.  Man  always 
hopes  for  the  beft  -y  and  even  paft  labour  and 
pain  is  generally  pleafing  in  recollection;  fo 
that  whether  he  looks  backwards  or  for 
wards,  his  views  are  upon  the  whole  pleafing. 
f(o  If  we  confider  man  in  a  moral  refpect,  we 
fhall  find  that  for  one  man  who  really  fuffers 
from  remorfe  of  confcience,  numbers  think 
2  fo 
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fo  well  of  themfelves,  and  of  their  conduct, 
that  it  gives  them  pleafure  to  reflect  upon 
it ;  and,  in  fad:,  ac~ts  of  kindnefs  and  bene 
volence  far  exceed  thofe  of  cruelty  ;  and  in 
all  refpects  moderation  (which  is  the  flandard 
of  virtue)  is  much  more  common  than 
excejs  ,  and  indeed  if  it  was  not  fo,  excefs 
would  not  be  fo  much  noticed,  and  cen~ 
fured  as  it  is.  Upon  the  whole,  virtue 
feems  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  vice, 
that  happinefs  does  to  mifery,  or  health  to 
licknefs,  in  the  world. 
^  Befides,  to  judge  of  the  intention  of  the 
Creator,  we  ihould  not  only  confider  the  ac 
tual  ftate  of  things,  but  take  in  as  much  as 
we  can  of  the  tendencies  of  things  in  future. 
Now,  it  requires  but  little  judgment  to  fee 
that  the  world  is  in  a  ftate  of  melioration,  in 
a  variety  of  refpeds ;  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  it  will  probably  continue  to  improve, 
and  perhaps  without  limits  ;  fo  that  our 
pofterity  have  a  much  better  profpecl  before 
them  than  we  have  had. 
A  A  great  proportion  of  the  mifery  of  man 
is  owing  to  ignorance,  and  it  cannot  be  de 
nied 
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fried  that  the  Wofld  grows  wifer  every  day, 
Phyficians  and  furgeoris  know  how  much 
lefs  men  fufler  now  than  they  did  in  fimi-laf 
cafes  forff>6fly*  owing  to  improvements  in 
the  fcience  of  medicine,  and  in  furgical  ope 
rations.  To  read  of  the  methods  of  the  an 
cients  with  refpedt  to  the  (lone  in  the  blad 
der,  is  enough  to  fill  one  with  horror.  It 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Celfus  that  the 
practice  of  extracting  the  ftone  was  known  ; 
and  till  of  late  years  in  comparifon,  it  was 
Hot  expected  that  one  in  twenty  of  thofe 
who  fubmitted  to  the  operation  would  re 
cover  ;  whereas  it  is  now  a  tolerably  fafc 
operation  3  and  bdides>  we  are  not  without 
the  hope  of  difcovering  methods  of  diffolv- 
ing  the  flone,  without  pain,  in  the  bladder. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  inflances  of  im 
provements  that  leflen  the  fufferings  of  man 
kind.  This  fkill  is  indeed  in  a  manner  can- 
fined  to  Europeans,  but  thefe  occupy  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  know 
ledge  of  Europeans  will,  fio  doubt,  gra 
dually  extend  over  the  whole  world. 

G  Civiliza- 
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/<)  Civilization  and  good  government  have 
made  great  advances  in  Europe,  and  by 
means  of  this  men  live  in  a  ftate  of  much 
greater  fecurity  and  happinefs  ;  and  even  the 
intercourfe  betweefi  diftant  places,  and  dif- 
tant  countries,  is  both  fafe  and  pleafurablej 
xvhereas  in  former  times,  this  intercourfe 
was  hardly  practicable.  Let  any  perfon 
read  of  the  ftate  of  Italy,  and  that  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  general,  in  the  times 
of  Petrarch,  and  he  will  be  fatisfied  that  the 
'prefent  ftate  of  things  is  a  paradife  in  com- 
pai'ilbh  with  it. 

>oWar  is  unfpeakably  lefs  dreadful  than 
formerly,  though  it  is  a  great  evil  Itill  j  and 
as  true  political  knowledge  advances,  and 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  which  fuppofes 
a  peaceable  intercourfe,  are  more  experi 
enced,  it  is  fairly  to  be  prefumed,  that  wars 
will  not  fail  to  be  lefs  frequent,  as  well  as 
lefs  fanguinary  ;  fo  that  focicties  of  men,  as 
well  as  families  and  individuals,  will  find  it 
to  be  their  common  interefi  to  be  good 
neighbours,  and  national  jealoufy  will  give 
place  to  national  generoiity. 

The 
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progrefs  of  knowledge,  and  other 
caufes,  have  greatly  improved  the  fpirit  of 
the  various  religions  that  have  prevailed  in 
the  world.  Thofe  peculiarly  horrid  modes 
of  religion  which  enjoined  human  facrifices, 
as  well  as  many  abominable  practices,  have 
been  long  extinct;  and  perfecution  to  death 
for  confcience  fake,  by  which  the  world 
fuffered  fo  much  under  the  Pagan  Roman 
emperors,  and  even  the  philofophical  and 
mild  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well  as  in  the  days 
of  Papal  tyranny,  and  under  .other  eccle- 
fiaftical  hierarchies,  we  have  reafon  to  think, 
will  hardly  ever  be  revived  ;  the  folly  as  well 
as  the  cruelty  of  thefe  practices  is  fo  gene 
rally  acknowledged.  In  confequence  of 
.this  greater  liberty  of  fpeculating  upon  all 
fubjedts,  truth  has  a  much  fairer  chance  of 
prevailing  in  the  world  -t  and  the  knowledge 
and  general  fpread  of  truth  cannot  fail  to  be 
attended  with  a  great  variety  of  advantages, 
favourable  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of 
mankind* 

rr  We  have  no  occafion  to  coniider  by  what 

particular  means  thefe  advantages  have  ac- 
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crued  to  mankind  :   for  whatever  ihtfecon- 

dary  caufes  may  have  beep,  they  could  not 
have  operated  without  the  kind  provilion  of 
the  firft  and  proper  caufe  of  all ;  and  there 
fore,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  arguments 
of  his  benevolence,  or  of  the  preference  that 
he  gives  to  happinefs  before  mifery. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  for  the 
general  benevolence  of  the  deity  ieems  to  be 
abundantly  fatisfactory,  and  all  that  can  be 
objected  on  this  fubjeft  is  to  the  infinite 
extent  of  it.  And  yet  it  fliould  feern,  that 
there  can  be  no  bounds  to  an  affection  that 
has  been  proved  to  be  real.  Why  the  Di 
vine  Being  mould  love  his  creatures  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  no  more,  why  he  mould 
intend  them  a  certain  portion  of  happinefs, 
and  not  a  greater,  is  a  queftion  that  cannot 
eafily  be  anfwered.  The  probability,  that 
an  affection  unqueftionably  real  is  actually 
unbounded,  difpofes  us  to  inquire  whether, 
notwithstanding  appearances,  this  may  not 
be  the  cafe  here.  And,  though  we  cannot 
prove  the  flrict  infinity  of  the  divine  bene 
volence,  or  give  fo  much  evidence  for  it  as 

we 
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we  can  for  that  of  his  power  and  knowledge; 
yet  the  probability  will,  I  think,  appear  to 
be  in  favour  of  it,  if  we  fuffiiciently  attend 
to  the  confiderations  that  I  fliall  urge  in  my 
next, 

I  am,  &c. 
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X^  r/  /i  K    O  I  K  , 

HAVING  fhown,  in  my  laft  letter,  that 
the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things  muft 
be  pofTefTed  of  at  leafl  general  benevolence,  in 
this  I  {hall  endeavour  to  (hew  that,  notwith- 
ilanding  fome  feemingly  contrary  appear 
ances,  this  benevolence  may,  in  a  fufficient- 
ly  proper  fenfe,  be  confidered  as  infinite.  For 
this  purpofe  I  would  wifli  you  to  attend  to 
the  following  confederations, 

G  3  Firfl. 
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*Y  Firft.  That  any  dependent  Being  mould 
be  at  all  times  infinitely  happy,  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  be  impoffible ;  for  fuch  a  Being 
mufl  be  infinitely  knowing  and  powerful, 
that  is,  in  fa<5l,  equal  to  the  divine  Being 
himfelf.  The  happinefs  of  every  indivi 
dual  muft,  therefore,  neceflarily  be  limited, 
either  in  degree,  or  by  a  mixture  of  unhap- 
plncfe-y  and  whether  this  necefTary  limitation. 
is  beft  made  in  one  way  or  the  other,  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  deity  himfelf. 
However,  the  method  of  limitation  by  a 
mixture  of  pain  will  not,  I  dare  fay,  appear 
uneligible  to  perfons  of  competent  judg- 
men  i  • 

,3  It  is  even  a  common  thing  in  human  life 
to  prefer  this  variety,  rather  than  an  unva 
ried  degree  of  moderate  enjoyment.  This 
mode  of  limitation  being  fuppofed  prefer 
able,  nothing  remains  to  be  cenfured,  but 
the  degree  of  mifery  proper,  or  neceffary,  to 
be  mixed  with  any  proportion  of  happinefs, 
and  the  time,  and  other  circumftances,  of  the 
introduction  of  this  mifery.  And  in  this  no 
perfon,  furely,  will  pretend  to  dictate  to  a 

Being 
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Being  of  infinite  wifdom,  whofe  general 
benevolence  is  unqueftionable.  No  objec-' 
tion  of  this  kind,  therefore,  can  deferve  any 
reply. 

*^In  thefe  refpedls,  however,  the  probabi 
lity  a  priori t  in  general  at  leaft,  is  in  favour 
of  what  we  fee  actually  to  take  place;  fo 
that  it  is  a  fair,prefumption,  that,  as  our 
experience  advances,  we  mall  fee  more  and 
more  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  difpen- 
fations  of  providence.  Becaufe,  in  general, 
we  perceive  a  gradation  in  every  thing  from 
worfe  to  better,  which  is  a  circumftance 
highly  favourable  to  happinefs,  as  it  en^- 
courages  hope,  whiclvis  itfelf  a  principal  in 
gredient  in  human  happinefs. 
^5' Several  improvements  in  the  flate  of  the 
world  in  general  have  been  mentioned  al 
ready,  and  the  like  is  no  lefs  manifefl  in  the 
cafe  of  individuals  ;  the  fufferings  of  our 
infant  flate  exceeding  thofe  that  we  meet 
with  afterwards,  all  things  confidered.  Sup- 
pofing  a  flate  of  health,  and  competent  fub- 
fiflence  for  all,  which  (being  the  evident  in* 

G  4  tentioa 
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t&fttion  of  nature)  mull  here  be  foppqftxj, 
our  enjoyments  are  continually  iflcreafing  in 
real  value  from  infancy  to  old  age.  Let  a 
child  have  the  moft  perfect  health,  it  is  im- 
pofTible  to  educate  him  in  a  proper  manner, 
fo  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  his  own  future 
happinefs,  without  fubjecling  him  to  many 
difappointments  and  mortifications,  with 
refpect  to  which  no  fatisfactory  account  can 
be  given  hiw>  fo  as  to  make  him  acquiefce 
under  them.  Whereas,  beficjes  that  the 
purfuits  and  enjoyments  of  manhood  are  in 
themfelves  greatly  fqperjor  to  thofe  of  child- 
l^ood,  we  acquire  by  experience  fuch  a  com- 
prehenjioncf  mind,  as  enables  us  to  bear  with 
out  murmuring  the  evils  that  fall  to  our  lot  $ 
<ind  as  this  comprehenfion  of  mind  extends 
itfelf  every  4ay,  fuppofjng  what  here  muft 
alfo  fc>e  fuppofed  (QS  being  within  the  in>- 
tenlion  ©f  nature)  a  rational  and  virtuous 
life,  our  flock  of  intellectual  enjoyments  i$ 
augmenting  continually,  fo  that  the  mqft 
defirable  piirt  ef  a  well-fpent  jife  is  dd  age. 
And  it  is  evidently  and  highly  fo,  provided 

that, 
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that,  together  with  health,  a  man  enjoys 
what  is  alfo  the  intention  of  nature,  the  fo- 
cjetyof  3.  rifing  and  promifmg  family. 
<*  The  peculiar  fatisfadtion  with  which  3 
ehriilian  flouts  his  eyes  on  the  world,  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  proper  article  in 
this  account ;   though,  whether  thefe  hopes 
be  well  or  ill  founded,  they  are  actually  en 
joyed  by  great  numbers  of  the  human  race  ; 
and,  together  with  every  thing  elfe  that  ac 
tually  takes  place,  mull  have  been  intended 
for  us   in   this  life.     However,  I  am  well 
fatisfied  that  a   properly   natural  death,  or 
death   occafioned   by   the    mere  exhaufting 
(as  we  may  term  it)  of  the  vital  powers,  in 
a  fufticient  length  of  time,  provided  no  fu- 
perftitious   fears   accompany  it,  is  not  at 
tended  with  averfion  or  pain. 
^    Perhaps  no  part  of  the  general  fyftem  will 
appear  at  firft  light  more  liable  to  objection 
than   this   circumftance  of  death,   and   the 
train  of  difeafes  that  lead  to  it.     But  by  this 
means  room  is   made  for  ^jiiccefjlon  of  crea 
tures,  of  each  fpecies,  fo  that  t\\zfum  of  hap- 
fincfs  is,   upon  the  whole,  greater.     With 

refpect 
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refpect  to  man,  unlefs  the  whole  plan  of  his 
constitution,  and  all  the  laws  of  his  nature, 
were  changed,  it  is  unfpeakably  more  delir- 
able  that  there  fhould  be  a  fucceffion,  than 
that  the  fame  individuals  fhould  continue  on 
the  ilage  always.  For  a  new  generation 
learns  wifdom  from  the  follies  of  the  old, 
which  would  only  have  grown  more  invete 
rate  every  year.  Thus  the  whole  fpecies 
advances  more  quickly  to  maturity  ;  and  to 
the  JpecieS)  the  obftinacy,  and  other  infir 
mities  of  old  age,  will  probably  be  ever 
unknown. 

v  Secondly,  pain  itfelf,  and  as  fuch>  is  not 
without  its  real  ufe  with  refpect  to  true  hap- 
pinefs  -,  fo  that,  other  circumftances  (of 
which  we  can  be  no  judges)  being  fuppofed 
right,  we  have  reafon  to  be  thankful  for  the 
pains  and  dillrefles  to  which  we  are  fubject. 
For  pain  muft  not  be  coniidered  only  with 
refpecl  to  the  moment  of  fenfation,  but  alfo 
as  to  its  future  neceffary  effects  -y  and  ac 
cording  to  the  general  law  of  our  nature, 
admirably  explained  by  Dr.  Hartley,  the 
imprefiions  of  pain  remaining  in  the  mind 
2  fall 
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fall  at  length  within  the  limits  of  pleafure, 
and  contribute  moft  of  all  to  the  future  en 
joyment  of  life ;  fo  that,  without  this  re- 
fource,  life  would  nece&irily  grow  infipid 
and  tirefome. 

f  However,  without  recurring  to  abftrufe" 
confederations,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
recollection  of  pad  troubles,  after  a  certain 
interval,  becomes  highly  pleafurable  j  and  it 
is  a  pleafure  of  a  very  durable  kind.  It  is 
fo  generally  known  to  be  fo,  as  tofurnifh  an 
argument  for  bearing  troubles,  and  making 
them  lefs  felt  at  the  time  of  their  greateft 
preffure.  Thus  ./Eneas,  in  Virgil,  is  repre- 
fented  as  faying  to  his  companions  in  dif- 
trefs,  pojl  htec  meminiffe  jnvablt. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  nfe 
of  pain  to  children.  How  is  it  poffible  to 
teach  them  fufficient  caution  againft  abfolute 
deftruftion,  by  falls,  burns,  &c.  but  by  the 
actual  feeling  of  pain  from  thefe  circum- 
ftances.  No  parent,  or  any  perfon  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  children,  will  fay 
that  admonition  alone  would  anfwer  the 

purpofe  j 
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purpofe  ;  whereas  greater  evils  are  rnoft  ef 
fectually  prevented,   in  the  admirable  plan 
of  nature,  by  the  a&ual  experience  of  lefs 
evils.      What  is    more  pungent  than  the 
flings  of  fhame  and  remorle,  in  confequence 
of  improprieties  in  conduct,  and  of  vices  ? 
But  could  prudence  and  virtue  be  effectually 
inculcated  by  any  other  means  ?    No  perfon 
converfant  in  the  bufinefs  of  education  will 
venture  to  fay  that  they  could. 
^  As  the  pains  and  mortifications  of  our 
infant  ftate  are  the  natural  means  of  leflening 
the  pains   and  mortifications  of  advanced 
life  ;  fo  I  made  it  appear  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  in  the  fhort  correfpondence 
I  had  with  him,  that  his  theory  furnifhes 
pretty  fair  preemptions,  that  the  pains  of. 
this  life  may  fuffice  for  the  whole  of  our 
future  exiftence  •>  we  having  now  refources 
enow  for  a  perpetual  increafe  in  happinefs, 
without  any  affiflance  from  the  fenfation  of 
future  pain.     This  fpeculation  will  proba 
bly  appear  before  the  public  in  due  time, 
together   with   other   obfervations  relating 

to 
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to  the  extenfion  and  application  of  this, 
wonderfully  fimple  theory  of  the  mental 
affections. 

I  TThefe  confiderations  appear  to  me  abun* 
dantly  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  even 
the  unlimited  benevolence  of  the  author  of 
nature  is  not  affected  by  the  partial  evils  to  * 
which  we  are  fubject.  But  dill  it  will  be 
faid,  that  a  Being  of  pure  and  perfect  bene 
volence  might  have  obviated  this  incon 
venience,  by  a  different  original  conilitution 
of  nature,  in  which  evils  might  not  have, 
been  neceflary,  not  being  of  any  ufe  to  us  as 
fiich. 

5  But,  I  anfwer,  this  is  more  than  we  can 
pretend  to  fay  is  even  poj/ible,  or  within  the 
limits  of  infinite  power  itfelf ;  and  there  ij  . 
this  pretty  good  reafon  for  prefuming  that 
it  is  fo,  which  is,  that  in  prefent  circunv* 
ftances  we  always  fee  (wherever  we  cao  fee 
enough  to  be  in  any  meafure  judges)  that 
the  methods  that  are  taken  are  the  beft  for 
us,  all  other  things  connected  with  them 
being  confidered ;  and  the  fame  difpcjitwn.  in 
our  author  to  provide  the  beft  fox  us  in  one 
i  caf« 
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cafe  would  lead  him  to  provide  the  beft  for 
us  in  another  :  fo  that,  if,  cateris  manentibus, 
every  thing  is  for  the  beft,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  whole  is  for  the  beft  ;  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind  to  make  this  provifion  being 
the  very  fame  in  both  cafes. 
« ^  Suppofing  it  poffible,  therefore,  for  the 
Divine  Being  to  have  created  men  with  all 
the  feelings  and  ideas  that  are  acquired  in 
the  courfe  of  a  painful  and  laborious  life, 
fince  it  muft  have  been  in  violation  of  all 
general  laws,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that 
laws,  or  general  methods  of  acting,  are  pre 
ferable  to  no  laws  at  all ;  and  that  it  is  bet 
ter,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  divine  agency 
fhould  not  be  fo  very  confp.icuous,  as  it 
muft  have  been  upon  the  plan  of  a  conftant 
and  momentary  interference. 
f  j'lt  is  plain  there  could  be  little  room  for 
the  exercife  of  ivifdom,  in  God  or  man,  if 
there  had  been  no  general  laws.  For  the 
whole  plan  of  nature,  from  which  we  infer 
defign  or  wifdom,  is  admirable,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  being  a  fyftem  of  wonderfully 
general  and  fimple  laws,  fo  that  innumerable 

ends 
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ends  are  gained  by  the  feweft  means,  and 
the  greateft  good  produced  with  the  leaft 
poffible  evil.  And  the  wifdom  and  forefight 
of  man  could  have  had  no  fcope,  if  there 
had  been  no  invariable  plan  of  nature  to  be 
the  object  of  his  inveftigation  and  ftudy,  by 
which  to  guide  his  conduct,  and  direct  his 
expectations. 

/&In  comparifon  with  the  folid  advantages 
we  derive  from  the  exercife  of  our  faculties 
on  this  plan  of  general  laws,  how  trifling  are 
thofe  that  would  accrue  to  us  from  even  the 
frequent  interruption,  and  much  more  from 
the  total  abrogation  of  them  ?  What  could 
we  gain  but  that  a  child  falling  into  the  fire 
mould  not  be  burned,  or  that  a  man  falling 
from  a  precipice  mould  not  be  darned  to 
pieces  ?  But  all  the  accidents  that  happen  of 
this  kind,  and  which  our  reafon  is  given  us 
to  enable  us  to  guard  againfl,  are  fu rely  not 
to  be  bought  oft  at  fuch  a  price  as  this. 
How  little  do  we  fufFer  on  the  whole  by  ac 
cidents  fromfa-e,  compared  with  the  benefits 
we  derive  from  it ;  and  how  much  greater 
gainers  are  we  ftill  on  the  balance  by  the 
great  law  of  gravitation. 

The 
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(1  The  advantage,  if  not  the  neceftity,  of  ge* 
ncral  laws,  is  belt  feen  in  the  conduct  of  a 
large  family,  of  a  fchool,  or  of  a  commu 
nity  ;  becaufe  the  good  of  the  whale  muft 
be  confulted  in  Conjunction  with  that  of  each 
individual;  and  we  often  find  it  to  be  wife 
and  right  to  fuffer  individuals  to  bring  them- 
felves  into  difficulties,  from  which  we  would 
gladly  relieve  them,  if  we  had  not  refpe"ct  to 
others  who  are  equally  under  our  care. 
How  often  is  a  favourite  child,  or  pupil, 
punifhed,  or  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety 
falfely  convicted  of  a  crime,  fufFered  to  die, 
rather  than  violate  general  rules,  falutary  to 
the  whole.  Now,  as  fmall  focieties  cannot 
be  governed  without  general  rules,  and  parti 
cular  inconveniencies  ;  it  may,  for  any  thing 
that  we  know,  be  naturally  impoiiible  to  go 
vern  the  large  fociety  of  mankind  without 
fuch  general  laws,  though  attended  with  par 
ticular  inconveniencies. 
d  If  it  be  faid  that  the  Divine  Being  might 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals,  I  anfwer  that  thofe 
individuals  would,  without  a  fecond  in 
terference,  lofe  the  benefit  they  would  have 

derived 
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derived  from  their  fufferings  as  fuch  (teach 
ing  them  caution,  &c.)  and  if  the  Divine 
Being  did  this  in  all  cafes,  to  prevent  all 
evil,  there  would  be  no  general  laws  at  all ; 
and  who  can  direct  him  when  to  interfere, 
and  when  not  ?  As  to  very  rare  cafes,  it  is 
pomble,  though  I  own  not  probable  (be- 
caufe  it  would  imply  a  want  of  forefight  in 
the  original  plan)  that  the  Divine  Being  does 
interfere  in  this  inviiible  manner. 
/G!  If  we  confider  the  human  race  as  the  moft 
valuable  of  the  divine  productions  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  intellectual  happinefs  as 
the  mod  valuable  part  of  his  happinefs ,  if 
the  training  of  men  to  great  elevation  of 
thought,  comprehenlion  of  mind,  virtuous 
affections,  and  generous  actions,  be  any  ob 
ject  with  the  grear  Author  of  all  things,  (and 
the  good  of  the  whole  feems  to  require  that 
there  mould  be  a  proportion  of  fuch  exalted 
beings)  this  world,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
as  we  think  them,  is  perhaps  the  bed  poffible 
fchool  in  which  they  could  be  thus  trained. 
How  could  we  be  taught  compaffion  for 
others,  without  fuffering  ourfelves,  and  where 

H  could 
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could  the  rudiments  of  the  heroic  virtues  of 
fortitude,  patience,  clemency,  &c.  be  ac 
quired  but  in  the  fchool  of  adverlity,  in 
ftruggling  with  hardfhips,  and  contending 
with  oppreiTion,  ingratitude,  and  other  vices, 
moral  evils  as  well  as  natural  ones  ? 
3^If  we  fuppofe  thefe  truly  great  minds 
formed  here,  as  in  a  nurjery,  for  the  purpofe 
of  future  exiftence,  refpecling  their  own 
happinefs,  or  that  of  others,  the  confidera- 
tion  will  furniih  another  argument  for  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things.  What  evidence 
there  is  of  this  being  the  cafe  we  fhall  fee 
hereafter. 

,K  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  veiy  poflible,  not- 
\vithftanding  fome  appearances  to  the  con 
trary,  that  the  affeftion  of  the  univerfal  pa 
rent  to  his  offspring  may  be  cvenJ>ound/cfif 
or,  properly  fpeaking,  infinite ,  and  alfo  that 
the  actual  happinefs  of  the  whole  creation 
may  be  confidered  as  infinite,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  partial  evil  there  is  in  it.  For  if 
good  prevail  upon  the  whole,  the  creation  . 
being  fuppofed  infinite,  happinefs  will  be  in 
finitely  extended  j  and  in  the  eye  of  a  being 

of 
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of  perfect  comprehenfion,  fuch  as  the  Divine 
Being  muft  be,  capable  of  perceiving  the  ba 
lance  of  good  only,  it  will  be  happinefs  un 
mixed  with  mifery.  Nay,  fuppofing  men 
(and  it  is  of  men  only  that  I  am  now  treat 
ing)  to  live  for  ever,  if  each  be  happy  upon 
the  whole,  and  efpecially  if  the  happinefs  of 
each  be  conftantly  accelerated,  each  indivi 
dual  may  be  faid  to  be  infinitely  happy 
in  the  whole  of  his  exigence ;  fo  that  to 
the  divine  comprehenfion  the  whole  will 
be  happinefs  infinito-infinite.  See  Dr  Hart 
ley's  admirable  illuilration  of  this  fubject, 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Qbfervailons. 

on  Man. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER        VII. 

The  Evidence  of  the  moral  Government  of  the 
World,  and  the  Branches  of  natural  Religion. 

D  E  A  R    SIR. 
I 

F  F  you  will  admit  that  I  have  proved  to 
your  fatisfaclion  that  there  is  a  God,   a 


firfl  caufe,  pofTeiled  of  infinite  power,  wif- 
H  2  dom 
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dom  and  goodncfs,  or  only  of  fuch  degrees 

of  thofe  attributes  as,  in  a  popular  fenfe  of 

r    r 

the  word,  may  be  deemed  infinite,  that  is, 
far  exceeding  our  comprehenfion,  nothing 
more  will  be  requifite  to  prove  every  moral 
perfection,  and  that  we  are  under  a  proper 
moral  government. 

^Juftice,  mercy,  and  veracity,  with  every 
thing  elfe  that  is  of  a  moral  nature,  are,  in 
fact,  and  philofophically  confidered,  only 
modifications  of  benevolence.  For  a  Being, 
limply  and  truly  benevolent,  will  neceflarily 
act  according  to  what  are  called  the  rules  of 
juflice,  mercy,  and  veracity ;  becaufe  in  no 
other  way  can  he  promote  the  good  of  fuch, 
moral  agents,  as  are  fubject  to  his  govern 
ment.  Even  jujlice  itfelf,  which  feems 
to  be  the  moft  oppofite  to  goodnefs,  is 
fuch  a  degree  of  feverity,  or  pains  and  penal 
ties  fo  inflicted,  as  will  produce  the  beft 
effect,  with  refpect  both  to  thofe  who  are 
expofed  to  them,  and  to  others  who  are  un 
der  the  fame  government  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  degree  of  evil  which  is  calcu 
lated  to  produce  the  greateil  degree  of  good  ; 
2  and 
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and  if  the  punifhment  exceed  this  meafure, 
if,  in  any  inftance,  it  be  an  unneceffary,  or 
ufelejs  fufferingy  it  is  always  cenfured  as 
cruelty,  and  is  not  even  called  juftice,  but 
real  injuflice. 

,irFor  the  fame  reafon,  if,  in  any  particular 
eafe,  the  ftricl:  execution  of  the  law  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  it  is  univerfally  agreed 
that  the  punimment  ought  to  be  remitted, 
and  then  what  we  call  mercy,  or  clemency, 
will  take  place  ;  but  it  does  not  deferve  the 
name  of  clemency,  nor  is  it  worthy  of  com 
mendation  as  a  virtue,  but  it  is  cenfured  as 
a  weaknefs,  or  fomething  worfe,  if  it  be  fo 
circumstanced  as  to  encourage  the  comrnif- 
fion  of  crimes,  and  confequently  make  more 
differing  neceiTary  in  future.  In  fhort,  a 
truly  good  and  wife  governor  frames  the 
whole  of  his  adminiftration  with  a  view  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts,  or  he  will  en 
deavour  to  produce  the  greatefl  fum  of  hap 
pinefs  with  the  leaft  poffible  mixture  of  pain 
or  mifery. 

^But  you  will  check  me  in  the  courfe  of 

this  argument,  and  fay,  that  if  moral  go- 

H  3  vernment 
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vernment  be  the  neceflary  refult  of  benevo 
lence,  we  ought  to  perceive  fome  traces  of 
this  moral  government  before  we  can  admit 
the  iupreme  Being  to  be  benevolent,  and  that 
this  ought  to  be  the  principal  argument  for 
his  benevolence. 

tfl  acknowledge  it,  but  at  the  fame  time  I 
muft  obferve  that  any  independent  evidence 
of  benevolence,  fuch  as  I  have  produced,  is 
a  ftrong  proof,  a  priori,  that  there  will  be  a 
moral  government ;  beraufe,  as  I  havejuft 
fhewn,  if  benevolence  be  uniform  and  con- 
fiftent,  it  muft  produce  moral  government, 
where  moral  agents  are  concerned ;  fo  that, 
having  this  previous  reafon  to  expert  a  moral 
government,  we  ought  to  fuppofe  that  fuch 
a  government  does  exift,  unlefs  there  be  evi 
dent  proof  of  the  contrary.  Becaufe  if  this 
proof  be  indifputable,  it  muft  be  concluded 
that  the  fupreme  Being  is  not  benevolent,  of 
which  we  are  fuppofed  tp  have  already  other 
independent  evidence. 

C  Now,  the  mere  delay  ofpumfoment,  which 
is  all  that  we  can  alledge  againft  the  reality 
of  a  prefent  moral  government,   is  no  evi 
dence 
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dence  againft  it,  fo  long  as  the  offender  is 
within  the  reach  of  juftice;  becaufe  it  may 
be  an  inftance  of  the  wifdom  and  juft  dif- 
cretion  of  a  governor,  to  give  all  his  fub- 
jedts  a  fufficient  trial,  and  treat  them  ac 
cording  to  their  general  character,  allowing 
fufficient  time  in  which  to  form  that  cha 
racter,  rather  than  exact  an  immediate  pu- 
nimment  for  every  particular  offence. 
~)  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  men  not 
to  punifh  for  the  firffc  offence,  but  to  give 
room  for  amendment ;  and  it  may  be  the 
more  expected  of  God,  whofe  juftice  no 
criminal  can  finally  efcape,  and  whofe  pene 
tration  no  artifice  can  impofe  upon.  Had 
human  magiflrates  more  knowledge,  and 
more  power,  they  might,  in  that  proportion, 
give  greater  fcope  to  men  to  form,  and  to 
mew,  their  characters,  by  deferring  to  take 
cognizance  of  crimes.  It  is  becaufe  crimi 
nals  may  impofe  upon  them  by  pretences  of 
reformation,  or  efcape  from  their  hands, 
that  it  is,  in  general,  wife  in  them  to  anim 
advert  upon  crimes  without  much  delay, 
and  with  few  exceptions. 

H4  For 
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For  nny  thing  that  appears,  therefore,  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  world  (notwithstanding, 
in  fome  refprcts,  all  things  fall  alike  to  all9 
and  a  vifible  distinction  is  not  always  made 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  and 
even  notwithstanding  the  wicked  may,  in 
fome  cafes,  derive  an  advantage  from  their 
vices)  may  perfectly  correfpond  to  fuch  a 
flate  of  moral  government  as  a  Being  of  in 
finite  wifdom  and  power  would  exercife  to 
wards  mankind.  And  if  this  only  may  be 
the  cafe,  any  independent  evidence  of  the 
divine  benevolence  ought  to  make  us  con 
clude  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  Jead  us  to 
exped:  that,  at  a  proper  time  (of  which  the 
Divine  Being  himfelf  is  the  only  judge) 
both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  will  meet 
with  their  juft  and  full  recompence. 

But  there  is  not  wanting  mdependent,  and 
Sufficient  evidence,  of  a  moral  government 
of  the  world,  fimilar  to  the  independent 
evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  its  author. 
For,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  ad 
mitted  above,  refpecling  the  promifcuous. 
diftribution  of  happinefs  and  mifery  in  the 

world, 
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world,  it  is  unqueftionable,  that  virtue  gives 
a  man  a  better  chance  for  happinefs  than 
vice. 

What  happinefs  can  any  man  enjoy  with 
out  health^  and  is  not  temperance  favourable 
to  health,  and  intemperance  the  bane  of  it  ? 
What  are  all  the  outward  advantages  of  life 
without  peace  of  mind  -y  and  whatever  be  the 
proximate  caufe  of  it,  it  is  a  fadt,  and  there 
fore  muft  have  been  the  intention  of  our 
maker,  that  peace  of  mind  is  the  natural 
companion  of  integrity  and  honour,  and  not 
of  fraud  and  injuftice.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
beaevolence,  and  of  that  courfe  of  conduct 
which  arifes  from  it,  and  by  no  means  of 
malevolence.  Do  we  not  alfo  fee  that  a 
moderate  competency,  which  is  much  more 
valuable  than  riches,  is  generally  the  re 
ward  of  fidelity  and  induftry,  and  that  pof- 
feffions  acquired  by  diihoneft  arts  are  very 
infecure,  if,  on  other  accounts,  a  man  could 
have  any  enjoyment  of  them.  What  but 
common  obfervation  has  given  rife  to  the 
common  proverb,  that  bonefty  is  the  beft 
policy  ? 

The 
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The  beft  definition  and  criterion  of  virtue 
is,  "  that  difpolition  of  mind,  and  that 
"  courfe  of  conduct  arifing  from  it,  which 
*'  is  beft  calculated  to  promote  a  man's  own 
"  happinefs,  and  the  happinefs  of  others 
"  with  whom  he  is  connected ;"  and  to 
prove  any  thing  to  be  reilly  and  ultimately 
niifchievous,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  prove 
it  to  be  vicious  and  wrong.  The  rule  of 
temperance  is  to  eat  and  drink  fo  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  health,  and  confequently 
enjoyment ;  and  intemperance  does  not  con- 
fift  in  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  gra 
tification  of  our  appetites,  but  in  procuring 
momentary  pleafure  with  future  and  more 
lafting  pain  -,  in  laying  a  foundation  for  dif- 
eafes,  and  thereby  difqualifying  a  man  for 
enjoying  lifehimfelf,  or  contributing  to  the 
happinefs  of  others  who  are  dependent  upon 
him.  In  the  fame  manner  we  rix  the  boun 
daries  of  all  the  vices,  and  all  the  virtues. 
Virtue  is,  in  fact,  that  which  naturally  pro 
duces  the  greater!  fum  of  good,  and  vice  is 
that  which  produces  the  greateft  fum  of 
evil. 

In 
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In  fhort,  the  virtuous  man  is  he  that  acts 
with  the  greatest  wifdom  and  comprehenfion 
of  mind,  having  refpect  to  what  is  future  as 
well  as  what  is  prefent ;  and  the  vicious  man 
is  he  that  acts  with  the  leaft  juft  prudence 
and  forefight,  catching  at  prefent  pleafure 
and  advantage,  and  neglecting  what  is  future, 
though  of  more  value  to  him.  it  cannot, 
therefore,  but  be,  that  virtue  muft,  upon 
the  whole,  lead  to  happinefs,  and  vice  to 
mifery ;  and  fince  this  arifes  from  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature,  and  of  the  world,  it  muft 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  author  of 
nature  that  it  mould  be  fo. 

Alfo,  as  from  the  general  benevolence  of 
the  deity  we  inferred  his  infinite  benevolence, 
fo  from  his  general  refpect  to  virtue  we  may 
infer  his  fr,ri6t  and  invariable  refpect  to  it ; 
and  as  it  cannot  but  appear  probable  that 
partial  evils  mull  be  admitted  by  an  all-pow 
erful,  and  certainly  a  benevolent  Being,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be,  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
us,  connected  with,  or  productive  of,  good  ; 
fo  there  is  an  equal  probability  that,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  a  Being  of  infinite  power 

and 
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and  wifdom  (and  certainly  a  favourer  of  vir 
tue,  as  of  happinefs)  all  irregularities  in  the 
diftribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  are 
either  only  feemingly  fo,  or  merely  tem 
porary  ;  and  that,  when  the  whole  fcheme 
(hall  be  completed,  they  will  appear  to  have 
been  proper  parts  of  the  moft  perfeft  moral 
admiuiftration. 

Since  then  it  is  a  facl,  that  we  are  in  a 
ftate  juftly  intitled  to  the  appellation  of 
moral  government  (,this  being  not  only  pre- 
fumed  from  the  confideration  of  the  divine 
benevolence  previouily  eftablimed,  but  alfo 
deduced  independently,  from  adlual  appear 
ances)  there  muft  be  a  foundation  for  what 
may  be  termed  natural  religion-,  that  is,  there 
is  a  fyftem  of  duty  to  which  we  ought  to 
conform,  becaufe  there  are  rewards  and  pu- 
nifoments  that  we  have  to  expect. 

Our  duty  with  refpecl  to  ourfefoes  and 
others  is,  in  general,  fufficiently  obvious, 
becaufe  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  to 
feel,  and  to  a&,  as  our  own  true  and  ulti 
mate  happinefs,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
others,  requires.  With  refpeft  to  the  £>/- 

w'rte 
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vine  Being,  we  muft  be  guided  by  analogies, 
which,  however,  are  tolerably  diftinct. 

Thus,  if  gratitude  be  due  to  human  bene 
factors,  it  muft  be  due  in  a  greater  degree  to 
God,  from  whom  we  receive  unfpeakably 
more  then  from  man  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
it  muft  be  concluded  to  be  our  duty  to  reve 
rence  him,  to  refpect  his  authority,  and  to 
confide  in  the  wifdom  and  goudnefs  of  his 
providence.  For  fince  he  made  us,  it  muft 
be  evident  that  we  are  not  beneath  his  no 
tice  and  attention ;  and  fince  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  to  which  we  are  fubject,  are  his  efta- 
blimment,  nothing  that  befals  us  can  be 
unforefeen,  or,  confequently,  unintended  by 
him.  With  this  perfuafion,  we  muft  fee 
and  refpect  the  hand  of  God  in  every  thing. 
And  if  every  thing  is  as  God  intended  it  to 
be,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  us  whether  this 
intention  was  formed  the  moment  immedi 
ately  preceding  any  particular  event,  or  from 
all  eternity. 

If  reverence,  gratitude,  obedience,  and 
confidence,  be  our  duty  with  refpect  to  God 
(which  we  infer  from  the  analogy  of  thofe 

duties 
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duties  to  men)  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fame 
analogy,  that  we  exprefs  thefe  fentiments  in 
words  ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  moft  natural 
manner,  agreeably  to  the  fame  analogy,  in  a 
direft  addrefs  to  the  Author  of  our  being ;  fo 
that  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  pro 
perly  purfued,  will  lead  us  to  prayer. 

That  we  mould  exprefs  our  reverence  for 
God,  our  gratitude  to  him,  and  our  confi 
dence  in  him,  is  generally  thought  reafon- 
able ;  but  it  is  faid  that  we  are  not  autho- 
rifed  to  ajk  any  thing  of  him.  But  even  this 
is  unavoidable;  if  we  follow  the  analogy 
above-mentioned.  Confidering  God  as  our 
governor,  father,  guardian,  or  prote&or,  we 
cannot  refift  the  impulfe  to  apply  to  him  in 
our  difficulties,  as  to  any  other  beinp-  or 
perfon,  flanding  in  the  fame  relation  to  us. 
Analogy  fets  afide  all  diftinftion  in  this  cafe; 
and  if  the  analogy  itfelf  be  natural,  it  is  it- 
felf  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  nature,  and, 
therefore,  fufficiently  authorifes  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  it. 

It  is  no  obje&ion  to  the  natural  duty  of 

prayer  to  God,  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  know 

;  our 
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our  wants,  and  to  be  the  beft  judge  .of  the 
propriety  of  fupplying  them.  For  we  our- 
felves  may  have  the  fame  good  difpofition 
towards  our  children,  and  yet  fee  fufficient 
reafon  for  infifting  upon  their  perfonal  ap 
plication  to  us,  as  an  expreffion  of  their 
obligation,  and  a  neceflary  means  of  culci- 
vating  a  due  fenfe  of  their  relation  to  us,  and 
dependence  upon  us. 

The  idea  of  every  thing  being  predeter 
mined  from  all  eternity,  is  no  objection  to 
prayer,  becaufe  all  means  are  appointed  as 
well  as  ends  •,  and,  therefore,  if  prayer  be  in 
itfelf  a  proper  means,  the  end  to  be  obtained 
by  it,  we  may  be  allured,  will  not  be  had 
without  this,  any  more  than  without  any 
other  means,  or  necefTary  previous  circum- 
ftances.  No  man  will  refrain  from  plow 
ing  his  ground  becaufe  God  forefees  whether 
he  will  have  a  harveft  or  not.  It  is  fufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  there  never  has  been, 
and  therefore  probably  never  will  be,  any 
harveft  without  previous  plowing.  Know 
ing  this,  if  we  only  have  the  defire  of  harveft, 

plowing 
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plowing  the  ground,  and  every  thing  elle 
that  we  know  to  be  previouily  necefiary  to 
it,  and  to  be  within  our  power ,  will  be  done 
by  us  of  courfe. 

It  is  pofTible,   however,  that  were  we  as 
perfect  as  our  nature  and  ftate  will   admit, 
having  acquired  all   the  comprehenfion  of 
mind  to  which  we  can  ever  attain,  and  hav 
ing  a  fteady  belief  in  the  infinite   wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  with  a  conftant 
fenfe  of  his  prefence  with  us,  and  unremitted 
attention  to  us,   our  devotion  might  be  no 
thing  more  than  a  deep  reverence  and  joyful 
confidence,  perfuaded  that  all  the  divine  dif- 
pofals  weie  right  and  kind  ;  and    in   their 
calmer  moments  very  excellent  and  good  men 
do  approach  to  this  ftate.     They  feel  no  oc- 
caiion  to  ajk  for  any  thing,  becaufe  they  feel 
no  want  of  any  thing.     But  the  generality  of 
mankind  always,  and  the  bell:  of  men  not 
pofTeffing  themfelves  at  all  times  with  equal 
tranquility,   muft,  and  will,  acquiefce  in  a 
devotion  of  a   lefs  perfect  form.     And  the 
Divine  Being,  knowing  this  imperfect  ftate 

of 
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of  our  nature,  mufl  mean  that  we  mould  act 
agreeably  to  it,  and  require  of  us  expreflions 
of  devotion  adapted  to  our  imperfect  ilate. 

This  progrefs  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  :  for  when  our  children 
are  fully  pofTefied  of  that  affection  for  us, 
and  confidence  in  us,  which  was  the  object 
and  end  of  any  formal  prefcribed  mode  of 
addrefs,  &c.  we  do  not  infift  upon  the  form. 
We  are  then  fatisfied  with  their  experienced 
attachment  to  us,  and  make  them  equally 
the  objects  of  our  kind  attention,  whether 
they  apply  to  us  in  form  for  what  they  want, 
or  not. 

In  all  this,  you  fee,  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  following  the  heft  analogies  we 
can  find,  and  thofe  are  clearly  in  favour  of  a 
duty  to  God,  as  well  as  to  man,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  a  duty  and  a  behaviour  fimilar 
to  that  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  due  to 
our  parents,  guardians,  and  friends,  but  dif 
fering  in  proportion  to  the  infinite  lupe* 
riority  of  the  fupreme  Being  to  every  inferior 
Being,  and  the  infinitely  greater  magnitude 
of  our  obligations  to  him.  Let  us  now  fee 

I  whether 
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whether  there  be  any  analogy,  from  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  that  can  give  us 
any  infight  into  the  extent  and  duration  of 
the  fyftem  of  moral  government  under  which 
we  manifeftly  are.  But  this  I  fhall  referve 
for  the  iubjedt  of  another  letter.  In  the 
mean  time, 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER         VIII. 

Of  the  Evidence  for  the  future  Exijlence  of 
Man. 

DEAR    SIR, 

I  Have  already  obferved  that  benevolence, 
once  proved  to  be  real,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  to  be  other  than  boundlefs  -y  and 
this  muft  be  more  efpecially  the  cafe  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  who  can  have  no  rival, 
or  be  jealous  of  any  Being  whatever.  Such 

Beings 
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Beings  as  we  are   may  really  wifli  well  to 
others,  and  yet  may  wilh  them  only  a  certain 
degree  of  happinefs  ;   but  then  the  defire  of 
that  limitation  will  be  found,  if  it  be  exa 
mined,  to  be  occafioned  by  fomething  pecu 
liar  to  our  fituation,  as  limited  and  imperfect 
Beings,  and  what  can  have  no  place  with  the 
Deity.    His  benevolence,  if  real,  muft,  as  we 
fhould  think,  beboundlefs.    He  muft,  there 
fore,  wifh  the  greateft  good  of  his  creation, 
and  the  limitation  to  the  prefent  affinal  hap 
pinefs  of  the   univerfe  muft  arife  from  per- 
feftion  of  happinefs  being  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  created,  and,  confequently,  finite 
Beings,  and  with  that  mixture  of  pain,  which 
may  be    really  necefiary,   according   to  the 
beft  poffible  general  conftitution  of  nature, 
to  promote  this  happinefs. 
u/  But  pain,  we  have  feen,  tends  to  limit  and 
exclude  itfelf,  and  things  are  evidently  in  a 
progrefs  to   a  better  ftate.     There  is  fome 
reafon,  therefore,  to  expect  that  this  meliora 
tion   will  go   on    without   limits.     And  as 
exact  and  equal  government  arifes  from  per- 
fe£t  benevolence   (and  even,  independent  of 
I  2  the 
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the  arguments  for  benevolence,  dees  take 
place  in  fome  degree)  we  cannot,  as  it  mould 
feem,  but  be  led  by  this  analogy  to  expect  a 
more  perfect  retribution  than  we  fee  to  take 
place  here,  and,  confequently,  to  look  for  a 
ftate  where  moral  agents  will  find  more  exact 
rewards  for  virtue,  and  more  ample  punim- 
ments  for  vice  than  they  meet  with  in  this 
world.  I  do  not  fay  that  the  argument  from 
thefe  analogies  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  produce  a 
confident  expectation  of  fuch  a  future  ftate ; 
but  it  certainly,  in  fact,  produces  a  twtfh  for 
it ;  and  this  wim  itfelf,  being  produced  by 
the  analogy  of  nature,  is  fome  evidence  of 
the  thing  wifhed  for. 

'i  Other  analogies,  it  is  acknowledged,  tend 
.to  damp  this  expectation.  We  fee  that  men, 
whofe  powers  of  perception  and  thought  de 
pend  upon  the  organized  ftate  of  the  brain, 
decay  and'die,  exactly  like  plants,  or  the  in 
ferior  animals,  and  we  fee  no  inflance  of  any 
revival.  But  flill,  while  there  exifts  in 
nature  a  power  unqueftionably  equal  to  their 
revival  (for  it  is  the  power  that  actually 
brought  them  into  being  at  firft)  the  former 

analogies 
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analogies  may  lead  us  to  look  for  this  future 
ftate  of  more  exact  retribution,  to  which  we 
fee  fomething  like  a  reference  in  this,  and  for 
a  more  copious  difplay  of  the  divine  good- 
nefs,  even  beyond  the  grave. 

Jf  On  fome,  efpecially  on  perfons  confcious 
of  great  integrity,  and  of  great  ftcffermgs  in 
confequence  of  it,  thefe  analogies  will  make 
a  greater  impreffion,  will  produce  a  more 
earneft  longing,  and,  confequently,  a  ftronger 

faith,  than  others  will  have;  and  the  fame 
perfons  will,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  affeded 
by  them  differently  at  different  times.  This 
fluctuation,  and  degreje  of  uncertainty,  muft 
make  every  rational  Being,  and  efpecially 
every  good  man,  who  rejoices  in  what  he 
fees  of  the  works  and  government  of  God, 
earneftly  long  for  farther  information  on  this 
moft  interefting  fuhjecT:;  and  this  farther  in 
formation  we  may  perhaps  find  the  univerfal 
father  has  actually  given  us. 

l     I  think  it  of  fome  importance  to  obferve, 

that  the  degree  of  moral  government  under 

which  we  are    (the  confKtution   of  nature 

evidently  favouring  a  courfe  of  virtue,   and 

I  3  frowning 
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frowning  upon  a  courfe  of  vice)  is  a 
independent  of  all  reafoning  concerning  the 
existence  of  God  himielf,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  determine  the  conduct  of  thofe 
who  are  not  fatisfied  with  refpect  to  the 
proof  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  even  of  thofe  who  are  properly  atbeifts, 
believing  that  nothing  exifts  betides  the 
world,  or  the  univerfe,  of  which  we  our- 
felves  are  a  part. 

\  Whether  there  be  any  author  of  nature,  or 
not,  there  cannot  beany  doubt  of  there  be 
ing  an  eftablifljed  courje  of  nature  $  and  an 
atheift  mult  believe  it  to  be  the  more  firmly 
eftablimed,  and  fee  lefs  profpect  of  any 
change,  from  acknowledging  no  fuperior 
Being  capable  of  producing  that  change.  If, 
therefore,  the  courfe  of  nature  be  actually 
in  favour  of  virtue,  it  muft  be  the  intereft 
and  wifdom  of  every  human  Being  to  be 
virtuous.  And  farther,  if  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  nature,  independent  of  any 
confideration  of  the  author  of  it,  that  things 
are  in  an  improving  ftate,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  more  exad: 

and 
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and  equal  retribution,  it  muft  produce  an 
expectation  that  this  courfe  of  nature  will 
go  on  to  favour  virtue  ftill  more  -y  and,  there 
fore,  it  may  be  within  the  courfe  of  nature 
that  men,  as  moral  agents,  mould  furvive  the 
grave,  or  be  re-produced \  to  enjoy  the  full 
reward  of  virtue,  or  to  fuffer  the  punifli- 
ments  due  to  their  vices. 
1  It  is  acknowledged  that  we  have  no  idea 
how  this  can  come  to  pafs-,  but  neither  have 
"we,  any  knowledge  how  we,  that  is,  the 
human  fpecies,  came  into  being ;  fo  that, 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  our 
re-produtlion  may  be  as  much  within  the 
proper  courfe  of  nature,  as  our  original  pro 
duction;  and,  confequently,  nothing  hinders 
but  that  our  expectation  of  a  more  perfect 
ftate  of  things,  and  a  ftate  of  more  exact  re 
tribution,  raifed  by  the  obfervation  of  the 
actual  courfe  of  nature,  may  be  fulfilled. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  future  ft  ate,  even 
though  there  be  no  God  at  all.  That  is, 
as  it  is  certainly,  and  independently  of  all 
other  confiderations,  our  wifdom  to  be  vir 
tuous  in  this  life,  it  may  be  equally  our 
I  4  wifdom 
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wifdom  to  be  virtuous  with  a  view  to  a  life 
to  come.  And,  faint  as  this  probability 
may  be  thought,  it  is  however  fomething, 
and  muft  add  fomething  to  the  fandions  of 
virtue.  Let  not  atheifts,  therefore,  think 
themfelves  quite  fecure  with  refpecl:  to  a  fu 
ture  life.  Things  as  extraordinary  as  this, 
efpecially  upon  the  hypothecs  of  there  be 
ing  no  God,  have  taken  place,  and  therefore 
this,  which  is  fufficiently  analogous  to  the 
reft,  may  take  place  alfo. 
Jj  Let  any  perfon  only  confider  attentively 
the  meaneft  plant  that  comes  in  his  way, 
and  he  cannot  but  difcover  a  wonderful  ex 
tent  of  view  in  the  adaptation  of  every  part  of 
it  to  the  reft,  as  of  the  root  to  the  ftem,  the 
ftem  to  the  leaf,  the  leaf  to  the  flower,  the 
flower  to  the  fruit,  the  fruit  to  the  feed, 
&c.  &c,  &c.  He  will  alfo  perceive  as  won 
derful  an  adaptation  of  all  thefe  to  the  foil, 
and  the  climate ;  and  to  the  deftined  dura 
tion  mode  and  extent  of  propagation,  6tc.  of 
the  plant.  He  will  alfo  perceive  a  wonder 
ful  relation  of  one  plant  to  another,  with 
refpecl:  to  fimilarity  of  ftru&ure,  ufes,  and 

mutual 
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mutual  fubferviency.  He  will  perceive  an 
other  relation  that  they  bear  to  the  animals 
that  feed  upon  them,  or,  in  any  other  re- 
fpeft,  avail  themfelves  of thenu  In  extend 
ing  his  refearches,  he  will  perceive  an  equal 
extent  of  view  in  the  parts  of  the  animal 
economy,  their  relation  to  the  vegetable 
world,  and  to  one  another,  as  of  the  carni 
vorous  to  the  graminivorous,  6cc.  and  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  them,  to  their 
rank,  place,  and  ufe,  in  the  iyltem  of  the 
world. 

A  After  this,  let  him  confider  this  world, 
that  is,  the  earth,  as  part  of  a  greater  fyftem, 
(each  part  of  which,  probably,  as  perfect  in 
its  kind)  with  the  probable  relation  of  the 
folar  fyftem  itfelf  to  other  fyftems  in  the 
vifible  univerfe.  And  then,  whether  lie 
fuppofe  that  there  is  any  au-hor  of 'nature ,  or 
not,  he  muft  fee  that,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
nothing  is  ever  wanting,  however  remote  in 
time  or  place,  to  render  every  thing  complete 
in  its  kind.  And  if  his  mind  be  fufficiently 
imprefied  with  thefe^^j,  and  the  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  many  events  that  daily  take  place, 

of 
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of  which  he  could  not  have  the  lead  pre 
vious  expectation,  and  of  the  efficient  or 
proximate  caufes  of  which  he  is  wholly  ig 
norant,  and  he  will  not  think  it  impoffible, 
that,  if  any  other  particular  event,  of  what 
ever  magnitude,  even  the  re-production  of 
the  whole  human  race  after  a  certain  period, 
v/iil  make  the  fyftem  more  complete,  even 
that  event  may  take  place,  though  he  be  ever 
fo  ignorant  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  it. 
That  there  is  both  a  power  in  nature,  and 
an  extent  ofviw,  abundantly  adequate  to  it, 
if  he  have  any  knowledge  of  atlual  exijlence, 
he  muft  be  fatisfied.  In  proportion,  there 
fore,  to  his  idea  of  the  propriety  and  import 
ance  of  any  future  flate  of  things,  in  that 
proportion  will  be  his  expectation  of  it. 
Our  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  any 
particular  future  ftate  of  things  may  be 
brought  about,  is  balanced  by  our  acknow 
ledged  ignorance  of  the  means  in  other  cafes, 
where  the  refult  is  indifputable  •  though  we 
are  continually  advancing  in  the  difcovery  of 
thcfe  means  in  our  investigation  of  the  more 
general  laws  of  nature. 

A  retro- 
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A  retrofpective  view  to  our  former  igno 
rance  in  other  cafes  will  be  ufeful  to  us  here. 
Time  was  when  the  total  folution  of  a  piece 
of  metal  in  a  chymical  menftruum  would 
feem  to  be  as  abfolute  a  loj's  of  it,  as  the  dif- 
folution  of  a  human  body  by  putrefaction, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  would  have  been 
thought  as  hopelefs.  And,  antecedent  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  courfe  of  nature,  the 
burying  of  a  feed  in  the  earth  would  feem 
to  have  as  little  tendency  to  the  re-pro 
duction  of  the  plant.  Where  there  certainly 
exifts  a  power  equal  to  any  production,  or 
any  event,  any  thing  that  is  pojfible  in  itfdj 
may  be,  and  the  difference  in  antecedent  pro 
bability  is  only  that  of  greater  and  lefs. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER       IX. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume  s  DIALOGUES 
ON  NATURAL  RELIGION. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Am  glad  to  find  that  you  think  there  is 
at  leaf!  fome  appearance  of  weight  in 
what,  at  your  requeft,  I  have  urged,  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  objections  againft  the  belief  of  a 
God  and  a  providence;  and  I  am  confident 
the  more  attention  you  give  to  the  fubject, 
the  fhronger  will  thofe  arguments  appear, 
and  the  more  trifling  End  undeferving  of  re 
gard  you  will  think  the  cavils  of  atLeifts, 
ancient  or  modern.  You  wim,  however,  to 
know  diftinclly  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Plume's 
pojihumous  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion ; 
becaufe,  coming  from  a  writer  of  fome  note, 
that  work  is  frequently  a  topic  of  conver- 
fation  in  the  focieties  you  frequent. 
iyWith  refpecl  to  Mr.  Hume's  metaphyjical 
writings  in  general,  my  opinion  is,  that,  on 

the 
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the  whole,  the  world  is  very  little  the  wiier 
for  them.  For  though,  when  the  merits 
of  any  queftion  were  on  his  fide,  few  men 
ever  wrote  with  more  perfpicuity,  the  ar 
rangement  of  his  thoughts  being  natural, 
and  his  illuftrations  peculiarly  happy  ;  yet 
I  can  hardly  think  that  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  leaft  real  advance  in  the  know- , 
ledge  of  the  human  mind.  Indeed,  accord 
ing  to  his  own  very  frank  confeftion,  his 
object  was  mere  literary  reputation  *.  It 
was  not  the  purfuit  of  truth,  or  the  advance 
ment  of  virtue  and  happinefs  ;  and  it  was 
much  more  eafy  to  make  a  figure  by  diflurb- 
ing  the  fyftems  of  others,  than  by  erecting 
any  of  his  own.  All  fchemes  have  their 
refpedive  weak  fides,  which  a  man  who  has 
nothing  of  his  own  to  rifk  may  more  eafily 
find,  and  expofe. 

1^    In  many  of  his  EJJays  (which,  in  general,^-  - 
areexceilively  wire-drawn)  Mr. Hume  feems 
to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  arnufe 
his  readers,  which  he  generally  does  agree- 

*  See  his  Life,  .written  by  himfclf,  p.  31,  33. 

2  ably 
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ably  enough  ;  propofing  doubts  to  received 
hypothefes,  leaving  them  without  any  folu- 
tion,  and  altogether  unconcerned  about  it. 
In  fhort,  he  is  to  be  confidered  in  thefe 
EJ/ays  as  a  mere  writer  or  declaimer,  even 
more  than  Cicero  in  his  book  of  Tufculan 
Queftions. 

A  He  feems  not  to  have  given  himfelf  the 
trouble  fo  much  as  to  read  Dr.  Hartley's 
Obfervations  on  Man,  a  work  which  he  could 
not  but  have  heard  of,  and  which  it  certainly 
behoved  him  to  ftudy.  The  doctrine  of 
affbciation  of  ideas,  r,s  explained  and  extended 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  fupplies  materials  for  the 
moft  fatisfa&ory  folution  of  almoft  all  the 
difficulties  he  has  ftarted,  as  I  could  eafilv 

J 

fhew  if  I  thought  it  of  any  confequence  ;  fo 
that  to  a  perfon  acquainted  with  this  theory 
of  the  human  mind,  Hume's  Effays  appear 
the  mereft  trifling.  Compared  with  Dr. 
Hartley,  I  confider  Mr.  Hume  as  not  even 
a  child. 

£  Now,  I  will  frankly  tell  you,  that  this  laft 
performaTtce  of  Mr.  Hume  has  by  no  means 
changed  for  the  better  the  idea  I  had  before 

formed 
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f&rmed  of  him  as  a  metaphyfical  writer. 
The  dialogue  is  ingeniouily  and  artfully 
conducted.  Philo,  who  evidently  fpeaks 
the  fentimentsof  the  writer,  is  not  made  to 
fay  all  the  good  things  that  are  advanced,  his 
opponents  are  not  made  to  fay  any  thing 
that  is  very  palpably  abfurd,  and  every  thing 
is  made  to  pafs  with  great  decency  and  de 
corum. 

But  though  Philo,  in  the  mod  interefting 
part  of  the  debate,  advances  nothing  but 
common-place  objections  againfl  the  belief 
of  a  God,  and  hackneyed  declamation  againfl 
the  plan  of  providence,  his  antagonifts  are 
fcldom  reprefented  as  making  any  fatisfac- 
tory  reply.  And  when,  at  the  laft,  evi 
dently  to  fave  appearances,  he  relinquishes 
the  argument,  on  which  he  had  expatiated 
with  fo  much  triumph,  it  is  without  al- 
ledging  any  fufficient  reafcn  ;  fo  that  his 
arguments  are  left,  as  no  doubt  the  writer 
intended,  to  have  their  full  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Alfo  though  the  de 
bate  feemingly  clofes  in  favour  of  the  theifl, 
the  victory  is  clearly  on  the  fide  of  the 

atheiil. 
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atheift.  I  therefore  fhall  not  be  furprifed  if 
this  work  fhould  have  a  confiderable  effect 
in  promoting  the  caufe  of  atheifm,  with 
thofe  whofe  general  turn  of  thinking ,  and  ha 
bits  of  life,  make  them  noill-wifhers  to  that 
fcheme. 

To  fatisfy  your  wifhes,  I  mall  recite  what 
I  think  has  moft  of  the  appearance  of 
ftrength,  or  plaulibility,  in  what  Mr.  Hume 
has  advanced  on  the  atheiftical  fide  of  the 
queftion,  though  it  will  necefTarily  lead  me 
to  repeat  fome  things  that  I  have  obferved 
already  ;  but  I  fhall  endeavour  to  do  it  in 
fudi  a  manner,  that  you  will  not  deem  it 
quite  idle  and  ufelefs  repetition./ 

With  refpeft  to  the  general  argument  for 
the  being  of  God,  from  the  marks  of  defign 
in  the  univerfe,  he  fays,  p.  65,  '*  Will  any 
"  man  tell  me,  with  a  ferious  countenance, 
"  that  an  orderly  univerfe  muft  arife  from 
"  fome  thought  and  art,  like  the  human, 
"  becaufe  we  have  experience  of  it.  To 
"  afcertain  this  reafoning,  it  were  requifite 
"  that  we  had  experience  of  the  origin  of 
"  worlds,  and  it  is  not  fufficient,  furely,  that 

«<  we 
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"  we  have  feen  (hips  and   cities  arife  from 
"  human  art  and  contrivance." 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  are 
marks  of  defign  in  the  univerfe,  as  number- 
lefs  fitnefles  of  things  to  things  prove  be 
yond  all  difpiite,  is  it  not  a  necefiary  confe- 
quence,  that  if  it  had  a  caufe  at  all,  it  muft 
be  one  that  is  capable  of  defign  ?  Will  any 
perfon  fay  that  an  eye  could  have  been  con- 
ftructed  by  a  Being  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  optics,  who  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
light,  or  the  laws  of  refra&ion  ?  And  muft 
not  the  univerfe  have  had  a  caufe,  as  well  as 
any  thing  elfe,  that  is  finite  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  itfelf  ? 

We  might  jufl  as  reafonab'ly  fay,  that  any 
particular  fhip,  or  city,  any  particular  horfe, 
or  man,  had  nothing  exifting  fuperior  to  it, 
as  that  the  vifible  univerfe  had  nothing  fu 
perior  to  it,  if  the  univerfe  be  no  more  cap 
able  of  comprehending  itfelf  than  a  mip,  or 
a  city,  a  horfe,  or  a  man.  There  can  be  no 
charm  in  the  words  world 'or  itniverfe,  fo 
that  they  fliould  require  no  caufe  when  they 
ftand  in  precifely  the  fame  predicament  with 

K  other 
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other  things  that  evidently  do  require  a  fu- 
pcrior  caufe,  and  could  not  have  exifted 
without  one. 

All  that  Mr.  Hume  fays  on  the  difficulty 
of  flopping  at  the  idea  of  an  uncaufed  Being, 
is  on  the  fuppoiition  that  fhis  uncaufed 
Being  is  a  finite  one,  incapable  of  compre 
hending  itfelf,  and,  therefore,  in  the  fame 
predicament  with  a  mip  or  a  houfe,  a  horfe 
or  a  man,  which  it  is  impoiTible  to  conceive 
to  have  exifted  without  a  fuperior  caufe. 
"  How  fhall  we  fatisfy  ourfelves,"  fays  he, 
p.  93,  &c.  "  concerning  the  caufe  of  that 
**  Being  whom  you  fuppofe  the  author  of 
"  nature; — If  we  ftop  and  go  no  farther, 
"  why  go  fo  far,  why  not  itop  at  the  mate- 
"  rial  world.  How  can  we  fatisfy  ourfelves 
"  without  going  on  in  infinitum. — By  fup- 
"  pofing  it  to  contain  the  principle  of  order 
"  within  itfelf,  we  really  aflert  it  to  be  God, 
*'  and  the  fooner  we  arrive  at  that  Divine 
*'  Being,  fo  much  the  better.  When  you 
"  go  one  ftep  beyond  the  mundane  fyftem, 
"  you  only  excite  an  inquiiitive  humour, 
"  which  it  is  impoflible  ever  to  fatisfy.'* 

i  it 
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It  is  very  true,  that  no  perfon  can  fatisfy 
himfelf  with  going  backwards  in  infinitum 
from  one  thing  that  requires  a  fuperior  caufe, 
to  another  that  equally  requires  a  fuperior 
caufe.  But  any  perfon  may  be  fufficiently 
fatisfied  with  going  back  through  finite 
caufes  as  far  as  he  has  evidence  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  intermediate  finite  caufes  ;  and  then 
(feeing  that  it  is  abfurd  to  go  ori  in  infiniturn 
in  this  manner)  to  conclude  that,  whether 
he  can  comprehend  it  or  nbt,  there  muft  be 
fome  uncaiifcd  intelligent  Being,  the  original 
and  designing  caufe  of  all  other  Beings.  For 
otherwife,  what  we  fee  and  experience  could 
not  have  exifted.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
conceive  how  this  mould  be,  but  we  are  able 
to  acquiefce  in  this  ignorance,  becaufe  there 
is  no  contradiction  in  it. 

He  fays,  p.  15,  "  Motion;  in  many  in- 
"  fiances  from  gravity,  from  elafticity,  from. 
"  electricity,  begins  in  matter  without  any 
*'  known  voluntary  agent;-  and  to  fuppofe 
"  always  in  thefe  cafes  an  unknown  volun- 
"  tary  agent,  is  mere  hypothecs,  andhypo- 
ff  thefis  attended  with  no  advantage."  He 

K  2  alfo 
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alib  fays,  p.  1 1 8,  "  Why  may  not  motion 
"  have  been  propagated  by  impulfe  through 

tc      11  •*      5" 

'  all  eternity  ? 

I  will  admit  that  the  powers  of  gravity, 
elafticity,  and  electricity,  might  have  been  in 
bodies  from  all  eternity,  without  any  fupe- 
rior  caufe,  if  the  bodies  in  which  we  find 
them  were  capable  of  knowing  that  they 
had  fuch  powers,  of  that  defign  which  has 
proportioned  them  to  one  another,  and  of 
combining  them  in  the  wonderful  and  ufeful 
manner  in  which  they  are  actually  propor 
tioned  and  combined  in  nature.  But  when 
I  fee  that  they  are  as  evidently  incapable  of 
this  as  I  am  of  properly  producing  a  plant 
or  an  animal,  I  am  under  a  neceffity  of 
looking  for  a  higher  caufe;  and  1  cannot 
retl  till  I  come  to  a  Being  ejjentlally  different 
from  all  vifible  Beings  whatever,  fo  as  not 
to  be  in  the  predicament  that  they  are  in, 
of  requiring  a  fuperior  caufe.  Alfo,  if  mo 
tion  could  have  been  in  the  univerfe  without 
any  caufe,  it  mufl  have  been  in  confequence 
of  bodies  being  poffefled  of  the  power  of 
gravity,  &c.  from  eternity,  without  a  caufe. 

But 
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But  as  they  could  not  have  had  thofe  powers 
without  communication  from  a  fuperior  and 
intelligent  Being,  capable  of  proportioning 
them,  in  the  exadt  and  ufeful  manner  in 
which  they  are  pofTefled,  the  thing  is  mani- 
feftly  impojjible.f 

What  Mr.  Hume  fays  with  refpeft  to  the 
origin  of  the  world  in  the  following  para 
graph,  which  I  think  unworthy  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  miferably  trifling  on  fo  ferious 
a  fubjedr.,  goes  intirely  upon  the  idea  of  the 
fupreme  caufe  refembling  fuch  beings  as  do 
themfelves  require  a  fuperior  caufe,  and  not 
(which,  however,  muft  be  the  cafe)  a  Being 
that  can  have  no  fuperior  in  wifdom  or 
power.  I,  therefore,  think  it  requires  no 
particular  animadverfion. 

"  Many  worlds,"  he  fays,  p.  106,  "  might 
"  have  been  botched  and  bungled  through- 
"  out  an  eternity  ere  this  fyftem  was  ftruck 
"  out,  much  labour  loft,  many  fruitlefs 
"  trials  made,  and  a  flow,  but  continued 
"  improvement,  carried  on  during  infinite 
"  ages  in  the  art  of  world  making." 

K  3  "A  man 
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"  A  man  who  follows  your  hypothefis," 
p.  in,  "  is  able  perhaps  to  affert,  or  con- 
"  jefture,  that  the  univerfe  fome  time  arofe 
"  from  fomething  like  defign  -,  but  beyond 
"  that  pofition  he  cannot  afcertain  one  tingle 
"  circumftance,  and  is  left  afterwards  to  fix 
"  every  point  of  his  theology  by  the  utmoft 
"  licence  of  fancy  and  hypothefis.  This 
"  world,  for  ought  we  know,  is  very  faulty 
"and  imperfect,  compared  to  a  fuperior 
4<  ftandard,  and  was,  only  the  firft  rude  effay 
"  of  fome  infant  deity,  who  afterwards  aban- 
"  doned  it,  afhamed  of  his  own  performance. 
"  It  is  the  work  only  of  fome  dependent 
"  inferior  deity,  and  is  the  object  of  deri- 
*'  fion  to  his  fuperiors.  It  is  the  produc- 
"  tion  of  old  age  and  dotage,  in  fome  fuper- 
"  annuated  deity,  and  ever  fince  his  death 
"  has  run  on  at  adventures,  from  the  firft 
"  impulfe  and  a6live  force,  which  it  re- 
"  ceived  from  him." 

In  reading  Mr.  Hume's  life,  written  by 
himfelf,  one  might  be  furprifed  to  find  no 
mention  of  a  God,  or  of  a  providence^  which 
conduced  him  through  it  -,  but  this  cannot 

be 
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be  any  longer  wonderful,  when  we  find  that, 
for  any  thing  he  certainly  believed  to  the 
contrary,  he  himfelf  might  be  themoft  con- 
fiderable  Being  in  the  univerfe.  His  maker, 
if  he  had  any,  might  have  been  either  a  care- 
lefs  playful  infant,  a  trifling  forgetful  dotard, 
or  was,  perhaps,  dead  and  buried,  without 
leaving  any  other  to  take  care  of  his  affairs. 
All  that  he  believed  of  his  maker  was,  that 
he  was  capable  vi Jomethinglike  defign,  but  of 
his  own  comprehenfive  intellectual  powers 
he  could  have  no  doubt. 

Neither  can  we  think  it  at  all  extraor 
dinary  that  Mr.  Hume  mould  have  recourfe 
to  amujing  books  in  the  laft  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  confidered  the  author  of  nature 
himfelf  as  never  having  had  any  ferious  ob 
ject  in  view,  and  when  he  neither  left  any 
thing  behind  him,  nor  had  any  thing  before 
him,  that  was  deferving  of  his  care.  How 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  man,  who  fcru- 
pled  not  to  ridicule  his  maker,  mould  con- 
fider  the  human  race,  or  the  world,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  objects  of  ridicule,  or 
pity.  And  well  fatisfied  might  he  be  to 

K  4  have 
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have  b'ccn  fo  fortunate  in  his  paffage  through 
the  world,  and  in  his  eafy  efcape  out  of  it, 
when  it  was  deferted  by  its  maker,  and  was 
continually  expofed  to  fome  unforefeen  and 
dreadful  cataftrophe.  How  poor  a  corifo- 
lanon,  however,  muft  have  been  his  literary 
fame,  with  fuch  gloomy  profpects  as  thefe  !  / 

'What  Mr.  Hume  fays  with  refpec!  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  proof  of  the  proper  infinity 
of  the  divine  attributes,  and  of  a  probable 
multiplicity  of  deities,  all  goes  on  the  fame 
idea,  viz.  that  the  ultimate  caufe  of  the 
univerfe  is  fuch  a  Being  as  muft  himfelf 
require  a  fuperior  caufe  ;  whereas,  nothing 
can  be  more  evident,  how  incomprehenfible 
foever  it  may  be,  than  that  the  Being  which 
has  exifted  from  eternity,  and  is  the  caufe  of 
all  that  does  exift,  muft  be  one  that  cannot 
have  a  fuperior,  and  therefore  muit  be  infi 
nite  in  knowledge  and  power,  and  confe- 
quently,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  be 
fore,  can  be  but  one. 

"  AS  the  caqfe,"  he  fays,  p.  104,  "  ought 
"  only  to  be  proportioned  to  the  effect,  and 
"  the  effecl;,  fo  far  as  it  falls  under  our  cog- 

"  nizance, 
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tf  nizance,  is  not  infinite,  what  pretenfions 
'.'  have  we  to  afcribe  that  attribute  to  the 

tf  Divine  Being  ? By  fharing  the  work 

"  among  feveral  we  may  fo  much  farther 
"  limit  the  attributes  of  ea^ch,  and  get  rid 
"  of  that  extenfive  power  and  knowledge 
'*  which  muft  be  fuppoied  in  one  deity."— 
This  I  think  unworthy  of  a  pbilofopher  on 
fo  grave  and  interefting  a  fubjecr. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  inattention  to  this 
one  confideration,  that,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  of  a  fupreme  intelligent  caufe  of 
all  things,  Mr.  Hume  urges  the  fuperior 
probability  of  the  univcrfe  refembling  a 
plant,  or  an  animal.  "  If  the  univerfe,"  fays 
he,  p.  129,  "  bears  a  greater  likenefs  to 
'•'  animal  bodies,  and  to  vegetables,  than  to 
"  the  works  of  human  art,  it  is  more  pro- 
"  bable  that  its  caufe  refembles  the  caufe  of 
"  the  former  than  that  of  the  latter ;  and 
"  its  origin  ought  rather  to  be  afcribed  to 
"  generation,  or  vegetation,  than  to  reafon 
"  or  defign." 

On  this,   Demea,   the  orthodox  fpeakcr, 
very  properly  obferves,  p.  137,   "  Whence 

"  could 
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"  could  arife  fo  wonderful  a  faculty  but 
"  from  defign,  or  how  can  order  fpring  from 
"  any  thing  which  perceives  not  that  order 
"  which  it  beftows."  In  reply  to  which 
Philo  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  ib.  "A 
"  tree  beftows  order,  and  organization,  on 
"  that  tree  which  fprings  from  it,  without 
4f  knowing  the  order  j  an  animaj,  in  the 
'*  fame  manner,  on  its  offspring,"  and  p.  140, 
"  Judging  by  our  limited  ancj.  imperfect  ex- 
"  perience,  generation  has  fome  privileges 
"  above  reafon  ;  for  we  fee  every  day  the 
"  latter  to  arife  from  the  former,  never  the 
"  former  from  the  latter." 

Manifeftly  unfatisfaclory  as  this  reply  is, 
nothing  is  advanced  in  anfwer  to  it  by  either 
of  the  other  difputants.  But  it  is  obvious 
to  remark,  that,  if  an  animal  has  marks  of 
defign  in  its  conftrudion,  a  defign  which 
itfelf  cannot  comprehend,  it  is  hardly  pofli- 
b!e  for  any  perfon  to  imagine  that  it  was 
originally  produced  without  a  power  fupe- 
rior  to  itfelf,  and  capable  of  comprehending 
i-ts  ftructure,  though  he  was  not  himfelf 
prefent  at  the  original  formation  of  it,  and 

there- 
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therefore,  could  not  fee  it.  Can  we  poffibly 
believe  that  any  particular  borfe  that  we 
know,  originated  without  a  fuperior  caufe  ? 
equally  impofiible  is  it  to  believe,  that  the 
fpecies  of  borjes  fliould  have  exifted  without 
a  fuperior  caufe. 

How  little  then  does  it  avail  Mr.  Hume 
to  fay,  p.  135,  that  "  reafon,  inftincl,.  gene- 
'<  ration,  vegetation,  are  fimilar  to  each 
"  other,  and  the  caufes  of  fimilar  effeds ;" 
as  if  injlmtt)  generation,  and  vegetation,  did 
not  neceflarily  imply  defign*  or  reafon,  as 
the  caufc  of  them.  He  might  with  :cqual 
reafon  have  placed  other  powers  in  nature, 
as  gravity,  elufticity,  &c.  in  the  fame  rank 
with  thefe ;  whereas  all  thefe  muft  equally 
have  proceeded  from  reafon,  or  defign,  and 
could  not  have  had  any  exiftence  indepen 
dent  of  it.  For  delign  is  confpicuous  in  all 
thofe  powers,  and  efpecially  in  the  propor 
tion  and  diftribution  of  them. 

Purfuing  the  analogy  of  plants  and  ani 
mals,  he  fays,  p.  152,  *'  In  like  manner  as  a 
"  tree  fheds  its  feeds  into  the  neighbouring 
"  fields,  and  produces  other  trees ;  fo  the 

"  great 
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V 
"great  vegetable  the  world,   or  this  pla- 

*'  netary  fyftem,  produces  within  itfelf  cer- 
"  tain  feeds,  which  being  fcattered  into  the 
"  furrounding  chaos,  vegetate  into  new 
*'  worlds.  A  comet,  for  inftance,  is  the 
"  feed  of  a  world,  and  after  it  has  been  fully 
'?  ripened  by  paffing  from  fun  to  fun,  and 
"  ftar  to  ftar,  it  is  at  laft  tofled  into  the  un- 
"  formed  elements,  which  every  where  fur-. 
"  round  this  univerfe,  and  immediately 
"  fprouts  up  into  a  new  fyftem." 

"  Or,   if  we  ihould  fuppofe  this  world  to 

1 A  m 

<f  be  an  animal,  a  comet  is  the  egg  of  this 
"  animal  ^  and  in  like  manner  as  an  oftrich 

2fl' 

"  lays  its  egg  in  the  fand,  which,  without 
**  any  farther  care,  hatches  the  egg,  and  pro- 
*'  duces  a  new  animal ;  fo*— Does  not 
"  a  plant  or  an  animal,"  p.  134,  "  which 
"  fprings  from  vegetation  or  generation,  bear 
"  a  flronger  refemblance  to  the  world,  than 
"  does  any  artificial  machine,  which  arifes 
"from  reafon  and  defign  ?" 

Had  any  friend  of  religion  advanced  an 
idea  fo  completely  abfurd  as  this,  what 
would  not  Mr.  Hume  have  faid  to  turn  it  jn- 

to 
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to  ridicule.  With  juft  as  much  probability 
might  he  have  faid  that  Glafgow  grew  from 
a  feed  yielded  by  Edinburgh,  or  that  Lon 
don  and  Edinburgh,  marrying,  by  natural 
generation,  produced  York,  which  lies  be 
tween  them.  With  much  more  probability 
might  he  have  faid  that  pamphlets  are  the 
productions  of  large  books,  that  boats  are 
young  Jhips,  and  {hat  pjftots  will  grow  into 
great  guns  ;  and  that  either  there  never  were 
any  firft  towns,  books,  mips,  or  guns,  or 
that,  if  there  were,  they  had  no  makers. 

How  it  could  come  into  any  man's  head 
to.  imagine  that  a  thing  fo  complex  as  this 
world,  confirming  of  land  and  water,  earths 
and  metals,  plants  and  animals,  6cc.  &c.  &c. 
ihould  produce  a  feed  or  egg,  containing 
within  it  the  elements  of  all  its  innumerable 
parts,  is  beyond  my  power  of  conception. 

What  muft  have  been  that  man's  know 
ledge  of  philofophy  and  nature,  who  could 
fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  a  comet  could 
poffibly  be  the  feed  of  a  world  ?  Do  cornets 
fpring  from  worlds,  carrying  with  them  the 

feeds  of  all  the  plants,   &c.  that  they  con- 

-    5 

tarn  ? 
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tain  ?  Do  comets  travel  from  fun  to  fun,  of 
from  ftar  to  ftar  ?  By  what  force  are  they 
toiled  into  the  unformed  elements,  which 
Mr.  Hume  fuppofes  every  where  to  fur- 
round  the  univeffe  ?  What  are  thofe  ele 
ments  ?  and  what  evidence  has  he  of  their 
exiflence  ?  or,  fuppofmg  the  comet  to  arrive 
among  them,  whence  could  arife  its  power 
of  vegetating  into  a  new  fyftem  ? 
*  What  Mr.  Hume  objects  to  the  arguments 
for  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  is  fuch  mere 
cavilling,  and  admits  of  fuch  eafy  anfwers, 
that  I  am  furprifed  that  a  man  whofe  fble 
object  was  even  literary  reputation  mould 
have  advanced  it. 

"  The  courfe  of  nature,  p.  186,  "  tends 
"  not  to  human  or  animal  felicity,  therefore 
"  it  is  not  eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe."  He 
might  as  well  have  faid  that  health  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  that 
enjoyment  and  happinefs  i&  not,  fince  the  one 
is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  other. 
"  It  is  contrary,"  he  fays,  in  fact,  p.  193,' 
'*  to  every  one's  feeling  and  experience  to 
**  maintain  a  continued  exiftence  in  this 

4t  world 
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*'  world  to  be  eligible  and  delirabje.  It  is 
"  contrary  to  an  authority  fo  eftablifhed  as 
"  nothing  can  fubvert."  And  yet  almoft 
all  animals  and  all  men  do  delire  life,  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  his  own  life 
was  a  iingularly  happy  and  enviable  one. 

"You  mull  prove,"  p.  195,  "  thefe 
"  pure  unmixed  and  uncontrollable  attri- 
"  butes  from  the  prefent  mixed  and  confufed 
'*  phenomena,  and  from  thefe  alone  :  a  hope- 
"  ful  undertaking."  If  evil  was  not,  in  a 
thoufand  ways,  neceilarily  connected  with, 
and  fubfervient  to  good,  the  undertaking 
would  be  hopelefs,  but  not  otherwife. 

"  It  feems  plainly  pofiible,"  p.  205,  "  to 
"  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  life  without  any 
"  pain.  Why  then  is  any  animal  ever  ren- 
"  dered  fufceptible  of  fuch  a  fenfation  ?" 
But  pain,  as  fucb,  we  have  feen  to  be  excel 
lently  ufeful,  as  a  guard  againft  more  pain, 
and  greater  evils,  and  alfo  as  an  element  of 
future  happinefs ;  and  no  man  can  pretend 
to  fay  that  the  lame  end  could  have  been  at 
tained  by  any  other  means. 

'«  The 
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"  The  conduit  of  the  world  by  general 
'*  laws,"  p.  206,  "  feems  no  wife  neceflary  to 
"  a  very  perfect  being."  But  without  gene 
ral  laws  there  could  have  been  little  or  no 
room  for  ivifdom,  in  God  or  man  ;  and  what 
kind  of  happinefs  could  we  have  had  with 
out  the  exercife  of  our  rational  powers.  To 
have  had  any  intellectual  enjoyments  in  thofe 
circumftances  (and  the  fenfual  are  of  little 
value  in  comparifon  with  them)  we  muft 
have  been  Beings  of  quite  another  kind  than 
we  are  at  prefent,  probably  much  inferior  to 
what  we  are  now. 

*'  Almoft  all  the  moral  as  well  as  natural 
"  evils  of  human  life,"  p.  213,  "  arife  from 
"  idlenefs ;  and  were  our  fpecies,  by  the  ori- 
"  ginal  conftitution  of  their  frame,  exempt 
"  from  this  vice,  or  infirmity,  the  perfect 
"  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  improvements 
"  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  exact  execu- 
"  tion  of  every  office  and  duty,  immediately 
"  follows,  and  men  at  once  may  fully  reach 
€t  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  is  fo  imperfectly 
"  attained  by  the  bed  regulated  government. 

"  But 
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**  But  as  induftry  is  a  power,  and  the  moft 
"  valuable  of  any,  nature  feems  determined, 
*'  fuitable  to  her  ufual  maxims,  to  beftow  it 
*'  on  men  with  a  very  fparing  hand."  And 
yet  this  writer  can  fay,  p.  259,  that  (<  no 
"  ftate  of  mind  is  fo  happy  as  the  calm  and 
t(  equable."  But  would  not  more  induftry, 
and.  activity,  neceffarily  difturb  this  calm 
and  happy  temperament,  and  be  apt  to 
produce  quarrels,  and,  confequently,  more 
unhappinefs  ? 

"  I  am  fceptic  enough,"  he  fays,  p.  219, 
"  to  allow  that  the  bad  appearances,  not- 
*'  withstanding  all  my  reafonings,  may  be 
"  compatible  with  fuch  attributes  as  you 
"  fuppofe  ;  but  furely  they  can  never  prove 
"  fuch  attributes."  But  if  prefent  appear 
ances  prove  real  benevolence,  I  think  they 
will  go  very  near  to  prove  unbounded  bene 
volence,  for  reafons  that  I  have  alleged  be 
fore,  and  which  I  (hall  not  repeat  here. 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me,  that  Mr.  Hume 
was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  already  advanced  by  thofe  who  have 
written  on  the  fubje<5t  of  the  being  and  attri- 

L  butes 
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butes  of  God.  Othcrwife  he  either  would 
not  have  put  fuch  weak  arguments  into  the 
mouth  of  his  favourite  Philo,  or  would 
have  put  better  anfwers  into  thofe  of  his  op 
ponents.  It  was,  I  imagine,  his  diilike  of 
the  fubject  that  made  him  overlook  fuch 
writers,  or  give  but  little  attention  to  them  ; 
and  I  think  this  conjecture  concerning  his 
averfion  to  the  fubject  the  better  founded, 
from  his  faying,  p.  259,  that  "  there  is  a 
"  gloom  and  melancholy  remarkable  in  all 
*'  devout  people." 

No  perfon  really  acquainted  with  true  de 
votion,  or  thofe  who  were  poflefTed  with  it, 
could  have  entertained  fuch  an  opinion. 
What  Mr.  Hume  had  feen,  muft  have  been 
fome  miferably  low  fuperftition,  or  wild  en- 
thufiafm,  things  very  remote  from  the  calm 
and  fedate,  but  chearful  fpirit  of  rational 
devotion. 

Had  he  confidered  the  nature  of  true  de 
votion,  he  mull:  have  been  fenfible  that  the 
charge  of  gloom  and  melancholy  can  lea  ft  of 
all  apply  to  it.  Gloom  and  melancholy 
certainly  belong  to  the  fyilem  of  atheifm, 

which 
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which  entirely  precludes  the  pleating  ideas 
of  a  benevolent  author  of  nature,  and  of  a 
wife  plan  of  providence,  bringing  good  out 
of  all  the  evil  we  experience  ;  which  cuts  off 
the  confoling  intercourfe  with  an  invifible, 
but  omniprefent  and  almighty  protedor  and 
friend  ;  which  admits  of  no  fettled  provificn 
for  our  happinefs,  even  in  this  life,  and 
clofes  the  melancholy  fcene,  fuch  as  Mr. 
Hume  himfelf  deieribes  it,  with  a  total  an 
nihilation. 

Is  it  pofiible  to  dra'w  a  more  gloomy  and 
difpiriting  piclure  of  the  fyilem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  than  Mr.  Plume  himfelf  has  drawn 
in  his  tenth  dialogue  ?  No  melancholy  reli- 
gionift  ever  drew  fo  dark  a  one.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  fyftem  pleafes  him,  He  find's 
neither  wifdom,  nor  benevolence.  Speaking 
on  the  fuppofition  of  God  being  omnipotent 
and  omnifcient,  he  fays,  p.  185,  <{  His 
"  power  we  allow  infinite;  whatever  he 
"  wills  is  executed  ;  but  neither  man  nor 
"  any  other  animal  is  happy;  therefore  he 
"  does  not  will  their  happinefs.  His  wif- 
'*  dom  is  infinite ;  he  is  never  miftaken  in 
L  2  "  choofing 
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"  clioofmg  the  means  to  any  end;  but  the 
"  courfe  of  nature  tends  not  to  human  or 
*'  animal  felicity;  therefore  it  is  not  efta- 
"  bliihed  for  that  purpofe." 

*'  Look  round  the  univerfe,"  fays  he, 
p.  239,  "  what  an  immenfe  profufion  of  be- 
"  ings,  animated  and  organized,  fenfible  and 
*'  adive.  You  admire  this  prodigious  va- 
'..'  riety  and  fecundity.  But  infpeft  a  little 
"  more  narrowly  thefe  living  exigences,  the 
«c  only  beings  worth  regarding.  How  hoftile 
"  and  deftruclive  to  each  other.  How  in- 
^f'f^fticient  alLof  them  for  their  own  hap- 
«*  pinefs.  How  contemptible,  or  odious,  to 
*'  the  fpedlator.  The  whole  prefents  no-* 
"  thing  but  the  idea  of  a  blind  nature,  im- 
"  pregnated  by  a  great  vivifying  principle, 
"  and  pouring  forth  from  her  lap,  without 
'.'  difcernment,  or  parental  care,  her  maimed 
"  and  abortive  children." 

Compare  this  with  the  language  of  the 
pious  writers  of  the  fcriptures.  *'  Thou  art 
*«  good  and  doeil  good.  The  Lord  is  good 
"  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
"  his  works.  The  earth  is  full  of  the  good- 
o  "  nefs 
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•*'  nefs  of  the  Lord.  The  eyes  of  all  wait 
"  upon  thee,  and  thou  giveft  them  their 
ff  meat  in  due  feafon.  Thou  openeft  thine 
"  hand,  and  fatisfieft  the  defires  of  every 
"  living  thing.  The  Lord  reigneth  :  let 
"  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  inhabitants  of 
"  the  ifles  be  glad  thereof.  Clouds  and 
"  darknefs  are  round  about  him,  righteouf- 
"  nefs  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of 
"  his  throne." 

In  the  fcriptures  the  Divine  Being  is  re- 
prefented  as  "  encouraging  us  to  call  all  our 
"  care  upon  him  who  careth  for  us."  The 
true  chriftiau  is  exhorted  to  rejoice  evermore, 
and  efpecially  to  rejoice  in  tribulation,  and 
perfecution  for  righteoufnefs  fake.  Death  is 
fo  far  from  being  a  frightful  and  difgufting 
thing,  that  he  triumphs  in  it,  and  over  it. 
O  death y  where  is  thy  fling?  O  grave,  where 
is  thy  vifiory  ? 

Would  any  perfon  hefitate  about  chufing 
to/<Was  thefe  writers  felt,  or  as  Mr.  Hume 
muft  have  done.  With  his  views  of  things, 
the  calmnefs  and  compofure  with  which,  he 
fays,  he  faced  death,  though  infinitely  mort 
of  l\ic  joyful  expectation  of  thechriflian,  could 

L  3  not 
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not  have  been  any  thing  but  affedation.  If, 
however,  with  his  profpe&s  he  really  was  as 
calm,  placid,  and  chearful,  as  he  pretends, 
with  little  reafon  can  he  charge  any  fet  of 
fbeculative  principles  with  a  tendency  to  pro 
duce  gloom  and  melancholy.  If  his  fyftem 
did  not  produce  this  difpofition,  it  never  can 
be  in  the  power  offijiem  to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  differed  fo  much 
from  Mr.  Hume  with  refpecl:  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  his  treatife,  we  mail,  in  words,  at 
leaft,  agree  in  our  conclufion,  For  though 
I  think  the  being  of  a  God,  and  his  gene 
ral  benevolence  and  providence,  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  demonstrable,  yet  fo  many  cavils 
may  be  Started  on  the  fubject,  and  fo  much 
ftill  remains,  that  a  rational  creature  muft 
wim  to  be  informed  of  concerning  his  maker, 
his  duty  here,  and  his  expectations  hereafter, 
that  what  Mr.  Hume  faid  by  way  of  cover 
and  irony,  I  can  fay  with  great  ferioufnefs, 
and  I  do  not  wim  to  fay  it  much  otherwife, 
or  better. 

«'  The  moft  natural  fentiment,"  he  fays, 
p.  363,  "  which  a  \vell-difpofed  mind  will 
'*  feel  on  this  occafion,  is  a  longing  defire 
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*'  and  expectation,  that  heaven  would  .be 
**  pleafed  to  diffipate,  at  leaft  alleviate,  this 
"  profound  ignorance,  by  affording  fome 
"  more  particular  revelation  to  mankind, 
ft  and  making  difcoveries  of  the  nature,  at- 
"  tributes,  and  operation  of  the  divine  ob- 
"  ject  of  our  faith.  A  perfon  feafoned  with 
"  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  imperfection  of  natural 
"  reafon  will  fly  to  revealed  truth  with  the 
"  greateft  avidity.  To  be  a  philofophical 
"  fceptic  is,  in  a  man  of  letters,  the  firft  and 
*'  moft  effential  ftep  towards  being  a  found 
'*  believing  chriftian.^r 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER      X. 

An  Examination  of  Mr,  Hume's  EJJay  on  a 
particular  Providence,  and  a  Puture  State. 

DEAR  Si  R, 

"VTOU  tell  me  you  have  been  a  good  deal 

ftaggered  with    the  eleventh   of  Mr, 

Hume's  Philofophical  E \jj liys,  on  a  particular 
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providence,  and  a  juture  Jlate,  thinking  hi* 
reafoning,  if  not  conclufive,  yet  fo  plautible, 
as  to  be  \vcll  entitled  to  a  particular  reply. 
J  fliall,  therefore,  give  it  as  much  confidera- 
ticn  as  I  flatter  myfelf,  after  what  I  have 
already  advanced  on  the  fame  fubjec~t,  you 
will  think  fufficient. 

In  the  character  of  an  Epicurean  philo- 
fopher,  addrefTing  an  Athenian  audience,  he 
fays,  p.  216,  "  Allowing  the  gods  to  be  the 
"  authors  of  the  exiitence,  or  order,  of  the 
•*  uniyerfe,  it  follows,  that  they  poffefs  that 
?'  precife  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and 
-!'  benevolence,  which  appear  in  their  work- 
^  man/hip.  But  nothing  farther  can  be 
"  proved,  except  we  call  in  the  affiftance  of 
"  exaggeration  and  flattery,  to  fupply  the 
?'  place  of  argument  and  reafon."  He  far 
ther  fays,  p.  223,  "  You  have  no  reafon  to 
f*  give  diftributive  juitice  any  particular  ex- 
"  tent,  but  only  fo  far  as  you  fee  it  at  pre- 
f*  fent  extend  itfelf." 

This  is  the  fum  of  his  argument,  whicfy 
he  has  only  repeated  in  his  poflhumous  Dia 
logues,  and  the  reafoning  of  which  you  will 

fine} 
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find  obviated  in  the  preceding  Letters.  Hs 
himfelf  makes  a  friend,  whom  he  introduces 
as  difcufTingthe  queftion  with  him,  reply  to 
it,  that  intelligence  once  proved,  from  our 
own  experience  and  obfervation,  we  are  ne- 
ceflariiy  carried  beyond  what  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  to  fuch  unfeen  confequences,  as  we 
naturally  expect  from  fuch  intelligence,  in 
fimilar  cafes. 

"  If  you  faw,"  fays  he,  p.  225,  "  a  half 
*'  finiihcd  building,  furrounded  with  heaps 
•*'  of  bricks,  and  ftones,  and  mortar,  and  all 
"  the  inftruments  of  mafonry,  could  you 
"  not  infer  from  the  effect,  that  it  was  a 
'*  work  of  defign  and  contrivance^  and  could 
"  you  not  return  again  from  this  inferred 
f  caufe,  to  infer  new  additions  to  the  effect, 
'*  and  conclude  that  the  building  would 
*^  foon  be  ftnifhed,  and  receive  all  the  far-- 
"  ther  improvements  that  art  could  beflow 
"  upon  it  ?  Why  then  do  you  refufe  to 
"  admit  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  with 
"  regard  to  the  order  of  nature  ?  &c.J> 

This  reply  appears  to  me  to  be  fatisfac- 
fory.     But  Mr.  Hume  refufes  to  acquiefce 
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in  it,  on  account  of  a  fuppofed  total  d((flmi- 
larity  between  the  Divine  Being  and  other 
intelligent  agents,  and  of  our  more  perfect 
knowlt :-u«?^  of  man  than  of  God.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  his  anfwer  is,  that  we  know  man 
from  various  of  his  productions,  and,  there 
fore,  from  this  experience  of  his  conduct, 
can  foretel  what  will  be  the  refult  of  thofe 
of  his  works  of  which  we  fee  only  a  part. 
((  Whereas  the  deity,"  he  fays,  p.  227,  "  is 
"  known  to  us  only  by  his  productions,  and 
*'  is  a  fingle  Being  in  the  univerfe,  not  com- 
"  prehended  under  any  fpecies  or  genus, 
"  from  whofe  experienced  attributes  or  qua- 
"  lities  we  can,  by  analogy,  infer  any  attri- 
"  bute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the  univerfe 
<e  fhews  wifdoin  and  goodnefs,  we  infer 
"  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  As  it  (hews  a 
"  particular  degree  of  thefe  perfections,  we 
"  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them,  precifely 
**  adapted  to  the  effects  we  examine.  But 
"  farther  attributes,  and  farther  degrees  of 
"  the  fame  attributes,  we  can  never  be  au- 
"  thorifcd  to  infer,  or  fuppofe,  by  any  rules 
*'  of  juft  rcafoning."  He  therefore  fays, 

p.  230, 
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p.  230,  "  No  new  fadl  can  be  inferred  from 
"  the  religious  hypothecs,  no  event  fore£een 
"  or  foretold,  no  reward  or  punifhment  ex- 
'•'  peeled  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already 
'.'  known  by  pradice  and  obfervation." 

But  if  the  deity  be  an  intelligent  and  de- 
figning  caufe  (of  which  the  univerfe  fur- 
ni(hes  abundant  evidence)  he  is  not;  in  Mr. 
Hume's  fenfe,  an  unique ,  of  a  genus  or  fpc- 
cies  by  himfelf  j  but  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
general  clafs  of  intelligent  and  defigning  agents, 
though  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  others  of 
that  kind  ;  fo  that,  by  Mr.  Hume's  own 
conceffion,  we  are  not  without  fome  clue  to 
guide  us  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
probable  tendencies  and  iffues  of  what  we 
fee. 

Befides,  admitting  the  deity  to  be  an  uni 
que  with  refped  to  intelligence,  it  is  not 
with  one  of  his  productions  only  that  we  are 
acquainted.  We  fee  innumerable  of  them  ; 
and  as  far  as  pur  experience  goes,  we  fee 
that  all  of  them  advance  to  fome  ftate  of 
perfection.  Properly  fpeaking,  nothing  is 
left  unfinijhed.  It  is  true  that  particular 

plants, 
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plants  and  animals  perim  before  they  arrive 
at  this  ftate,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
the  Jpecies  -,  and  all  individuals  pcrifh  in 
confequence  of  fome  general  laws,  calculated 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  fpecies,  that  is, 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  confifts.  Confequently,  without 
regard  to  the  productions  of  other  intelli 
gent  agents,  we  are  not  deflituteof  analogies, 
from  which  to  infer  a  future  better  ftate  of 
things,  in  which  there  may  be  a  fuller  dif- 
play  of  the  divine  attributes,  both  of  juftice 
and  benevolence, 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  we  fee  things 
to  be  in  a  progrefs  to  a  better  ftate,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude  that  the  melioration  will 
continue  to  proceed,  and,  either  equably  or 
accelerated,  as  we  have  hitherto  obferved  it. 
Whatever  be  the  final  object  of  a  work  of 
defign,  yet,  from  what  we  know  of  fuel* 
works,  we  can  generally  form  a  tolerable 
guefs  whet  her  they  be  fimflxd  or  unfinijlxd, 
and  whether  any  fcheme  be  near  its  begin 
ning,  its  middle,  or  its  termination.  We 
are,  therefore,  by  no  means  precluded  from 
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all  reafoning  concerning  a  future  ftate  of 
things  by  the  confideration  of  the  infinite 
fuperiority  of  the  author  of  the  fyitern  of 
the  univerfe  to  all  other  intelligent  beings. 
Notwithftanding  his  fuperiority  to  any  of 
them,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  one  of  them,  and, 
without  any  information  from  the  fcrip- 
tures,  we  might  have  difcovered  that  in  this 
fenfe,  at  leaft,  in  the  image  of  God  has  he  made 
ma?:.  Or,  though  God  mould  not  becon- 
fidered  as  of  the  fame  clafs  with  any  of  his 
creatures,  his  productions,  having  the  fame 
author,  fupply  abundance  of  analogies  among 
themfelves. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  benevolence  of 
the  deity  (which,  in  this  place,  Mr.  Hume 
does  not  deny,  but  fuppofe)  being  {imply 
admitted,  we  are  at  liberty  to  reafon  con 
cerning  it,  as  well  as  concerning  the  bene 
volence  of  any  other  Being  whatever.  And 
therefore  if,  in  any  nearly  parallel  cafe,  we 
can  fee  no  reafon  why  benevolence  mould 
be  limited,  or  why  a  lejs  and  not  a  greater 
degree  of  good  mould  be  intended,  it  muft 
appear  probable  to  us,  that  the  greateft  is 

intended 
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intended  •>  though,  for  fufficient,  but 
known  reafons,  it  cannot  take  place  at  pre* 
lent.  Juft  as,  if  we  are  once  fatisned  that 
any  particular  parent  has  a  juit  affection  for 
his  child,  we  conclude  that,  though  he  does 
not  put  him  into  immediate  poffeflion  of 
every  thing  that  he  has  in  his  power  to 
beftow  upon  him,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  per- 
fuaded  that,  for  the  prefenr,  it  would  not  be 
•for  his  advantage;  but  that,  in  due  .time 
(of  which  we  alfo  naturally  prefume  the 
parent  himfelf  to  be  the  be-ft  judge)  he  will 
do  much  more  for  him,  even  all  that  hia 
knowledge  and  ability  can  enable  him  to  do. 
And  though  we  may  prefume  envy  and  }ea- 
loufy  to  prevent  this  in  natural  parents,  we 
cannot  poffibly  fuppofe  any  thing  of  this 
kind  to  affect  the  univerfal  parent,  becaufe 
we  cannot  imagine  any  interference  of  in te-* 
reft  between  this  parent  and  his  offspring. 

We  always  argue  in  the  fame  manner  con 
cerning  the  conduct  of  a  governor.  •  If  we 
are  once  fully  fatisfied  with  refpect  to  his 
love  of  jujiice,  and  have  alfo  no  doubt  of  his 
wifdom  and  power,  we  immediately  con 
clude, 
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elude,  that  every  incorrigible  criminal  in  his 
dominions  will  be  properly  punimed  j  and 
though,  for  the  prefent,  many  criminals 
walk  at  large,  we,  conclude  that  their  con 
duct  is  duly  attended  to,  and  that  their  fu 
ture  treatment  will  be  made  to  correfpond 
to  it. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  prefant  flate  of 
things  bear  the  afpedt  of  a  fcene  of  diftri- 
butive  jitjlice,  it  may  reafonably  be  confi- 
dered  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  fcheme  of 
more  exact  and  impartial  adminiftration;  fo 
that,  in  due  time;  virtue  will  be  more  ade 
quately  rewarded,  and  vice  more-exempla-rily 
puniihed,  than  we  now  fee  it  to  be.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  have  advanced  on 
this  fubject  in  the  preceding  Letters  may  be 
perfectly  well  founded,  notwithftanding  this 
particular  objedion  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  great  flrefs  he  lays  upon 
it,  both  in  this  work,  and  in  his  poftbumous 
Dialogues. 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  5cc. 

LETTER 
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LETTER          XI. 

Of  the  SYSTEME  DE  LA  NATURE. 

DEAR    SIR, 

IT  would  be  tirefome  to  you,  as  well  as 
irkfome  to  myfelf,  to  go  over  all  the 
atheifKcal  writers  that  have  been  admired 
in  their  time,  but  there  is  one  work  much 
more  celebrated  abroad  than  that  of  Mr. 
Hume  will  probably  ever  be  with  us,  that 
you  wifh  me  not  to  pafs  unnoticed.  This 
is  the  Syfteme  de  la  Nature. 

After  what  I  have  already  obferved  in  my 
fix  firft  letters,  and  my  animadverfions  on 
Mr.  Hume's  Dialogues,  &c.  it  will  hardly 
be  in  my  power  to  feleft  any  thing  from  this 
work  that  I  have  not  noticed  already. 
However,  as  this  performance  is  confidered 
by  many  perfons  as  a  kind  of  bible  of  atheifm^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written, 
though  far  from  being  clofely  argumenta 
tive,  is  often  excellent  in  the  mode  of  decla 
mation, 
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maticn,  and  the  writer  is  much  more  bold 
and  unreferved  than  Mr.  Hume^  I  mail 
make  fuch  extracts  as  I  am  confident  you 
will  acknowledge  contain  the  effcnce  of  his 
argument,  and  will  be,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
pretty  jufl  fpecimen  of  the  compoiition  of 
the  whole,  with  fhort  remarks. 

This  writer  admits  of  nothing  but  what  is 
the  object  of  our  fenfes,  and,  in  the  common 
fenfe  of  the  word,  material j  and  concerning 
the  origin  of  matter,  and  all  the  prefent  laws 
of  it,  he  exprefTes  himfelf  as  follows  : 

"  If  we  aik  whence  came  matter,"  p.  29^ 
"  we  fay  it  has  exifled  always.  If  we  be 
*'  afked  whence  came  motion  in  matter;  we 
"  anfwer  that,  for  the  fame  reafon^  it  muft 
"  have  been  in  motion  from  all  eternity ; 
t(  fince  motion  is  a  neceiTary  confequence 
"  of  its  exiftence,  of  its  efTence,  and  its  pri- 
"  mitive  properties,  fuch  as  extenfion,  gra- 
"  vity,  impenetrability,  figure,  &c. — Thefe 
6f  elements,"  p.  32,  "  which  we  never  find 
*'  perfectly  pure,  being  continually  in  action 
"  on  one  another,  always  ailing  and  re- 
j,  always  combining  and  feparating, 
M  "  attracting 
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"  attracting  and  repelling,  are  fbfficient  to 
"explain  the  formation  of  all  the  Beings 
"  that  we  fee.  They  are  alternately  caufes 
"and  effects;,  and  thus  form  a  vaft  circle 
"  of  generations  and  deductions,  combina- 
"  tions  and  decompofitions,  .which  never 
"  could  have  had  any  beginning,  and  can 
"  never  have  an  end.  To  go  higher,"  p. 
32,  33,  "  for  the  principle  of  action  in 
"  matter,  and  the  origin  of  things,  is  only 
"  removing  the  difficulty,  and  wholly  with- 
*;  drawing  it  from  the  examination  of  our 

ti  fenfe"?  " 

iciucb.  -fhw 

1  will  acknowledge  with  this  writer,  that 
matter  cannot  exift  without  powers,  as  thofe 
of  attraction,  repulfion,  &c.  more  or  lefs 
modified,  as  in  the  form  of  gravity,  elaf- 
ticity,  electricity,  &c.  for  take  away  all  the 
powers,  that  is,  all  the  properties  of  matter, 
and  the  Jubftance  itfelf  vanimes  from  our 
idea.  Confequently,  if  matter  has  been 
from  eternity,  thefe  powers,  and  the  mo 
tions  which  are  the  effects  of  them,  muft 
alfo  have  been  from  eternity.  But  then,  in 
the  adjujiment  of  thefe  various  powers,  and, 

confequently, 
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confequently,  in  imparting  them,  there  mufb 
evidently  have  been  a  knowledge,  compre- 
henfion,  and  forefight,  of  which  the  bodies 
pofTeffing,  and  fubjeil  to,  thofe  laws  are  al 
together  incapable.  I  therefore  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  a  Being  fuperior  to 
every  thing  that  is  the  objedt  of  our  fenfes, 
muft  have  imparted  thofe  powers  and  have 
adjufted  them  to  their  proper  ufes ;  that  is, 
that  he  muft  have  created  matter  itfelj]  which 
could  have  no  exiftence  without  its  powers. 
I  am  unable  to  account  for  what  is  vifibls 
without  having  recourfe  to  a  power  that  is 
invifible  •  and  this  invifible  power  I  diilin- 
guim  by  the  name  of  GOD. 

"  What  does  the  word  God,"  fays  he, 
vol.  2.  p.  191,  "  mean,  but  the  impene- 
"  trable  caufe  of  the  effects  which  aftonifli 
"  us,  and  which  we  cannot  explain.  In 
"  this  God,"  vol.  2.  p.  109,  "  nothing  i& 
"  found  but  a  vain  phantom,  fubftituted  for 
"  the  energy  of  nature,  which  men  are  always 
"  determined  to  miftake.  Men  have  filled 
nature  with  fpirits,"  p.  110,  "  becaufe 
they  have  been  almoft  always  ignorant  of 
M  2  "  true 


ft, 
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"  true  caufes.  For  want  of  knowing  the 
"  force  of  nature,  they  have  thought  it  to 
"  be  animated  by  a  great  fpirit.  For  want 
"  of  knowing  the  energy  of  the  human 
"  machine,  they  have  fuppofed  that,  in  like 
"  manner,  to  be  animated  by  a  fpirit ;  fo 
"  that  we  fee  the  word  f pint  means  nothing 
"  but  the  unknown  caufe  of  the  pheno- 
"  mena  that  we  cannot  explain  in  a  na- 
"  tural  manner." 

To  this  I  can  only  fay  that,  if  nothing 
that  is  vifible  can  account  for  what  1  fee,  I 
muft  neceflarily  have  recourfe  to  fomething 
that  is  invifible.  Juft  as  if  I  hear  a  voice 
which,  I  am  convinced,  does  not  proceed 
from  any  thing  in  the  room  in  which  I  am, 
I  cannot  help  afcribing  it  to  fome  caufe 
without  the  room,  unlefs  I  could  believe 
that  fuch  a  thing  as  found  could  originate 
without  any  caufe  at  all.  Now  men,  ani 
mals,  plants,  and  even  metals  and  ftones, 
are  things  that  we  can  no  more  fuppofe  to 
have  exiiled  without  a  caufe,  than  a  mere 
found* 

" 
I  am 
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I  am  not  felicitous  about  the  termfpirif, 
but  I  muft  have  fome  name  by  which  to 
diftinguifti  that  to  which  I  afcribe  fuch 
powers  as  cannot  belong  to  any  thing  that  I 
am  able  to  fee.  A  human  body  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  the  feat  of  all  the  powers 
that  are  exerted  by  man ;  but  there  is  in 
the  conftitution  of  man  (of  whatever  mate 
rials  he  may  confift)  marks  of  a  defign  and 
intelligence  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  thing 
that  is  found  in  man.  He,  therefore,  mtt/l 
have  fome  fuperior  caufe,  and  fo  muft  every 
thing  elfe  that,  like  man,  is  finite.  Pro 
ceeding  in  this  manner,  we  muft  come  at 
laft  to  a  being  whofe  intelligence  is  pro 
perly  infinite,  and  then  (beiides  that  we  are 
under  a  neceffity  of  refting  there)  it  ceafes 
to  be  in  the  predicament  of  a  man,  or  a 
plant,  which  muft  necelTarily  be  dependent 
upon  fomething  fuperior  to  themfelves  ; 
though,  for  that  very  reafon,  it  ceafes  to  be 
the  object  of  our  conceptions. 

It  is  not  properly  our  ignorance  of  the 

energy  and  fecret  powers  of  nature,  that  is, 

pf  what  is  vifible  in  nature,   that  makes  us 

M  3  afcribe 

*     *    «/ 
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afcribe  them  to  fornething  that  we  call  a 
fpirit,  but  rather  a  perfect  comprehenfion 
and  knowledge,  that  fuch  beings  as  we  fee 
could  not  have  exifted  without  fome  fu- 
perior  caufe  diftin£t  from  themfelves.  This 
writer  might  juft  as  well  fay,  that  it  is  be 
caufe  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fecret  energy  of 
nature,  that  I  enquire  for  the  caufe  of  a 
found  that  I  hear,  or  of  a  watch  that  I  meet 
with. 

It  is  true  that,  becaufe  men  cannot  ac 
count  for  the  power  of  thinking  in  them 
felves,  they  have  had  recourfe  to  an  invifible 
fpirit,  and  likewife  becaufe  they  cannot  ac 
count  for  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  they 
have  recourfe  to  another,  but  greater,  in 
vifible  fpirit.  So  far  the  two  cafes  re- 
femble  each  other  -}  but,  in  fad:,  they  are  very 
different.  I  difcover  the  fallacy  of  the  po 
pular  opinion  concerning  the  fuppofed  in 
vifible  fpirit  called  the  foul,  or  the  feat  of 
perception  and  thought  in  man,  when  I 
confider  that  all  the  phenomena  of  perception 
and  thought,  depend  upon  the  organization 
of  the  brain,  and  that  therefore,  whatever 

thofe 
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thofe  powers  are,  they  muft^  according  to 
the  received  rules  of  philofophizing,  be  af- 
cribed  to  that  organization.  We  are  not 
to  multiply  caufes  without  neceffity.  And 
when  I  reflect  farther,  I  fee  that  no  difficulty 
is,  in  fact,  removed  by  afcribing  the  powers 
of  perception  and  thought  to  an  inviiibie  or 
immaterial  fpirit,  becaufe  there  is  no  more 
perceivable  connexion  between  what  is  ///- 
vifible  than  what  is  vifiblc  and  thofe  powers. 
It  is  true,  that  I  have  no  diftind  idea  of  any 
proper  feat  of  thofe  mental  powers,  with 
what  they  can  connect,  or  on  what  they 
may  depend.  But,  for  any  thing  that  ap 
pears  to  the  contrary,  they  may  juft  as  well 
connect  with,  and  depend  upon,  the  braln^ 
as  upon  any  invifible  fubftance  within  the 
brain. 

But  when  I  pafs  from  the  immediate 
caufe  of  thought  in  man  to  the  caufe  of 
that  caufe,  or  the  caufe  of  this  organization 
of  the  brain,  I  mull  neccffarily  look  for  it 
in  fomething  that  is  at  leaft  capable  of  un- 
derflanding  that  organization  ;  and  this  I 
mutt  be  a  Being  of  intelligence  in- 
M  4  finitely 
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finitely  fuperior  to  that  of  any  man,  and 
therefore,  certainly  very  different  from  any 
thing  human.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  in 
vain  that  I  look  for  this  intelligence  in  the 
earth,  the  fun,  the  moon,  or  the  flars*  or  in. 
all  thofe  bodies  combined. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  univerfe,  that 
kind  of  unity  which  befpeaks  it  to  be  one 
'work,  and,  therefore,  probably  the  work  of 
one  Being  ;  but  we  by  no  means  fee  that 
continuity  of ' fubflance9  which  we  find  in  the 
brain,  fo  as  to  conclude  from  that  analogy, 
that  the  parts  of  the  vilible  univerfe  do 
themfelves  conflitute  a  thinking  fubftance. 
What  is  vifible  belonging  to  man  may,  for 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  the 
feat  of  all  his  powers,  and,  therefore,  accord 
ing  to  the  rules  of  philofophizing,  which 
teach  us  not  to  multiply  caufes  or  fub- 
ftances  without  neceffity,  muft  be  concluded 
to  be  fo.  But  what  is  vifible  in  the  uni 
verfe  cannot  be  the  feat  of  the  intelligence 
.  that  belongs  to  //,  according  to  any  analogy 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Befides,  al 
lowing,  impoflible  as  it  rnqft  be,  that  fo 

disjointed 
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disjointed  a  fyftem  as  the  material  univerfe 
is,  to  have  a  principle  of  thought  belonging 
to  it,  it  has,  however,  fo  much  the  appear 
ance  of  other  works  of  defign,  that  we  rnuft 
ftill  look  out  for  its  author,  as  much  as  for 
that  of  a  man. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
this  writer  fays,  p.  88,  "  The  contemplator 
"  of  nature  will  fee  no  contradiction  in  fup- 
"  pofing  that  the  human  race,  fuch  as  it  is 
"  at  prefent,   has  either   been   produced  in 
"  time,  or  from  all  eternity. — But  fome  re- 
"  flections  feem  to  give  a  greater  probability 
"  to  the  hypothefis,  that  man  is  a  produc- 
"  tion  in  time,   peculiar  to  the  globe  that 
"  we    inhabit  -,    who  confequently,  has   no 
"  higher  origin    than  the  globe  itfelf,  and 
'•'  is  a  refult  from  the  particular  laws   that 
'*  govern  it." 

*'  To  thofe  who,   to  cut  the  difficulty," 

» ' 

p.  25,  "  pretend  that  the  human  race  is  de- 
"  fcended  from  a  firft  man  and  rirft  woman, 
•/'  created  by  the  divinity,  we  will  fay  that 
"  we  have  fome  idea  of  nature,  but  that  we 
ff  have  none  of  the  deity,  or  oi 'creation  -,  and 

"  that 
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"  that  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  terms,  is  to 
"  fay,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  ignorant 
f£  of  the  energy  of  nature ,  and  that  we  do 
*'  not  know  how  it  has  produced  the  men 
"  that  we  fee." 

It  is,  I  acknowledge,  equally  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  the  race  of  men  to  have  exifted 
from  eternity  without  any  fuperior  caufe,  as 
to  have  begun  to  exiil  in  time  without  one ; 
but  yet  the  latter  fuppofition,  which  this 
writer  thinks  the  more  probable  of  the  two, 
by  removing  the  origin  of  man  out  of  the 
obfcurity.of  eternity,  appears  more  glar 
ingly  abfurd,  being  more  directly  opposite 
to  every  thing  that  we  obferve  or  experience. 
Had  we  ever  feen  any  thing  come  into  being 
in  this  manner,  we  might  conclude  that  man 
wight  have  done  fo  ->  but  having  no  expe 
rience  of  any  fuch  thing,  and,  on  the  con 
trary,  feeing  every  man,  animal,  and  plant, 
to  be  defcended  from  pre-exiftent  parents  3 
we  neceflarily  conclude  that  every  indivi 
dual  of  the  fpecics  muft  have  come  into  be- 
ing  in  this  manner,  till  we  come  to  the 
Urfl  of  the  fpecies  ;  and  this  firft  we  fee  no 
$  difficulty 
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difficulty  in  fuppofing  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  Iking  of  fufficient  power  and  (kill.  In 
the  fame  manner,  we  trace  back  a  number  of 
echoes,  or  reverberations  of  found,  to  fomc 
thing  that,  without  being  itfelf  a  found,  has 
a  power  of  exciting  it.  But  the  primary 
caufe  of  man  can  no  more  be  a  man,  than 
the  primary  caufe  of  a  found  can  be  a  found. 

As  this  writer  afcribes  every  thing  that 
exifts  to  the  energy  of  nature,  he  feems 
fometimes  to  annex  the  fame  ideas  to  that 
word,  that  others  do  to  the  word  God;  fo 
that,  from  fome  paflages  in  his  work,  one 
would  imagine  that  he  was  an  atheift  in 
name  only,  and  not  in  reality. 

"  We  cannot  doubt,"  fays  he,  vol.  2* 
p.  165,  "  of  the  power  of  Nature  to  pro- 
"  duce  all  the  animals  that  we  fee,  by  the 
"  help  of  combinations  of  matter,  which 
"  are  in  continual  action.  Nature,"  vol.  2* 
p.  167,  "  is  not  a  work.  It  has  always 
"  fubfifted  of  itfelf.  It  is  in  its  bofom  that 
M  every  thing  is  made.  We  cannot  deny/' 
ib.  p.  i  70,  "  but  that  nature  is  very  power- 
*f  ful,  and  very  induftrious.  Nature,"  ib. 
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p.  173,  "  is  not  a  blind  caufe.  It  does  not 
•'  aft  at  random.  Nothing  that  it  does 
"  would  appear  accidental  to  him  who 
*'  fhould  know  its  manner  of  acting  ;  its  re- 
"  fources,  and  ways.  It  is  Nature,"  ib.  p, 
174,  "  that  combines  according  to  certain 
<;  and  neceflary  laws,  a  head  fo  organized  as 
".to  make  a  poem.  It  is  Nature  that  gives  a 
"  brain  proper  to  produce  fuch  a  work. 
"  Nature,"  ib.  p.  177,  "does  nothing  but 
"  what  is  neceffary.  It  is  not  by  acci- 
*f  dental  combinations,  and  random  throws, 
"  that  it  produces  the  beings  that  we  fee. 
"  Chance,"  ib.  p.  178,  *'  is  nothing  but  a. 
"  word  of  imagination,  like  the  word  God, 
"  to  cover  the  ignorance  we  are  under  of 
"  the  a6ling  caufes  in  nature,  whofe  ways 
"  are  often  inexplicable." 

If  what  this  writer  here  calls  nature  be 
really  capable  of  all  that  he  afcribes  to  it  j 
if  it  be  thus  powerful  and  induflrious,  if  it 
does  nothing  at  random,  and  produces  be 
ings  of  fuch  intelligence  as  men,  &c.  it  is 
indeed  no  bad  fubftitute  for  a  deity>  but 
ttien  it  would  be,  in  faci,  only  another 

name 
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name  for  the  fame  thing.  It  is  the  powers, 
not  the  fubjlance,  that  we  reverence;  and  a 
power  like  this,  capable  of  producing  men 
and  animals,  without  pre-exiftent  parents, 
is  a  power  not  to  be  overlooked.  1  mould 
even  think  it  capable  of  occafioning  as 
much  fupcrftitious  dread  as  this  writer  im 
putes  to  the  belief  of  a  God.  Alfo,  if  the 
powers  of  this  nature  favour  virtue,  as  this 
writer  ftrongly  contends,  it  might  be  even 
apprehended  that,  being  capable  of  pro 
ducing  men  at  firft,  it  might  be  capable  of 
re-producing  them  after  they  had  been  dead 
and  buried  ,•  fo  that  an  atheift  who  had 
been  very  wicked  could  not  be  quite  fare 
of  efcaping  the  punifliment  of  his  crimes 
even  in  the  grave. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  this  writer 
afcribes  to  nature,  and  though  it  does  hot 
aft  at  random,  he  imagines  it  has  no  intel 
ligence  or  object  j  which  I  think  is  not  a 
little  paradoxical.  *'  Nature,'*  fays  he, 
vol.  2.  p.  i  89,  "  has  no  intelligence  or  object. 
"  It  acts  neceflkrily,  becaufe  it  exifls  necef- 
"  farily.  It  is  we  that  have  a  neceffary  ob- 
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"ject,  which  is  our  own  prefervation,"  p*. 
190.  This  writer,  however,  fuppofes  man 
to  act  neceffarily  ;  fo  that  merely  acting 
necejjarily  is  not  incompatible  with  having 
an  objeft.  Confequently,  nature,  though 
acting  necefTarily,  may,  according  to  his 
own  mode  of  reafoning,  have  an  object ; 
and  that  nature,  or  the  author  of  nature, 
has  had  various  objects,  is  jufl  as  evident 
as  it  is  that  man  has  objects.  The  power 
that  formed  an  eye  had 'as  certainly  fome- 
thing  in  view,  as  he  that  conftructed  a 
telefcope. 

I  am  unable  to  purfue  the  inconfiftencies 
of  this  celebrated  writer  any  farther;  and 
yet,  taking  the  whole  work  together,  it  is 
the  moft  plaufible  and  feducing  of  any  thing 
that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  fupport  of 
atheifm  ;  and  the  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  writing  in  a  frank  and  open  manner, 
without  the  leaft  cover  or  referve,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Hume. 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  &c, 

LETTER 
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• 
LETTER        XII. 

An  Examination  of  fome  fallacious  Methods  of 
demonjlrating  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
GOD. 

DEAR   SIR, 

IT  is,   in  fome  refpedts,  to  be  regretted, 
that  all  the  friends  of  religion  do  not 
agree  in  the  principles  on  which  they  de 
fend  it ;  becaufe  it  gives  their  common  ad- 
verfaries  the  advantage  of  various  important 
conceffions    from  fome  or  other  of  them. 
This  has,  in  fact,  proceeded  fo  far,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  fome  theifts,  the  principles 
of  profefled  atheifts  are  not  more  dangerous 
than   thofe  of  their  particular  adverfaries, 
though  equally  declared  theifts  with  them- 
felves.      Alfo,    human  pajfions    interfering, 
the  enemies  of  atheifm  are  apt  to  difpute 
with  too  much  anger   and  rancour  about 
their  fevcral  modes  of  attack  and  defence, 

and 
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and  to  reprefent  thole  who  have  the  fame 
ultimate  object  with  thcrnfelves,  as  favourers 
of  atbcij'm,  though  they  may  hefitate  to  call 
their  principles  directly  atheifticaL 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  circum- 
fiance,  though  unfavourable  in  theie  refpecls, 
is  not  without  fome  advantage  -y  as  different 
perfons  may  be  imprefTed  by  different  modes 
of  reafoning.     And  provided  the  great  moral 
purpvfe  be  attained,  which  undoubtedly  is  an 
inward   reverence   for   an    invilible   Being, 
whom  we  coniider  as  the  maker  of  us  and  of 
all  things,  who  is  our  moral  governor  here, 
and  will-  take   cognizance  of  our  conducTf 
hereafter,  the  real   friends  of  religion,    and 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  moil  truly  enlarged 
minds,  will  rejoice. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  be  alarmed  at  any  fu 
ture  difcovery  of  the  weaknefs  of  any  princi 
ples  of  religion  by  thofe  who  have  built  the 
mofl  upon  them.  For  if  the  fuperflrudure 
itfelf  be  valued,  a  man  will  always  look  ou£ 
for  fome  better  fupports  rather  than  let  it  fall 
altogether.  There  are  few  perfons  of  a  fpe- 

dilative 
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dilative  turn  of  mind  but  muft  have  obferved 
this  in  themfelves,  with  refpect  to  various 
other  valuable  objects. 

On  how  very  different  and  bppofite  prin 
ciples  has  the  general  doctrine  of  mcra/s  been 
founded,  and  how  often  have  fpeculative  per- 
fons  changed  their  views  of  this  feemingly 
momentous  bufinefs  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  at  all 
probable,  that  t\it  practice  of  morals  has  ever 
fuffered  from  this  caufe.  On  what  different 
principles,  alfo,  have  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  men  been  founded,  by  pcrfons  who 
have  been  equally  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  defence  of  them,  and  who  change 
their  fpeculative  opinions  without  becoming 
advocates  for  flavery* 

Why  then  mould  arty  friend  of  religion  be 
alarmed  becaufe  one  perfon  thinks  that  the 
being  of  God,  and  the  great  truths  of  natu 
ral  religion,  are  to  be  proved  in  one  way,  and 
another  perfon  in  a  different  way.  If,  as  we 
muft  all  acknowledge,  it  would  be  moft  in 
jurious  to  call  any  perfon  an  atheift,  merely 
becaufe  he  could  not  prove  the  being  of  a 
God  at  all,  much  more,  certainly,  muft  it 

N  be 
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be  injurious  to  call  a  perfon  an  atheifl  who 
does  it  fatisfaclorily  to  himfelf,  though  not 

ib  to  us. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  thinking  and  fpecu- 

lative  perfons  are  convinced  of  any  miftake 
of  confequence,  but  let  the  confutation  be 
ever  ib  clear  and  undeniable,  if  the  difputant 
be  a  man  of  virtue,  I  mould  not  be  appre- 
henlive  that  even  principles  the  moft  indif- 
putably  (yet,  in  fact,  only  confequentially) 
atheiilical,  would  ever  make  him  an  atheift. 

What  would  become  of  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  if  thofe  only 
fhould  be  allowed  to  be  trinitarians,  who 
explained  and  defended  it  in  the  fame  man 
ner.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  general  dif 
ference  between  ancient  and. modern  times  in 
that  refpect,  few  focieties,  I  apprehend,  of 
that  denomination  of  chriftians  at  this  day, 
would,  on  this  principle,  hold  communion 
\vith  each  other. 

In  general,  the  truth  of  any  particular 
propoiition  may  be  fo  firmly  aflented  to,  and 
may  be  fo  intimately  connected  with  num- 
berlefs  other  tenets,  that  a  man's  whole fvjl em 

"f 
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of  opinions  mull  give  way  before  that  one 
doctrine  can  be  rooted  out  of  bis  mind  j  and 
fo  total  a  revolution  in  the  principles  of 
men,  who  really  think  at  all  for  themfelves, 
fo  feldom  happens,  that  it  is  no  reaibnable 
object  of  apprehenfion.  It  is  happy  for  us 
:hat  we  are  fo  constituted.  Without  this, 
we  mould  be  in  a  ftate  of  endlefs  fluctua 
tion  j  and  it  is  almoft  better  to  have  any 
principles,  and  any  character,  than  no  fixed 
principles,  no  proper  character  at  all. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fubjecl  of  thefe  Let 
ters,  I  mail  hope  to  derive  this  advantage 
from  the  difcuffion,  that  thofe  perfons  who 
are  atheiftically  inclined,  and  who  have  been 
confirmed  in  their  difoelief  of  the  principles 
of  religion  by  the  injudicious  manner  in 
which  fome  of  its  friends  have  defended  it; 
may  find  their  triumph  premature  -y  and 
that  the  fyltem  of  theifm  is  not  overturned, 
though  they  mould  have  fucceeded  in  their 
refutation  of  fome  principles  which  have 
been  Imagined  to  be  effefltial  to  it,  and  ne- 

ceflary  fupports  of  it. 

" 
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With  this  calm,  and  I  hope  juft  view  of 
the  fubject,  I  mall,  in  this  Letter,  endeavour 
to  explain  the  fallacy  of  fome  of  the  fpecu- 
lativc  principles  on  which  real  friends  of 
religion  have,  at  different  times,  endeavoured 
to  fupport  the  doctrines  of  a  God  and  of 
a  Providence."  And,  in  doing  this,  I  fliall 
have  no  fear  of  increafing,  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  feme  hope  of  lefiening,  the  number 
of  atheiils. 

i.  I  fhall  not  detain  you  long  with  the 
opinjon  of  thofe  who  maintain  that  the  ber 
lief  of  a  God  is  an  inftin ffive  principle  -,  be- 
caufe  I  prefume  it  will,  at  this  day,  be  ge 
nerally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  no  evi 
dence  of  any  idea,  or  principle,  being  pro 
perly  inftinctive,  or  innate.  We  come  into 
the  world  furnifhed  with  proper  fenfes  to 
receive  the  various  impreiTions  to  which  we 
areexpofed;  and  the  traces  in  the  mind, 
left  by  thofe  impreffions,  appear  to  be  the 
elements  of  all  the  ideas,  and  all  the  know 
ledge  we  ever  acquire.  Being  then  poffefTed 
of  a  natural  capacity  of  acquiring  to  a  cer 
tain  degree  every  kind  of  valuable  know 
ledge, 
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ledge,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  and*  of 
religion,  as  well  as  of  other  things,  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature  to  have 
the  fame  things  imprefTed  upon  us  in  an 
other,  and  quite  different  manner. 

Befides,  had  the  idea  of  God  been  origin 
ally  imprefied  upon  the  minds  of  all  men, 
the  character  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
the  fame,  and  would  not  have  been  liable  to 
fo  great  variation,  and  perverfion,  as  we  find 
it  to  have  been.  Nor  could  we  imagine  it 
could  have  been  fo  nearly,  if  not  .intirely, 
effaced,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  fome 
whole  nations  -,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  fup- 
pofed  poffible,  on  that  hypothecs,  for  any 
perfon  to  have  been  an  atheift. 

This  very  unphilofophical  opinion,  viz. 
that  the  belief  of  a  God  is  an  inftin&ive 
principle,  not  to  be  deduced  by  reafoning 
from  any  appearances  in  nature,  has,  how 
ever,  been  aflerted  very  lately,  and  every 
other  mode  of  defending  the  primary  truths 
of  religion  has  been  mod  arrogantly  ex 
ploded,  and  ridiculed,  by  Dr.  Beattie  and 
Dr.  Ofwald,  on  principles  before  advanced 
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by  Dr.  Reid  -,  and  yet  of  the  good  intentions 
of  thefc  writers,  in  this  fingular  conduct,  I 
never  entertained  a  doubt,  though  fuch  ab~ 
furd  principles,  fo  haughtily  advanced,  and 
fo  weakly  fupported,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
deierve,  in  my  opinion,  every  other  cenfure. 
See  my  'Examination  of  thefe  writers. 

2.  Defcartes  thought  that  the  very  idea  of 
a  God  was  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  exigence. 
This  opinion,  if  defenfible   at  all,   implies 
the  former,     For  unlefs  the  idea  of  God  be 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  that  it  could  not  have 
been  acquired  by  any  impreffions  to  which 
we  are  expofed,  it  muft  be  impoffible  to  fay 
but  that  it  may  have  been  fo  formed.    What 
is  there  in  our  idea  of  God  but  human  per 
fections  magnified  -y  and  what  is  our  idea  of 
infnity  itfelf,    but    the   mere   negation  of 
bounds  ? 

3.  There  is  another  mode  of  reafoning 
concerning  the  being  of  God,  which,  I  be 
lieve,  originated  with  Dr   Clark,  and  is,   I 
imagine,  peculiar  to  this  country,   but  it 
(Ipes  not  appear  ever  to  have  given  general 
fetisfaftipn  ••  though   fpme    very  eminent 

roctih 
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metaphyficians  are  {till  flrongly  attached  to 
it.  To  me,  however,  the  fallacy  of  it  feems 
very  obvious. 

According  to  this  author,  there  mutt  be  a 
God,  or  an  original  deligning  caufe  of  all 
things,  becaufe  it  would  be  as  much  a  con 
tradiction  to  fuppofe  the  contrary,  as  to  fup- 
pofe  that  two  and  two  are  not  equal  to  four. 
Healfo  fays,  that  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be 
excluded  from  the  mind,  any  more  than  the 
ideas  of  fpace  or  duration,  though  we  ufe 
every  effort  we  can  for  that  purpofe. 

Now  a  contradiction  is  faying  and  un fay 
ing,  affirming  and  denying  a  thing  at  the 
fame  time,  or  in  the  fame  fentence  ;  fo  that 
there  is  a  manifeft  contrariety,  or  Incompa 
tibility,  between  thofe  ideas  that  are  aflerted 
to  coincide;  and  this  mult  appear  without 
any  reafoning  on  the  fubjecl:;  juft  as  if  we 
fhould  fay  white  is  black,  and  yet  retain  the 
ideas  ufually  annexed  to  thofe  terms.  We 
immediately  perceive,  without  any  reafon 
ing,  that  black  cannot  be  white,  or  white, 
black.  If  we  fay  that  two  and  t<uio  are  five, 
jt  is  a  contradiction,  though  in  form  one 

N  4  ftep 
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ftep  fhort  of  a  direft  one.  To  make  it  a 
direct  con  tradition,  we  mould  firfl  fay  that 
two  and  two  are  /<?&;-,  and  then  that  /o&r  is 
Jive,  which  only  is  a  direct,  or  proper  con 
tradiction. 

Now  where  is  the  proper  contradiction, 
director  indirect,  in  faying  There  is  no  Go.J  ? 
If  we  reduce  it  to  a  formal  proposition,  it  is, 
T/je  unherje  exifts  without  a  caufe.  Now, 
falie  as  the  proportion  is,  it  is  no  more  a 
contradiction  (i.  e.  in  terms,  and  there  is  no 
other  proper  contradiction)  than  to  fay  that 
God  exifis  without  a  cauje,  which  is  a  truth. 
Becaiife  neither  is  the  idea  annexed  to  the 
term  univerfe,  the  direct  reverfe  of  the  idea 
annexed  to  the  term  uncaujed,  nor  does  the 
idea  annexed  to  the  term  God  coincide  with 
it. 

As  to  the  irnpoflibility  of  excluding  from 
our  minds  the  idea  of  a  deity.,  it  is  Altogether 
an  affair  of  confcioufnefs  ;  and  with  refpect  to 
myfelf,  I  have  no  fcruple  to  fay,  that  I  find 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  excluding  the  ideas  of 
every  thing  in  nature,  except  thofe  of  .fpace 
gncj  duration,  and  J  cannot  help  being  fur* 
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'prized  that  the  contrary  ihould  ever  have 
been  aflerted. 

It  is  true  that  the  belief  of  what  actually 
exifts  compels  us  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  or 
an  uncaufed  Being,  different  from  mere 
fpace.  But  exclulive  of  the  coniideration 
of  an  exijllng  univerfe,  from  which  I  infer 
the  belief  of  a  God,  as  the  necefTary  caufe  of 
it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  idea  of  a 
deity  (as  there  evidently  is  in  the  idea  of 
fpace)  that  prevents  a  poflibility  of  its  being 
excluded  from  the  mind.  But  it  is  proper 
that  fo  rcfpeciable  a  writer  as  Dr.  Clark 
fliould  be  heard  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  only  true  idea  of  a   felf-exiftent 
*'  or  neceffary  exiftent  Being,"  Demonjlra- 
tion,  &c.  p.  17,  "  is  the  idea  of  a  Being,  the 
ft  fuppofition  of  whofe  non-exifting  is  an 
*'  exprefs  contradiction. —  The  relation   of 
*'  equality  between  twice  two  and  four  is  an 
'<  abfolute  neceffity,  only   becaufe  it  is  an 
"  immediate  contradiction  in  terms  to  fup- 
**  pofe  them  unequal.     To  ufe  the  word  in 
*'  any  other  fenfe,"  p.  ib. «'  feems  to  be  ufing 
**  it  without  any  fignification  at  all,— If  any 
3  <*  one 
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"  one  now  afk  what  fort  of  idea,  the  idea  of 
"  that  Being  is,  the  fuppofilion  of  whofe 
"  non-exifting  is  thus  an  exprefs  contra- 
"  diction,  I  anfwcr,  it  is  the  firfr  and  firnpleft 
"  idea  that  we  can  poffibly  frame,  or  rather 
"  which  (unlefs  we  forbear  thinking  at  all) 
"  we  cannot  poffibly  extirpate,  or  remove 
**  out  of  our  minds,  of  a  moft  iimple  Being, 
"  abfolutely  eternal,  and  infinite,  original, 
"  and  independent."-  -Yet,  as  i  have  faid 
before,  I  cannot  imagine  any  difficulty  in 
excluding  this  idea.  But  he  argues  the 
fame  thing  in  a  different  manner. 

"  Th^t  he  who  fuppofes  there  may  pdf- 
"  fibly  be  no  eternal  infinite  Being  in  the 
"  univerfe,  fuppofes  a  contradiction,  is  evi- 
"  dent  from  hence,"  p.  19,  "  that  v/hen  he 
"  has  done  his  utmoft  in  endeavouring  to 
'«  imagine  that  no  fuch  Being  exifts,  he 
<l  cannot  avoid  imagining  an  eternal  and  in- 
tf  finite  nothing  ;  that  is,  he  will  imagine 
M  eternity  and  immenfity  removed  out  of 
"  the  univerfe,  yet  that,  at  the  fame  time, 
*'  they  (till  continue  there," 

Here 
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Here  I  think  is  a  manifeft  fallacy.  If, 
by  an  eternal  and  infinite  nothing,  he  meant 
that  nothing  will  be  eternal  and  infinite  but 
f/>ace,  it  is  fa/ft»  but  furely  no  contradiction  ; 
and  though  an  eternal  and  infinite  f!r:ty  be 
removed,  an  eternal  and  infinite  fpace  will 
not.  If  there  be  no  reference  to  th<:  idea 
of  fpace  (which  indeed  is  not  mentioned) 
the  inconclufivenefs  of  the  argument  is  too 
obvious  to  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
any  perfon, 

I  acknowledge,  with  Dr.  Clark,  that  a 
finite  being  cannot  be  felf-exiftent ;  but  I 
do  not  feel  the  force  of  his  reafoning  on  the 
fubjeft,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  with  the  pre 
ceding.  "  To  fuppofe  a  finite  Being,"  p. 
47,  "  to  be  felf-exiftent,  is  to  fay,  that  it 
"  is  a  contradiction  for  that  Being  not  to 
"  exift,  the  abfence  of  which  may  yet  be 
"  conceived  without  a  contradiction,  which 
"  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  in  the  world." 
Here  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  idea 
of  the  felf-exiftence  of  any  Being  implies 
its  being  a  contradiction  for  that  Being  not 
to  exift, 

But 
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But  though  Dr.  Clark  advances  thus  far 
a  priori,  that  is  without  any  reference  to  an 
fxifting  uni-verfe,  in  proof  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  he  does  not  pretend  to  prove  the  di 
vine  intelligence  in  this  manner,  nor  yet  his 
power.  "  That  the  felf-exiflent  being," 
p.  5<;,  "  is  an  under  ft  anding,  and  really  ac- 
**  five  being,  cannot  be  demonstrated  ftridly 
t;  and  properly  a  priori,  becaufe  we  know 
"  not  wherein  intelligence  confifts,  nor  can 
"  we  fee  an  immediate  and  neceflary  con- 
"  nexion  of  it  wiihjelf-exijlence.  The  felf- 
"  exiflent  Being,  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all 
*'  things,"  p,  80,  "  muft  of  neceffity  have 
"  infinite  power,  becaufe  all  things  in  the 
"  univerfe  were  made  by  him,  and  all  the 
"  powers  of  all  things  are  derived  from 
"  him,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  him." 

But,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  this 
writer  thinks  lie  can  prove  the  moral  attri* 
butes  of  God  from  his  intelligence  only. 
This,  however,  conlidering  that  he  does 
not  pretend  to  prove  intelligence  itfelf  a 
priori,  is  not,  (tri&ly  ipeaking,  au  argu 
ment  a  priori* 

That 
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That  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things 
muft  of  necemty  be  a  Being  of  infinite 
goodnefs,  juftice,  and  truth,  and  all  moral 
perfections,  he  proves  from  this  confidera- 
tion,  that  a  being  of  infinite  intelligence 
muft  perceive  thofe  necejaryfoneffes  nftbings^ 
on  which,  according  to  him,  morality  de 
pends  -,  and,  "  having  no  want  of  any  thing, 
*'  his  will  cannot  be  influenced,"  p.  i  25, 
"  by  any  wrong  affection,  and,  therefore, 
"  he  muft  of  neceility  do  always  what  he 
«'  knows  to  be  fitteft  to  be  done,  i.  e.  he 
"  muft  always  aft  according  to  the  ftricteft 
"  rules  of  infinite  goodnefs,  juftice,  and 
•«  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections." 

As  the  idea  concerning  the  foundation  of 
morals,  on  which  this  argument  proceeds, 
is  another  fubjcft  of  difcuffion,  I  mail  not 
enter  into  it  here,  except  juft  obferving, 
that  I  perceive  no  necefTary  connexion  be 
tween  intelligence,  as  fuch,  and  any  parti 
cular  intention,  or  obje&9  whatever;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  can  prove  actual  bene 
volence,  in  preference  to  Malevolence,  but 
the  actual  production  of  happinejs,  in  pre 
ference 
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fercncc  to  nrifiry,  or,  at  lead,  a  manifest 
tendency  to  it,  in  what  is  actually  pro 
duced.  . 

Dr.  Clark's  mode  of  reafoning  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  Defcartes,  and  others,. 
who  maintain  that  we  can  prove  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  felf-exiftent  Being  from  the  very 
idea  we  have  of  it.  That  the  reader  may 
fee  how  he  diftinguimes  in  this  cafe,  I  fhall 
joft  recite  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjec~l. 

"  I  muft  have  an  idea  of  fome  thing  ac- 
«*  tually  cxifting  without  me,"  p.  22,  *'  and 
•'  I  muft  fee  wherein  confifts  the  abfolute 
"  impoffibility  of  removing  that  idea,  in 
<f  confequence  of  fuppofing  the  non-exift- 
"  ence  of  the  thing,  before  I  can  be  fatif- 
"  fied,  from  that  idea,  that  the  thing  ac- 
'«  tually  exiiis.  The  bare  having  an  idea 
"  of  the  propoiition,  There  is  a  ftlf-exrftent 
"  Being,  proves,  indeed,  the  thing  not  to  be 
"  inipoflible  (for  of  an  impoffible  propoli- 
"  tion  there  is  properly  no  idea)  but  that  it 
"  actually  is  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
"  idea,  unlefs  the  certainty  of  the  a5lual 
"  cxyience  of  a  necerTarily  exiftent  being 

"  follows 
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**  follows  from  the  poflibility  of  the  exift- 
"  ence  of  fach  a  being  ;  which  that  it  does, 
"  in  this  particular  cafe,  many  learned  men 
"  have  indeed  thought,  and  their  fubtle 
"  arguings  on  this  head  are  not,  perhaps, 
"  very  eafily  to  be  difapproved.  But  it  is 
,*'  a  much  clearer  and  convincing  way  of 
"  arguing,  to  demonftrate,  that  there  does 
"  actually  exift  without  us  a  Being  whofe 
"  exigence  is  neceflary  of  itfelf,  by  fliow- 
"  ing  the  manifeft  contradiction  of  the  conr 
"  trary  fuppofnion,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
"  the  abfoluts  impoflibility  of  deftroying 
"  or  removing  fome  ideas,  as  of  eternity  and 
"  immenlity,  which,  therefore,  muft  needs 
"  be  the  attributes  of  a  neceflary  being  ac- 
"  tuallyexifling." — 

Since,  however,  mere  fpace,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  may  eafily  be  conceived  to 
have  exifled  infinite  and  eternal,  without 
any  thing  to  occupy  it,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  neceflary  to  fuppofe  it  the  attribute  of 
any  other  being.  This  is  manifestly  very 
unlike  the  cafe  of  black >  while,  long,  broad, 
gr  other  mere  properties,  which  cannot  be 

conceived 
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conceived  Without  fome  fubjetf  to  which 
they  belong.  The  difpute  whether  fpace 
be  a  Jubjlancct  or  a  property,  is,  in  faft, 
merely,  or  little  more  than,  verbal ;  becaufe 
we  know  nothing  of  any  thing  but  its  pro-; 
perties.  But  if  a  capacity  of  fubjifllng,  In 
idea,  by  itfclf,  be  a  charaderiftic  ofjubjlancet 
as  oppofed  to  property -,  fpace,  undoubtedly, 
ought  to  be  denominated  a  fubftance,  and 
not  a  mere  property  ;  though,  when  occii- 
pied  by  any  other  fubftance,  it  may  ailume 
the  appearance  of  a  property  belonging  to 
that  fubftance.  for,  take  away  the  fub 
ftance,  and  the  fpace  it  occupied  will  not, 
in  idea,  go  with  it.  Nay,  in  that  fenfe, 
it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  fubftance  than 
any  thing  elfe,  becaufe  it  is  iuipofijble, 
even  in  idea,  to  fuppofe  it  not  to  be  per 
manent. 

If  the  whole  of  what  Dr.  Clark  has  ad 
vanced,  on  the  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
be  attentively  confidered,  it  will  not  be  very 
eafy  to  fay  what  his.  idea  of  God,  as  proved 
a  priori,  is.  It  is  that  of  a  Being  felf- 

cxiftent,  eternal,  and  co-extended  with  in- 

i 

finite 
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finite  fpace,  but  not  fpace  It  is  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  but  without  power,  intelligence,  or 
moral  attributes ;  for  thefe  he  makes  to  de 
pend  upon  the  perceived  relation  of  things. 
Confequently,  they  pre-fuppofe  intelli 
gence,  which  he  acknowledges  cannot  be 
proved  a  priori. 

In  fact,  therefore,  he  proves  nothing  a 
priori  but  mere  bring,  without  any  proper 
powers  whatever.  But  the  terms,  being  or 
fubftance,  give  no  ideas  at  all,  when  diverted 
of  powers  or  properties.  So  that,  in  reality, 
notwithstanding  his  afTertion  of  the  con 
trary,  it  is  nothing  but  empty  fpace  that  he 
is  capable  of  proving  a  priori.  And,  with 
refpect  to  this,  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  -y 
becaufe,  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  fo 
much  asfufpo/e  infinite  and  eternal  fpace  not 
to  have  exifted. 

Far,  however,  am  I  from  faying  that  a 
deity,  an  efficient  deity,  with  all  his  attri 
butes,  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  necejjartly 
exiftent -,  or  that  his  exiftence  is  not,  in 
reality,  as  necefiary  as  that  of  fpace  itfelf. 
,  But  then  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 

O  neceifity, 
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neceflity,  with  refpecl:  to  him,  in  a  different 
manner.     It   is    by   beginning  a  pofteriori, 
finding  that,   in  confequence  of  the  aftual 
exiflence   of  Beings  that  muil  have   had    a 
caufe,    there    muft   have  been   fome   Being 
that  could  not  have  had  a  caufe,  though  we 
are  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  a  priori, 
how,  or  why,    he  fhould   exift    without   a 
caufe,  and  can  in   idea  ealily  imagine   him 
not  to  have  cxifted,   which  is  not  the  cafe 
with  refpecl:  to  fpace.     Then,  the  necefTary 
exiftence  of  a  fupreme  caufe  once  fuppofed, 
there  are    various    attributes,    as    thofe  of 
eternity  ^    immenjlty,   and  unity,   that  may  ei 
ther  with   certainty,   or  with  the  greater! 
probability,   be  deduced  from  the  confide- 
ration  cf  necejfary  exigence. 

But  though  to  us,  and  our  conceptions, 
there  be  this  difference  between  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  fpace,  and  of  that  of  the 
deity,  there  may  not  be  any  in  reality.  In 
deed,  the  deity  could  not  have  been  necef- 
farlly  exiftent,  if  there  had  not  been,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  if  we  may  ufc  the  phrafe 
(which,  however,  can  only  be  improperly 

applied 
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applied  in  this  cafe)  as  much  reafon  for  his 
exigence,  as  for  that  of  fpace.  But  neither 
the  term  reafon,  nor  any  thing  equivalent 
to  it,  ought,  in  ftriftnefs,  to  be  ufcd  in  this 
cafe,  left  it  mould  imply,  contrary  to  the 
fuppolition,  that  there  is  fome  proper  caufe 
of  the  divine  exiftence,  whereas  he  cannot 
have  had  any  caufe. 

On  this  account,  I  diflike  the  phrafeology 
of  Dr.  Clark,  when  he  fometimes  fpeaks  of 
neccffity  being  the  caufe  of  the  divine  exiftence. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  our  language  is  fo  ap 
propriated  to  finite  and  caufed  beings,  that 
it  is  hardly  poffible  to  ufe  any  part  of  it  in 
fpeaking  with  ftric~l  propriety  of  a  being 
infinite  and  uncaufed.  We  mould,  therefore, 
forgive  one  another  any  overfights  of  this 
nature  that  we  inadvertently  fall  into. 

I  am, 
Dear  Sir,  6cc. 


O  2  LETTER 
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LETTER         XIII. 


Of  the  Ideas  G</"CAUSE  tfWEFFECT,  and  the 
Influence  of  Mr.  Hume 's  Opinion  on  this 
Subject  in  the  Argument  for  the  Being  of  a 
GOD. 

DEAR    SIR, 

A  S  fome  perfons  have  imagined  that  the 
•*•  -*1  caufe  of  atheifm  has  derived  confides 
able  advantage  from  Mr.  Hume's  ideas  con 
cerning  the  nature  of  caufe  and  effefl,  I 
ihall,  in  this  letter,  endeavour  to  mew  that 
the  appreheniion  is  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Hume  fays,  that  all  we  can  pretend 
to  know  concerning  the  connexion  of  caufe 
and  effedt,  is  their  conftant  conjunction ;  by 
the  obfervance  of  which  the  mind  is  necef- 
farily  led  from  the  one  to  the  other.  From 
this  the  friends  of  religion  have  fuppofed 
that,  if  this  reprefentation  be  juft,  the  con 
nexion  is  merely  arbitrary,  and,  therefore, 

that 


11 
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that  fuch  things  as  we  have  ufually  called 
effefts  may  take  place  without  any  thing 
that  we  have  ufually  obferved  to  corre- 
fpond  to  them,  as  their  caufes,  Confe- 
quently,  that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  univerfe  itfclf  may 
have  exifted  from  eternity  without  any  fu- 
perior  caufe. 

To  guard  againft  this,  fome  of  the  friends 
of  religion  deny  that  our  idea  of  power  or 
caufation  is  derived  from  any  thing  that  we 
properly  obferve.  But,  imperfed  as  Mr. 
Hume's  ideas  on  the  fubjefl  are  (notwith- 
ftanding  his  laborious  and  tirefome  difcuf- 
fion  of  it,  and  its  being  evidently  a  favou 
rite  topic  wiih  him)  I  think  I  have  fuffi- 
ciently  mewn,  in  the  third  of  the  Effays 
prefixed  to  my  Edition  of  Hartley's  Theory 
of  the  Mind,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
idea  of  power,  or  caufation  (which  is  only 
the  fame  idea  differently  modified)  that  is 
not  derived  from  the  impreffions  to  which  * 
we  have  been  fubjeft,  this  being  to  be  >• 
ranked  in  the  clafs  of  abjtratt  ideas,  where  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Hume  ever  thought 
03  of 
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of  looking  for  it.     In  the  Effay  I  here  re 
fer  to,  p.  36,  I  have  {hewn  that  the  idea  of 
\  power,  is  far  from  being,  what  fome  take  it 

••• 

(to  be,  a  fimple  idea,  but  that,  on  the  con- 

ttrary, 'it  is  one  of  the  mofh  complex  ideas 
that  we  have,  confiding  of  what  is  com- 

ijmon  to  numberlefs  impreflions  of  very  dif- 

fferent  kinds. 

Befides,  if  the  idea  of  power  be  any 
thing  that  cannot  be  acquired  by  experience, 
it  comes  under  the  defcription  of  other 
innate  principles,  or  ideas,  which  have  been 
fo  long,  and,  I  think,  fo  juftly  exploded, 
that  I  think  myfelf  at  liberty  fto  take  it.  for 
granted  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing. 

But  I  mall  proceed  to  obferve  that,  in 
whatever  manner  we  come  by  the  idea  of 
power  or  caufation,,  it  is  an  idea  that  all 
men  have,  and  correfponds  to  famething 
real  in  the  relation  of  the  things  that  fug 
ged  it.  It  is  true,  that  all  we  properly y^> 
of  a  magnet,  and  a  piece  of  iron,  is  that,  at 
certain  diflances  they  approach  to  one  an 
other,  and  of  a.  Jlone,  that,  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  it  invariably  tends  towards  the 

earth  ; 
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earth;  and  we  cannot  give  any  proper,  on 
fatisfactory  reafon  why  either  of  thefe  ef 
fects  mould  take  place  in  thefe  circum^ 
ftances.  Yet  we  have  always  found  that, 
in  a  limilar  conffont  conjunction  of  appear 
ances,  we  have  never  failed  to  difcover 
whenever  we  have  been  able  to  make  any 
difcovery  at  all,  that  the  event  could  not 
have  been  otherwife.  And  though,  in 
thefe  cafes,  we  have  only  difcovered  a  nearer, 
and  never  the  ultimate  caufe  of  any  appear 
ance,  yet  there  is  an  invariable  experience 
in  favour  of  Jbme  real  and  fufficient  caufe 
in  all  fuch  conjunctions. 

In  confequence  of  this  experience,  it  is 
indelibly  imprefied  upon  the  minds  of  all 
men,  that  all  events  whatever,  and  all  pro 
ductions  whatever,  muft  have  a  neceflary 
and  adequate  caufe;  fo  that  "  nothing  can 
"  begin  to  be  without  a  caufe  foreign  to 
"  itfelf." 

And  let  any  perfon  pretend  what  he  will, 

he   muft  himfelf   (in   confequence    of   the 

impreffions    to    which    he,    together    with 

the   reft    of  mankind,  has  uniformly  been 

O  4  expoled) 
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expofed)    have  come    under   the   influence 
of  it,  and  of  courfe  have  the  fame  perfua- 

fion. 

Though,    therefore,   by  means   of  fome 

fecret  bias,  and  fophiftical  argumentation, 
a  man  may  come  to  be  perfuaded  that  the 
univerfe  has  had  no  fuperior  caufe,  he  can 
not   deny  but  that  all  other  things  (which 
the  theifl  muft  (how  to  be  in  the  fame  pre 
dicament  with  the  univerfe)  muft  have  had 
fuch  a  caufe  ;   fo  that  nothing  is  to  be  ap 
prehended  from   his  idea  of  the  nature  yf 
caujation  in  general.     What  ever  that  idea 
be  (and,   in  fact,   it  will  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  let  any  perfon 
give  whatever  account  of  it  he  pleafes)   he 
will   necelTarily  expect  a  fuperior  caufe  in 
thofe  circumftances  in  which  mankind  in 
general   will  be  fatisfied  that  a  caufe  is  re- 
quifite. 

Different  perfons/^7,  and  are  pcrfuaded, 
differently  enough  in  fome  cafes ;  but  where 
the  influences  to  which  their  minds  have 
been  fubject  have  neceflarily  been  nearly 
the  fame,  the  impreffions  made  on  them 

cannot 
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cannot  be  materially  different.  In  this 
cafe,  I  mould  fooner  imagine  that  the  ideas 
annexed  to  the  words  hunger  and  tbirft 
fhould  be  different  in  different  perfons, 
than  the  ideas  annexed  to  the  words 
power  and  caufation,  or  that  they  mould 
have  different  effe&s  in  their  ferious  ar 
gumentations. 

I  am, 

Pear  Sir,  &cf 


LETTER       XIV. 


An  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume's  Metaphyjical 
Writings. 

DEAR  SIR, 

"VT  O  U  are  furprized,  you  tell  me,  that 
•*•  Mr.  Flume,  fo  great  a  mailer  of  rca- 
foning,  fo  cool  and  difpamonate  a  writer, 
and  fo  fubtle  a  metaphyfician,  mould  have 
written  fo  loofely  and  unguardedly,  as  you 

are 
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are  now  convinced  he  has  done  in  this  poft~ 
burnous  work  of  .his j  a  work  of  which,  it  is 
evident,  he  made ..groat  account,  by  his  taking 
fiich  effectual  .meafures  for  its  publication 
after  his-  death.  But  you  cannot  well  fup- 
pofe,  .having  always  entertained  a  different 
idea,  that  I  can  be  fufficiently  well-founded 
in  the  cenfure  I  have  paffed  on  his  metapby- 
fical  writings  in  general,  in  rny  ninth  Let 
ter,  and,  therefore,  you  wifh  I  would  enter 
on  the  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced,  by  a 
diftinct  exhibition  of  all  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  done  in  this  way  ;  that  when  all  the 
obfervations  he  has  advanced  {hall  be  feen 
without  the  imposition  of  his  ftyle  and  man 
ner,  its  real  merit,  its  folidity  or  futility, 
may  plainly  appear. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  give  you  the  fulleft 
fatisfaclion  on  this  fubjeft;  and  I  mould  not 
have  ventured  to  throw  out  \\\i\gencralcen- 
fure,  without  being  prepared  to  juilify  it  in 
all  the  particulars,  if  you  mould  call  upon 
me  to  do  it*  Befides,  I  am  not  without 
hopes,  that  when  you  fee  on  how  narrow  a 
foundation  Mr.  Hume's  fame  as  a  meta- 

3  phyfician 
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phyfician  ftands,  his  authority  as  a  redfoner 
wi!l  not  weigh  fo  much  as  it  has  hitherto 
done,  with  you  and  others  who  have  only  a 
general  and  indiftindl  notion  cf  his  being  a 
great  pbilofopher,  and  an  acute  and  guarded 
writer.  This  I  fhall  do  in  as  fuccinft  a 
manner  as  I  can,  in  a  regular  analyfis  of  all 
his  Effays  that  are  in  the  leaft  to  our  prefent 
purpofe. 

In  the  firft  of  his  Philofopkical  EJfays,  .on 
the  different  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which  ,is 
only  an  introduction  to  the  reft,  it  appears 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  connexion  of  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  their 
dependence  upon  one  principle,  as  that  of 
ajjoclation.  For  he  fays,  p.  1 i,,  "  The  mind 
"  is  endued  with  feveral  powers  and  facul- 
"  ties;  and  thefe  powers  are  totally  diftincl: 
"  from  each  other  ;  but"  p-  15,  "-We  may 
<f  hope  that  philofophy  may  carry  its  re- 
"  fearches  farther,  and  difcover  at  leaft*  in 
*'  fome  degree,  the  fecret  fprings  and  prin- 
"  ciples  by  which  the  human  mind  is  adu- 
"  ated  in  its  operations. '*  He  fays,  how 
ever,  "  it  is  probable  that  one  operation  and 

"  principle 
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"  principle  of  the  mind  depends  on  another, 
"  which  again  may  be  refolved  into  one 
<<  more  general  and  univerfal."  What  that 
principle  is,  it  is  evident  Mr.  Hume  had  no 
idea. 

In  his  fecond  EfTay,  on  the  origin  of  our 
ideal t  I  find  nothing  that  could  have  been 
new,'  but  an  ill-founded  lufpicion,  "  that 
**  fimple  ideas  are  not,  in  every  inftance,  de- 
"  rived  from  correfponding  irnpreffions," 
merely  becaufe,  having  had  ideas  from  actual 
impreffion  of  the  extremes  of  any  particular 
colour,  we  are  able,  without  any  farther 
affiftance  from  actual  impreffions,  to  raifc 
the  idea  of  the  intermediate  {hades  of  the 
•  fame  colour  -y  not  confidering  that  this 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  difference 

O 

of  greater  or  lifs,  and,  therefore,  is  not  pro 
perly  any  new  idea  at  all.  It  is  no  more 
than  forming  an  idea  of  a  middle  feed  hill, 
after  having  feen  fmall  hillocks,  and  large 
mountains. 

Let  a  tender  eye  be  ftrongly  imprefTed 
with  a  luminous  object,  of  white,  or  any 
other  colour,  and  if  the  eye  be  immediately 

{hut, 
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fhut,  the  impreffion  will,  of  itfelf,  change 
into  various  other  colours,  as  well  as  fhades 
of  the  fame  colour ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  would  have  been  the  cafe 
originally,  though  no  fuch  colours  had  been 
known  before.  Now  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain  being  the  fame  with  that  of  the  retina, 
and  of  the  other  nerves,  it  muft  be  capable 
of  fuch  changes  of  affection  as  thefe,  from 
caufes  within  itfelf  j  but  flill  the  necelfary 
confequence  of  external  impreffions* 

In  the  third  Eifay  he  reduces  all  the  cafes 
of  the  connexion,  or  affociation,  of  ideas  to 
three,  viz.  refemblancc,  contiguity  in  place  or 
time,  and  caufe  ami  effeft,  without  attempt 
ing  at  a  conjeflure  how  ideas  thus  related 
to  each  other  come  to  be  afTociated,  or  what 
circumftances  they  have  in  common  ;  though 
it  was  fo  eafy  to  perceive  that,  in  all  of  them, 
the  immediate  caufe  is  nothing  more  or  lefs 
than  joint  impreffion  -y  the  univerfal  and  fun-, 
pie  law  of  aifociation  being  this,  that  two 
fenfations,  or  ideas,  prefent  to  the  mind  at 
the  fame  time,  will  afterwards  recal  each 
other  5  which  was  well  underftood  by  Mr. 

Locke, 
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Locke,,  and  all  who  had  treated  of  affocia- 
tion  before  Mr.  Hume.  Let  us  now  fee 
how  eafily  this  obfervation  will  explain  Mr. 
Hume's  three  cafes. 

Things  connected  in  time  and  place  are 
generally  confidered  together,  or  fo  near  to 
each  other,  that  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
ideas  is  not  gone  out  of  the  mind  before  the 
other  has  entered  it.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  we  fo  readily  repeat  numbers  in  their 
progreffive  order,  and  are  not  fo  well  able  to 
do  it  in  a  retrogade  order.  We  have  been 
moil  accuftomed  to  repeat  them  in  that 
order. 

Refemblance  is  a  partial  famenefs,  and 
when  that  part  of  any  idea  which  is  the  very 
fame  with  part  of  another  is  excited,  it  is 
evidently  in  confequence  of  a  former  joint 
impreffion  that  the  remainder  of  the  fame 
idea  is  revived  alfo. 

Mr.  Hume  fays,  p.  44,  that  contrariety 
may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of 
refemblance,  for  a  reafon  for  which  I  mud 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Eflay  itfelf.  But 
things  oppofed  to  one  another  are  frequently 

compared. 
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compared,  and  conjidered  together.  It  is, 
therefore,  from  frequent  joint  impreffipn 
that  their  eafy  afTociation  is  moil  naturally 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Things  that  are  cauj'es  and  effects  to  each 
other  are  alib  often  contemplated  together, 
and  by  habit  we  do  not  confjder  our  know 
ledge  of  any  thing  to  be  complete,  without 
knowing  the  cauie  if  it  be  an  effect,  or  the 
effects  if  it  be  a  caufe.  We  think  the  idea 
to  be  as  incomplete  as  that  of  the  head  of  a 
man  without  his  body,  or  of  his  body  with 
out  his  head.  We  feel  them  as  different 
parts  of  the  fame  thing. 

Little,  and  imperfect,  as  what  Mr.  Hume 
has  advanced  on  this  fubject  manifestly  is, 
he  feems  to  have  imagined  that  he  had  done 
fomething  very  great,  when  he  concludes  the 
Ellay  with  faying,  "  the  full  explication  of 
"  this  principle,  and  all  its  confequences, 
"  would  lead  us  into  rcafonings  too  pro- 
"  found  and  too  copious  for  thefe  EfTays. 
"  It  is  fuflicient  at  prefent  to  have  efta- 
"  blimed  this  conclufion,  that  the  three 
"  connecting  principles  of  all  ideas  are  the 

"  relations 
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"  relations   of  refemblance,  contiguity,  and 
"  cauiation." 

The  fourth  EiTay,  entitled  Sceptical 
Doubts,  relates  to  our  inferring  an  effect 
from  a  caufe,  aiTerting,  that  it  is  by  a  pro- 
cefs  that  is  not  properly  reafontng^  becaufe 
all  that  we  obferve  is  the  two  feparate  ideas, 
and  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  their  con 
nexion  3  and  in  his  fifth  .Effay,  entitled^ 

quaintly  enough,    the    Sceptical  Solution   of 
*» 

thofe  Doubts,  he  fays,  that  we  make  the  in 
ference  by  the  principle  of  habit  *  or  cuftom; 
which  comes  to  this,  that  the  two  ideas  have 
always  been  affociated  together,  fo  that,  as 
he  expreffes  it,  the  mind  is  naturally  led 
from  one  of  them  to  the  other,  or,  as  he 
fhould  have  faid  more  properly,  one  of  them 
will  neceflarily  introduce  the  other. 

Leaving  the  queftion  in  this  Hate,  he  may, 
with  fuperficial  readers,  have  weakened  the 
foundation  of  our  reafoning  from  effects  to 
caufes,  as  if  it  was  properly  no  reafoning  at 
all  (which  is  language  that  he  frequently 
u'fes)  but  only  an  arbitrary,  and  perhaps  ill- 
founded,  aflbciation  of  ideas.  Whereas  he 

would 
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tvould  only  have  done  juftice  to  his  fubjecr, 
to  have  added,  that,  having  found,  in  all 
fuch  conftant  conjunctions  of  ideas,  with  re- 
fpecl:  to  which  we  have  been  able  ta  makfc 
any  diicovery  at  all,  that  the  conjunction 
was  really  nccej/ary,  we  conclude  that  the 
conjunction,  if  conftant,  is  equally  neceffary, 
even  when  we  are  not  able  diflinclly  to  per 
ceive  it:  We,  therefore,  prefume  it,  and  fe- 
curely  acl:  upon  it.  Indeed,  without  having 
made  any  difcovery  at  all,  we  could  not  but 
be  fenlible,  that  if  two  events  always  follow 
one  another,  there  mufl  be  fome  fufficient 
reafon  for  it. 

As  almofl  every  pretenfion  to  dift&vkry, 
or  novelty,  is  contained  in  this  obfervation  of 
Mr.  Hume's,  1  (hall  confider  it  a  little  more 
flrictly.  When  we  fay  that  two  events,  of 
appearances,  WQ-neceffarily  connefted,  all  that 
we  can  mean  is,  that  fome  more  general  law 
of  nature  mufl  be  violated  before  thofe 
.events  can  be  feparated.  For  example,  I 
find  that  the  founding  of  one  mufical  firing 
will  make  another  firing  that  is  unifon,  &c. 
with  it,  to  -found  alfo  j  and  finding  this 

P  obfer- 
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pbiervation  invarinble,  I  call  the  founding 
of  the  firfl  ftring  the  caufe,  and  that  of  the 
fecond  the  effeft,  4nd  have  no  apprehenfion 
of  being  difappointed  in  my  expectation  of 
the  confequence.  But  I  do  not  fee  what 
fhould  make  this  conjunction  necefiary,  till 
I  difcover  that  found  confifts  of  a  vibratory 
motion  of  the  air,  and  that  the  air  being  put 
into  this  vibratory  motion  by  the  firft  ftring, 
communicates  the  fame  to  the  fecond  by  its 
pulfes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firfl  ftring 
itfclf  was  made  to  vibrate, 

Jn  like  manner,  it  was  always  known 
(and  mankind  have  always  acted  on  the  per- 
fuafion)  that  refpiration  is  neceflary  to  ani 
mal  life,  and  that  air  frequently  breathed, 
&c.  is  fatal  to  it,  though  it  is  only  of  late 
that  we  have  difcovered  the  connexion  of 
thofe  effects  with  the  caufe.  In  due  time 
we  may  difcover  the  caufe  of  this  caufe, 
&c.- 

The  idea  annexed  to  the  term  caufe,  or 
necejjary  agency ',  is  not  a  fimple  idea,  or  what 
could  originally  have  been  formed  in  the 
mind  by  the  perception  of  any  two  other 

rf  *  *  fjllltfiJlM 

ideas, 
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ideas,  as  Mr.  Hume  feems  to  have  expected 
(and  which  notioii  alone  could  fuggeft  any 
difficulty  in  the  cafe)  but  it  reprefents  the 
impreflion  left  in  the  mind  by  obferving 
what  is  common  to  numberlefs  cafes  in 
which  there  is  a  conftant  conjunction  of 
appearances  or  events,  in  fome  of  which  we 
are  able  to  fee  the  proximate  caufe  of  the 
conjunction,  but  with  refpect  to  the  reft  we 
only  prefume  it,  from  the  (imilarity  of  the 
cafes.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  a  defi 
nite  idea,  correfponding  to  the  words  caufe 
GT power,  does  not  occur  to  the  mind  on  the 
original  comparifon  of  any  two  particular 
ideas,  the  inference  from  effects  to  caufes, 
whether  Mr.  Hume  will  call  it  reafomng 
or  not,  is,  in  many  cafes,  as  fafe  as  any  rea- 
foning  whatever,  fo  that  no  fceptic  can 
derive  the  leaft  advantage  from  this  con 
federation. 

The   latter  part  of  this  EfTay  (which  I 

»dare  fay  Mr.  Plume  confidered  as  the  firft 

in  importance  in  the  whole  work)  contains 

a  very  imperfect  and  manifestly  falfe  account 

of  the  difference  between  belief  arid  imagi- 

P  2  nation, 
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nation.  "  Belief,"  he  fays,  p.  82,  "  is  no- 
"  thing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forceable, 
11  firm,  Heady  .conception  of  an  object,  than 
"  what  the  imagination  alone  is  ever  able 

o 

"  to  attain."  And  t6  account  for  this  man 
ner  of  conception,  he  fays,  that  whenever 
yve  are  led  from  one  idea  ta  another,  by  the 
connexion  of  refemb  lance ,  or  contiguity,  and 
therefore,  probably,  by  that  of  caufation  too, 
we  at  the  lame  time  get  a  jlronger  concep 
tion  of  it  than  we  fhould  otherwife  attain. 
Unable  to  account  for  this,  he  afcribes  the 
fact  to  an  inftinft  of  nature.  But  he  might 
j.uft  as  well  have  done  what  Drs,  Reid^, 
Beattie,  and  Ofwald,  did  afterwards,  vijs. 
afcribe  the  fentime/nt  of  belief  itfelf,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  the  caufe  of  belief t  to  an  ar 
bitrary  inftinct  of  nature. 

In  reality,  nothing  can  be  more  evidently 
falfe  than  what  he  here  fuppofes.  For  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  we  are  more  affect 
ed  by  a  reprcfentation  of  fictitious  diftrefs, 
in  a  novel,  or  on  the  theatre,  than  by  in- 
Aances  of  real  diftrefs  in  common  life.  It 
is  true  tiia.t,  cetcris  paribus,  reality  makes  a 

flronger 
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ftronger  irrrpreflion  than  Jiffion  ;  and,  there 
fore,  when  an  impreflion  is,  by  artificial 
means,  made  Wronger  than  ufual,  it  fome- 
times  impofes  upon  us  for  truth.  But  the 
idea  annexed  to  the  word  truth  is  of  a  very 
complex  nature,  and  is  the  impreflion  that 
is  left  in  the  mind  by  thon funds  of  cafes  in 
vvhich  real  exijlence  has  been  difcriminated 
from  that  which  has  none. 

A  child  hears  a  tale  of  diilrefs,  art'd  having 
always  had  the  truth  told  him,  he,  of  courfe, 
believes  it,  and  according  to  his  previoufly 
acquired  fenfibility,  is  affected  with  it ;  but 
he  inquires  farther,  and  finds  that  he  has 
been  impofed  upon.  Eitjier  no  fuch  perfon 
exifted,  or  fuch  and  fuch  things  did  not 
happen  to  him.  He  alfo  reads  tales  of  dif- 
trefs,  &c.  in  books,  but  finds,  by  compar 
ing  them  with  other  books,  and  other  ac 
counts,  they  had  no  exiftence.  From  much 
obfervation  of  this  kind,  a  complex  idea, 
formed  by  a  number  of  circumftances,  is 
left  in  the  mind,  and  to  this  he  gives  the 
name  of  truth  >  an  idea  which  he  learns  to 
refped  more  5md  more  every  day,  and  which 

P3  he 
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he  acquires  a  habit  of  affixing,  with  all  its 

Jecondary  ideas  of  refpect,  with'juftncfs.  and 
efFect,  as  he  advances  in  life  -y  fo  that,  inde 
pendently  of  the  ftrength  of  our  ft  dings,  or 
imagination,  we  act  very  differently,  ac 
cording  as  we  fee  reafon  to  annex  this  idea 

•of  truth  to  a  ftory,  or  not. 

Mr.  Hume  fays,  p.  90,  "  When  a  fwqrd  is 
'*  levelled  at  my  breaft,  does  not  the  idea  of 
"  wounds  and  pains  ftrike  me  more  ftrongly 
"  thair.wrjen  a  glafs  of  wine  is  prefented  to 
"  me,  even  though,  by  accident,  this  idea 
"  (hould  occur  after  the  appearance  of  the 
"  latter  object."  But  let  an  executioner, 
whom  he  believes  to  have  a  commiffion  to 
run  a  fword  through  his  body,  be  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  him,  and 
though  there  be  neither  a  fword,  nor  the 
figure  of  a  fword  near  him,  he  would,  I 
doqbt  not,  by  only  thinking  of  a  fword,  in 
thofe  circumftances,  feel  very  differently, 

•  and  more  flrongly,  than  if  he  fhould  take 
a  real  fword  in  his  own  hand,  and  hold  tjie 
point  of  it  to  his  naked  breaft,  when  he 
had  no  apprehenfion  pf  any  defign  to  hurt 

himfclf 
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himfelf  with  it.  But  how  does  this  tally 
with  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  the  difference 
between  belief  and  fiftion  ? 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hume  had  no  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  aflbciation  in, 
the  human  mind,  by  means  of  which  a 
iingle  idea  may  confift  of  thoufands  of  parts, 
being  a  miniature  of  numberlefs  trains  of 
ideas  t  and  of  whole  fuccefli  venter  of  mind ^ 
and  yet  be  perfectly  diftincl:  from  other 
ideas,  con  fitting  of  as  many  parts,  every  fuch 
complex  idea  retaining  its  feparate  charac 
ter  and  powers.  The  very  names  of  per- 
fons  famous  in  hiftory  excite  in  our  minds 
an  epitome  of  all  that  we  know  concerning 
them,  the  particulars  of  which  we  may 
have  forgotten.  How  complex  alfo  are 
the  ideas  belonging  to  words  expreffive  of 
national  cuftoms,  ranks,  and  orders  of  men, 
which,  however,  when  pronounced  ever  fo 
flightly,  excite  ideas  perfectly  diftinft  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  thofe  denoting  the 
moft  fimple  ideas. 

Now  the  ideas  of  cauff,  ejf'edi,  rcafon,  in- 
Jlinff,  probability t   contingency,   truth,  falfc- 
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hood,  6pc.  &c.  &c.  are  of  this  nature,  ror 
quiring  definitions  of  fome  extent ;  and  the 
ideas  they  in  fad:  excite  are  miniatures  of 
much  more  than  enters  into  the  (hortejft  pof- 
iible  defcription  of  them  ;  for  they  were 
not  attained  in  that  manner  j  and  yet  all 
the  parts  perfe&ly  coalefce,  and  form  diftinft 
and  permanent  ideas.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  erne  account  of  this  bufmefs  in  the 

/•  third  of  the  tJjays  prefixed  to  my  edition  of 

<?  Hart  ley' $  theory  of  the  mind. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  iixth  EiTay,  p.  94,  fays 
that  "  the  fentirnent  of  belief  is  begotten, 
"  in  the  mind  by  an  inexplicable  contri- 
*'  vance  of  nature.  Let  any  one  try,"  k$ 
fays,  p,  97,  «'  to  account  for  this  operation 
*'  of  the  mind  upon  any  received  fyftem  of 
"  philofophy,  and  he  will  be  fenfible  of  the 
'«  difficulty."  On  the  fyftem  of  Hartley 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  it  at  all. 

Jn  the  feventh  EJTay,  on  Power,  he  only 
more  particularly  iofifts  upon  it,  that  we 
know  of  no  connexion  between  the  idea  of 
any  caufe  and  that  of  any  effect,  tnough  we 
fuppofe  there  is  fome  connexion.  Of  this 

I  have 
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I  have  given,  I  prefume,  a  fufficient  account 
al  ready. 

In  his  eighth  Effay,  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
ceffity,  he  very  clearly  illuftrates  fome  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Neceffity ;  but  not 
having  any  comprehenfion  of  the  great 
fyftem^  of  which  that  doctrine  is  a  part,  he, 
without  the  leaft  reafon,  and  without  the 
leaft  concern,  abandons  it  to  the  mofr. 
Shocking  immoral  confequences.  Whereas, 
in  reality,  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the 
mo'ft  fublime  fentiments  of  virtue,  in  all 
its  branches,  as  I  have  (hewn  at  large  in  my 
Jlluftrations  of  that  doftrine. 

His  ninth  Eflay,  on  the  Reafon  of  Animals, 
contains  very  little  indeed.  He  only  alTerts, 
p.  169,  that  "  it  is  cuflom  alone  that  en- 
"  gages  animals,  from  every  objecl:  that 
"  ftrikes  their  fenfes,  to  infer  its  ufual  at- 
"  tendant,  and  carries  their  imaginations 
"  from  the  appearance  of  one  to  conceive 
*'  the  other,  in  that  ftrong  and  lively  man- 
"  ner  which  we  denominate  belief."  This, 
unabk  to  give  any  better  account  of,  he 

calls 
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calls  infiintty  and  fays,  that  man  avoids  fire 
by  inftindt  alfo.  Whereas,  if  by  inftinS  be 
meant  any  thing  different  from  the  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas  (which  certainly  were  not  born 
with  us)  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  fad. 
A  child  knows  nothing  of  a  dread  of  fire, 
but  acquires  it  in  confequence  of  the  fen- 
fation  of  pain  from  it.  He  can  even  hardly 
be  prevented  from  putting  his  finger  into 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  How  Mr.  Hume 
could  reconcile  this  well-known  fact  with 
a  proper  inftinftfae  dread  of  fire,  is  not  eafy  to 
fay. 

The  tenth  Effay,  on  Miracles,  is  in 
tended  to  fupport  a  principle,  according  to 
which  the  relation  of  no  appearance  what 
ever,  not  evidently  fimilar  to  former  ap 
pearances,  can  be  credible ;  a  principle 
which  we  fee  refuted  every  day  in  experi 
mental  philofophy,  and  which  nothing 
could  have  given  the  lead  countenance  to, 
or  have  intitled  to  any  confideration,  but  its 
affecting  the  credit  of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.  On  this  account  it  has 

been. 
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been  refuted  by  many  perfons,   and  1  h 
confidered  it    in    my    Injlitutes  of   Natural  i 
and  Revealed  Religion.  '«i  * 

;j  The  eleventh  Eflay,  on  a  particular  Provi 
dence  and  a  future  State,  I  have  examined  in 
my  tenth  Letter. 

In  his  twelfth  Eflay,  Mr,  Hume  maintains 
that  **  becaufe  all  we  know  of  any  object  is 
tf  the  idea  of  it  in  our  minds,  we  can  never 
"  prove,"  p.  241,  "  thatthofe  ideas,  or  per- 
"  ceptions,  may  not  arife  from  the  energy  of 
"  the  mind  itfelf,  or  from  the  fuggeftion  of 
"  fome  invifible  or  unknown  fpirit,  or  fome 
"  other  caufe  ftill  more  unknown  to  us,"  and 
that  the  fuppofition  of  a  connexion  between 
thofe  perceptions  of  the  mind  and  external 
objects  is  without  any  foundation  in  reafon- 
Jng ;  not  confidering  that  we  have  juft  the 
fame  reafon  for  believing  the  exiftence  of 
external  objects,  that  we  have  for  the  truth 
pf  the  Copernican  fyftem.  They  are  the 
ea/je/t  hypotbefes  for  acknowledged  fa&s,  as  I 
have  mewn  at  Jarge  in  the  Introduction  to  my 
JLx animation  of  the  'writings  of  Drs.  Reid, 
Beattie,  and  QJwald. 

His 
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His  obfervation,  p.  243,  that  all  fenfible 
qualities  and;  therefore,  that  extenfion  itfelf, 
is  in  the  mind,  end  not  without  us,  is  trifling-. 
He  might  as  well  have  faid,  that  becaufe 
found  is  a  thing  formed  within  a  mufical  in- 
ftrumcnt,  and  not  without  it,  there  is  nothing 
without  it  that  produces  the  found. 

To  his  objection  to  the  infinite  divifibility 
of  matter,  p.  246,  to  fome  angles  being  infi 
nitely  lefs  than  others,  and  thole  again  di- 
viiible  ad  infinitum,  which  he  allows  to  be 
demonjlrablej  and  yet  fays,  is  big  with  contra- 
dtclion  and  abfurdity,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  acknowledges  that  "  nothing  can  be  more 
"  fceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and  hefita- 
"  tion,  than  this  fcepticifm  itfelf,"  I  furely 
need  fay  nothing.  This  does  not  amount  to 
fo  much  as  a  fcepticaf  folution  of  a  fceptical 
doubt.  It  may  rather  be  called  the  fceptical 
propofal  vf  a  fceptical  doubt. 

In  the  conclufion  of  this  laft  ErTay,  we 
find  the  outline  of  all  the  fcepticifrn  of  his 
pofthumous  work,  with  the  fame  paltry  co~ 
ver,  viz.  that  "  all  reafoning  fi-om  the  rela- 
"  tion  of  caufe  and  eifed  is  founded  on  a 
2  *'  certain 


'*  certain  inftinft  of  our  nature,  and  may  be 

•  •' 

"fallacious  and  deceitful,"  p.  25 i*  that 
"  we  can  never  fatisfy  ourfelves  concerning. 
"  any  determination  we  may  form  with  re- 
"  gard  to  the  origin  of  worlds,  and  the  fitua- 
"  tion  of  nature  from  and  to  eternity;"  p. 
255,  that  *'  divinity  or  theology,"  p.  209, 
"  as  it  proves  the  exiftence  of  a  deity,  &c. 
"  has  a  foundation  in  reafoning,  fo  far  as  it 
"  is  fupported  by  experience"  (which  fup- 
pqrt  in  a  former  Effay  he  abfolutely  denies 
it  to  have)  "  bu.t  that  its  beft  and  moft 
"  folid  foundation  is  faith  and  divine  reve- 
"  lation." 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  Effays,  Mr.  Hume  had 
(did,  ««  We  have,  in  thefe  E flays,  attempted 
**  to  throw  fome  light  upon  fubjeds,  from 
te  which  uncertainty  has  hitherto  deterred 
"  the  wife,  and  obfcurity  the  ignorant." 
How  very  fmall  is  the  light  that  he  has 
thrown,  and  mixed  with  how  much  darknefs, 
I  need  not  repeat.  "  Happy,"  fays  he,  p.  1 8, 
"  if  we  can  unite  the  different  fpecies  of 
"  philofophy,  by  reconciling  profound  in- 
*•*  quiry  with  clearnefs,  and  truth  with  ao- 

"  velty ; 
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wvelty  ;  and  ftill  more  happy,  if  reafoning 
"  in  this  eafy  manner,  we  can  undermine 
"  the  foundation  of  an  abftrufe  philofophy, 
"  which  feems  to  have  ferved  hitherto  only 
"  as  a  fhelter  to  fuperftition,  and  a  cover  to 
"  abfurdity  and  error." 
«  Now  I  neither  fee  the  profundity,  nor  the 
clearnej's  of  his  reafoning,  except  in  things 
with  refpecl:  to  which  he  is  far  from  being 
original,  notwithftanding  his  advantage  of  a 
command  of  language,  and  a  great  power  of 
perfpicuity,  where  his  argument  would  admit 
of  it.  As  to  the  abjlrufe phikfophy  which  he 
meant  to  undermine,  it  could  be  nothing 
but  the 'doctrine  of  certainty,  and  a  fteady 
perfuafion  concerning  truth,  and  efpecially 
the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ; 
and  what  kind  of  a  mind  muft  that  man 
have  had,  to  whom  this  could  give  any  fa- 
tisfadion  ! 

All  men  by  no  means  judge  of  the  value 
of  publications  by  the  fame -rules  with  Mr. 
Hume,  or  perhaps  his  own  Effays  would  be 
in  more  danger  than  he  himfelf  imagined. 
"  When  we  run  over  libraries,  perfuaded  of 

"  thofe 
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"  thole  principles,"  fays  he,  p.  259,  "  what 
"  havock  muft .  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in 
"  hand  any  volume  of  Divinity,  or  School 
"  Metaphyfics,  for  inftance,  let  us  afk,  Does 
"  it  contain  any  abftracl:  reafonings  concern- 
'*  ing  quantity  or  number  ?  No.  Does  it 
"  contain  any  experimental  reafonings  con- 
•"  cerning  matter  of  fadt,  or  exiftence  ?  No. 

"  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames.    For  it  can 

. 
"  contain  nothing  then  but  fophiftry  and  il- 

"  lufion."  It  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  we 
are  not  judges  for  one  another  in  thefe  cafes, 
but  that  a  wife  providence  over-rules  all 
things.  The  fcriptures  were  certainly  not 
meant  to  come  under  either  of  Mr.  Hume's 
characters  of  books  to  befavedfrom  thejiames. 

In  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  think  I 
have  defcanted  upon  every  thing  of  Mr. 
Hume's,  in  which  it  can  be  pretended,  or  in 
which  he  himfelf  would  have  pretended,  that 
he  had  made  any  advances  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind.  I  need  not  now  fay  how 
inconfiderable  thofe  advances  were.  All 
that  he  has  obfervcd  relates  to  the  power  of 
aflbciation,  and  his  ideas  on  that  fubjeft 

were 
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were  much  confined,  going  very  little,  if  in 
deed,  on  the  whole,  any  thing  at  all,  beyond 
thofe  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  others  who  had 
preceded  him. 

Mr.  Hume  had  not  even  a  glimpfe  of 
what  was  at  the  fame  time  executing  by  Dr. 
Hartley,  who,  in  animmenfe  work,  of  won 
derful  comprehenfion  and  accuracy,  has  de- 
monflrated,  that  this  fingle  principle  of  ctJJ'o- 
ciation  is  the  great  law  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  all  thofe  which  Mr  Hume,  as  well 
as  others,  had  confidered  as  independent  facul 
ties,  are  merely  different  cafes,  or  modifications 
of  it ;  that  memory,  imagination,  judgment, 
the  ivill,  and  thepaj/isns,  have  the  fame,  and 
no  other  origin  -,  fo  that  by  means  of  this* 
One  property,  and  the  circumflances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  we  all  of  us  come  to  be  every 
thing  that  we  are. 

Jn  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  Mr.  Hume  very  well  illuftrates  what 
I  fancy  he  himfelf  would  not  pretend  to  be 
,  though,  I  believe,  it  had  not  been  fuffi- 
attended  to  by  Metaphyficians,  viz. 
that  ".utility  is  the  foundation  of  virtue;" 

and 
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and  this  being  the  moft  confiderable  and  the 
moft  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Hume's,  I  have 
referred  to  it  as   a    fpecimcn  of  analytical 
reafoning,    in    my    Leftures    on    Critlcijm. 
But  in    this   work   Mr.    Hume   refers   the 
plezdng feelings,  annexed  to  the  perception  of 
virtue,   to  an  inftintt  of  nature,   confefTedly 
unable  to  trace  them  any  farther.     "  It  is 
"  needlefs,"   he  fays,  p.  85,  "  to  pufh  our 
"  refearches   fo  far  as  to  afk  why  we  have 
"  humanity,  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others. 
"  It  is  fufficient  that  this   is  experienced  to 
"  be  a  principle  in  human  nature.    We  mufl 
"  flop   fomewhere    in    our    examination  of 
"  caufes,  and  there  are  in  every  fcience  fome 
"  general  principles  beyond  which  we  can- 
*'  not  hope  to  find  any  principle  more  gene- 
"  ral."     Dr.  Hartley,  however,  not  refting 
where  Mr.   Hume  did,  has,  with  wonderful 
iagacity,   diicovered  the  origin  of  benevo 
lence,  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  of  every  other 
principle  before    thought    to  be  injtinffive, 
(hewing  how  they  are  derived  from  afibcia- 
tion,  affecting  us  in  our  infant  ftate,  and  as 

we 
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we  advance  in  life  -y  and  he  has  fhewn 
the  diverfity  that  we  find  in  human  af 
fections  to  arife  from  a  diverfit)  of  in- 
•fluences,  operating  on  us  in  the  fame  general 
manner. 

In  this  work,   Mr.  Hume  clafTes  humility 
among  .the  vices,  with  no  other  view,   that  I 
can  perceive,  but  to  mew  his  contempt  for 
the  chriftian   fyftem,    in  which  it  makes  a 
principal  figure,   as  a  virtue.     And  he  has 
wholly  overlooked  all  the  virtues  of  the  de 
votional  kind%   when,    in  fact,   they  may  be 
fhewn,  by  arguments  independent  of  the  pe 
culiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  to  be,  in  their 
own  nature,  the  moft  truly  valuable,  as  well 
as  the  WL^fublime  of  all  others,  and  to  form 
what  may  be  called  the  key -/lone  of  every 
truly  great  and  heroic  character*     Without 
the  virtues  of  this  clafs  (though  Dr.  Smith 
confiders   Mr.   Hume  as    "  approaching  as 
"  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wife  and 
"  virtuous    man  as   perhaps   the  nature  of 
"  human  frailty  will  permit")  his  character 
mutt  have  been  as  imperfect  as  his  views 

(looking' 
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(looking  to  nothing  beyond  the  grave)  were 
narrow. 

I  have  thus  given  you  my  reafons,  as 
briefly  as  I  well  could,  for  placing  Mr.  Hume 
fo  low  as  I  do  in  the  clafs  of  metapbyjical 
writers,  or  moral philofophers.  As  to  Natural 
Pbilofophy,  or  Mathematics,  I  never  heard 
that  he  had  any  p  retentions  to  merit  j  and  of 
that  which  conftitutes  an  hijlorlan,  you  will 
not,  I  imagine,  think  that  much  remains  to 
him,  befides  that  of  a  pleajing  compiler^  after 
reading  Dr.  Towers's  judicious  Remarks  on 
his  Hfffory  of  England.  His  Miscellaneous 
and  Political  E flays  always-  pleafed  me,  but 
they  by  no  means  entitle  him  to  the  firjl rank 
among  writers  of  either  clafs.  As  to  his 
Jlyle,  not  with  (landing  its  excellence  in  fome 
refpeils,  I  have  (hewn  in  my  Englijh  Gram 
mar  (and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  Mr. 
Hume's  own  fatisfadtion)  that  he  has  de 
parted  farther  from  the  true  idiom  of  the 
Englifli  language,  than  perhaps  any  other 
writer  of  note  in  the  prefent  age. 

Submitting  all  my  obfervations  to  your 

own  judgment,    and  fmcerely  wifhing  the 

Qji  happieft 
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happieft  iffue  to  your  laudable  purfuit  of 

truth,  I  remain, 


Dear  Sir*, 


.. 

T.     PRIESTLEY. 

*         •  ••  •/ 

CALNE,  March,  1780. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  UNBELIEVER, 

IN    ANSWER    TO 

MR.  WILLIAM    HAMMON. 


PREFACE. 

IT  is  certainly  to  be  wimed  that  every 
man  was  at  full  liberty,  not  only  to 
publifh  his  real  opinions  on  any  fubjed: 
whatever,  but  alfo  to  urge  them  with  the 
greateft  force,  and  to  recommend  them  by 
the  ftrongefl  arguments  that  he  can  pro 
duce  in  fupport  of  them.  No  lover  of  truth 
will  wifti  to  (land  on  any  other  ground. 
For  my  own  part,  I  rejoice  that  a  profej/ed 

atbeift 
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atheijl  has  thought  proper  to  ftand  forth 
in  defence  of  his  principles,  though  it  is 
not  with  all  the  confident  boldnefs  that 
may  be  expected  from  one  who  believes  in 
a  God,  a  providence,  and  a  future  ftate.  I 
myfelf  have  no  opinions  that  I  wifh  to 
fhelter  behind  any  authority  whatever  ;  and 
mould  rejoice  to  fee  the  time  (and  that 
time,  I  doubt  not,  as  the  World  improves 
in  wifdorn,  wi\\  come)  when  the  civil 
powers  will  relieve  themfelves  from  the 
attention  they  have  hitherto  given  to  all 
matters  of  fpeculation,  and  religion  amongft 
the  reft ;  art  attention  which  has  proved 
fo  embarraffing  to  the  governors,  and  fo 
diftreffing  to  the  governed  j  and  when  no 
more  countenance  will  be  given  to  any 
particular  mode  of  religion,  than  is  given 
to  particular  modes  of  medicine,  or  of  phi- 
lofopby. 

Individuals  are  much  better  fitUated  for 
providing  for  themfelves,  in  this  refpeft*  than 
any  reprefentatives  can  do  for  them  j  and 
the  religion  that  men  would  voluntarily 
adopt  for  themfelres  would  make  them  the 

befl 
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bed  fubje&s  to  any  government,  and  elpe- 
cially  to  one  that  mould  allo.v  lucui  1, 
without  dift'mftion,  this  perfect  and  equal 
libertv.  This  would  be  an  attachment 

*  •* 

muclvirronger,  and  more  valuable,  th-n  any 
that  can  be  fecured  by  hire,  as  is  that  of  the 
members  of  an  eftabiifheJ  church.  How 
ever,  till  nations  get  wifdom,  individuals 
muft  bear  with  their  folly,  and  endeavour 
to  inftruct  them ;  and  this  is  moft  effec 
tually  done,  by  the  explicit  avowal,  and  the 
fearlefs  defence,  of  whatever  we  apprehend 
to  be  true,  and  to  be  conducive  to  the  good 
of  fociety  and  of  mankind. 

That  our  readers  may  form  a  mil  idea 
of  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  controverfy, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inform  them,  that  Mr." 
Hammon.  though  a  declared  athcift,  is  far 
from  aflerting,  with  the  Epicureans  of  old, 
and  the  generality  of  atheifts  before  hims 
that  there  are  no  marks  of  defign  in  the 
vifible  univerfe.  Befides  what  I  have 
quoted  from  him  in  the  courle  of  thefe 
Letters,  he  confiders  it  as  undeniably  true 
(p.  4.)  that  "  atoms  cannot  be  arranged  in 

a  man  - 
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"  a  manner  exprefiive  of  the  moft  exquifitc 
"  delign,  without  competent  intelligence 
"  having  exifted  fomewhere." 

He  fays  farther  {Prefatory  Addrefs,  p.  28) 
The  "  vis  natura,  the  perpetual  induftry, 
*'  intelligence,  and  provilion  of  nature,  mult 
"  be  apparent  to  all  who  fee,  feel,  or  think. 
"  I  mean  to  diftinguim  this  active,  intelli- 
"  gent,  and  defigning  principle,  inherent 
"  as  much  in  matter,  as  the  properties  of 
"  gravity,  or  any  elailic,  attractive,  or  re- 
"  pulfive  power,  from  any  extraneous  fo- 
"  reign  force  and  defign,  in  an  invisible 
"  agent,  fupreme,  though  hidden  lord,  and 
"  mafter  over  all  effects  and  appearances 
"  that  prefent  themfelves  to  us  in  the  courfe 
"  of  nature.  The  laft  fuppofition  makes 
"  the  univerfe,  and  all  other  organized 
"  matter,  a  machine,  made  or  contrived  by 
"  the  arbitrary  will  of  another  being,  which 
"  other  being  is  called  God  -y  and  my  theory 
"  makes  a  God  of  this  univerfe,  or  admits 
*'  no  other  God,  or  defigning  principle, 
"  than  matter  itfelf,  and  its  various  orga- 
"  nizations." 

Such 
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Such  is  the  fair  ftate  of  this  controverfy. 
It  is  my  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  fliew,  in 
the  firfl  place,  that  the  vifible  univerfe  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  that  uncaufed  being, 
which  Mr.  Hammon  fuppofes ;  and  fe- 
condly,  that  the  feat  of  that  intelligence, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  uni 
verfe,  cannot  be  in  the  vilible  univerfe  itfelf, 
but  muft  reiide  in,  and  belong  to,  fome 
being  diftinct  from  it.  One  of  thefe  hy- 
pothefes  mud  be  true  ;  for  a  third  cannot 
be  imagined. 

Thefe,  then,  are  the  principal  fubjects  of 
the  following  Letters.  But  I  have  alfo 
taken  fome  notice  of  what  Mr.  Hammon 
has  obferved  with  refpecl:  to  the  moral  at 
tributes  of  the  deity,  the  moral  influence 
of  religion,  and  other  fubjects  of  a  mifcel- 
laneous  nature. 

Mr.  Hammon  is  alfo  fo  far  from  repro 
bating,  as  other  atheifts  have  done,  the  idea 
of  a  future  life,  that  he  not  only  confiders 
it  as  deiirable,  but  even  as  not  impoflible, 
or  incredible.  For  he  places  it  among  the 
things  inadmlfflble  and  incoriclufive  (p.  1,0) 

that 
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that  "an  atheift  believes -himfelf  to  be  at 
ee  his  death  for  ever  excluded  from  return- 
"  ing  life." 

Atheifm,  fo  qualified,  certainly  lofes  much 
of  the  horror  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  regarded,  and  affords  room  to  hope 
that  it  will  foon  give  place  to  the  fyftem 
which  gives  us  the  fulleft  and  moft  fatif- 
faclory  ailurance  of  thaty?^r^  life,  to  which 
Mr.  Hammon  looks  with  de/ire,  and,  feem- 
ingly,  not  without  fome  degree  of  hope. 
This  certainly  ought  to  be  a  motive  with 
the  world  to  give  him  a  patient  hearing ; 
they  have  fo  much  reafon  to  expect  a  fa 
vourable  iiTue  to  the  debate.  What  occa- 
fion  can  there  be  for  terror,  or  violence  of  any 
kind,  when  there  is  fo  little  reafon  to  dif- 
trufl  the  natural  power  of  truth.  If  I  fail, 
let  abler  champions  be  called  in  ;  but  let 
atheifm  triumph- rather  than  religion^' by 
the  help  of  forced 

To  conclude  this  preface  with  enforc 
ing  the  fentiments  with  which  it  began,: 
let  thofe  weak  chriftians,  who  are  for  cal* 
ling  in  the  aid  of  the  magiftrate  to  fupprefs 

herely 
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herefy*  learn  to  refped:  their  religion  more, 
and  not  act  the  part  of  the  moles  (in  the  ex 
cellent  companion  made  ufe  of  by  a  worthy 
baronet,  in  the  late  debate  on  the  Diflen- 
ters  bill)  who  thought  that  the  mountain, 
at  the  foot  of  which  they  were  at  work,  was 
in  danger  of  falling,  and  confulted  how  to 
provide  fome  better  foundation  for  it*  Let 
them  be  affured,  that  its  own  natural  bafis, 
is  abundantly  fufficient  for  its  fupport. 

If  this  comparifon  dees  not  ftrike  them, 
let  them  coniider  the  inftruclive  fable  of 
the  horfi  and  the  fag.  What  the  horfe  loft 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  man,  is  but 
a  faint  emblem  of  what  chrifHanity  has 
loft,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  magif- 
trate. — They  have  both  of  them,  by  this 
means,  got  mafters,  who,  on  all  occafions, 
make  ufe  of  them  for  their  own  purpofes, 
without  any  regard  to  them. 

This  I  now  urge  in  favour  of  my  adver- 
fary ;  but  it  is  language  that  I  may  have 
learned  from  ftanding  in  the  fame  predica 
ment  myfelf.  For,  as  I  have  obferved  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  Letters,  if  the  laws  of 

this 
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this  country  were  fiddly .  executed,  we 
fhould  both  be  involved  in  the  fame  fate. 
And,  perhaps,  while  my  antagonifl  and 
myfelf,  like  the  txovfe  and  the  frog,  are  af- 
faulting  each  other  with  our  weapons  of 
pointed  ftraw,  the  great  eagle  of  civil  power 
may  feize  upon  us  both,  and  crufh  us,  with 
out  distinction,  and  without  mercy. 

I  make  no  apology  for  making  no  dif 
ference  between  the  author  of  the  Prefatory 
jitidrefs,  and  the  body  of  the  work  to  which 
I  am  replying,  as  Mr.  Hammon,  the  writer 
of  the  former,  approves  of,  and  adopts  the 
latter  j  and  to  have  diftinguifhed  them 
from  one  another  would  have  been  rather 
embarrsffing.  All  the  Letters  are  addrefled 

to  Mr.  Hammon. 
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• 

Of  Mr.  H  A  M  M  o  N'J  ProfeffiQns  and  Con- 
orfi  a*  <&#,  GiV, 

iiJ 

SIR, 
isnJjBi 

WH  E  N  I  wrote  my  Letters  to  a 
philofophical  Unbeliever,  I  certainly 
-wifned  that  fome  perfon  of  that  character 
would  calmly  and  ferioufly  difcufs  the  ar 
guments  which  I  there  advanced,  for  the 
belief  of  a  God  and  a  benevolent  providence, 
and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  perceiving 
what  it  was  that  really  determined  his  mind 
to  a  conclufion  fo  different  from  my  own  -, 
though  I  did  not,  as  you  feem  to  have 

imagined, 
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imagined,  undertake  to  anfwer  all  the  ob- 
je&ions  that  might  be  made  to  what  I  had 
advanced  on  the  fubjed:.  There  is,  how 
ever,  fomething  fo  peculiar  in  your  An 
fwer,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  on  that  account  to  add  a 
few  more  Letters  to  thofe  that  I  publimed 
before. 

There  is  a  great  appearance  of  ingentiouf- 
nejs,  and  alfo  of  courage,  in  your  conduct, 
which  does  you  honour  -,  and  in  this  coun 
try,  and  in  thefe  times,  I  am  confident  it 
will  not  bring  you  into  any  inconvenience. 
You  fay  (Ad-vertijement,  p.  8)  that  you  will 
be  looked  on  as  "  a  miracle  of  hardinefs, 
"  for  daring  to  put  your  name  to  what  you 
"  have  published."  And  whereas,  fomc 
have  doubted,  whether  there  .ever  was  fuch, 
a  perfon  as  a  proper  atheift,  ypu  fay  (Pre 
fatory  Addrtfs,  p.  17.)  «<  To  put  that  out 
"  of  all  manner  of  doubt,  I  do  declare 
fi  that,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  cue.  Be  it, 
"  therefore,  for  the  future  reraenaberpd, 
"  that  in  London,  in  the  kingdom  of  Eflg- 
"  land,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  th.ow- 

2  "  fand 
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"  fand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one,  a 
"  man  hath  publicly  declared  himfelf  an 
tf  Atheift."  You  even  profefs  your  readi- 
nefs  (ib.  p.  21.)  to  fuffer  martyrdom  in  this 
caufe,  and  to  glory  in  it. 

You  muft  allow  me,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  I  have  not  found  in  your  conduct  that 
perfect  ingenuoufnefs  and  courage  to  which 
you  pretend.  You  charge  me  with  fending 
no  anfwer  to  the  Letter  which  you  have 
publifhed  in  your  poflfcriptj  or  "  none  that 
"  ever  came  to  your  hand."  But  whether 
this  was  my  fault  or  yours,  let  our  readers 
judge  from  the  following  facts.  That  let 
ter  I  received  (only  dated  September  23d,  and 
not  October  the  23d,  1781)  on  the  25th 
of  September ;  and  on  the  2jth  of  the 
fame  month,  I  fent  the  following  anfwer ; 
addrefTed,  according  to  your  own  fubfcrip- 
tion,  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  jun.  Liver 
pool.  The  port-mark  alfo  of  your  letter,  was 
LIVERPOOL. 

S  i  R, 
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SIR, 

I  SHALL  be  very  happy  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  make  you  perfectly 
eafy,  with  refpect  to  the  part  you  wifh  to 
take.  But  this  can  only  be  by  giving  you 
my  real  opinion,  that  you  have  nothing  at 
all  to  fear,  efpecially  if  you  write  with  de 
cency,  as  a  ferious  enquirer  after  truth.  I 
am  myfelf  as  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  this 
country  as  you  can  be  -,  and  at  this  day  a  he 
retic  is,  I  mould  think,  in  more  danger  than 
an  unbeliever. 

If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  any  pro- 
fccution  mould  be  undertaken  againfr,  you,  I 
can  promife  the  moil  earneft  interpolation  of 
myfelf  and  my  friends  in  your  favour ;  but 
farther  than  this,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to 
engage  myfelf. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  any  where 
undertaken  to  anfwer  all  my  opponents  : 
but  this  is  of  no  confequence.  If  what  you 
write  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  anfwer,  you 

need 
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heed  not  fear  having  one,  and  from  an  abler 
hand  than  mine. 

Sincerely  wi  filing  you  may  proceed  in 
your  pufpofe,  and  meet  with  no  obftrudion 
in  it,  I  am,  SIR, 


Your  very  humble  fervant, 

th 
September,  1781- 


BIRMINGHAM,  zjth  T 

*  ' 


Four  days  after  this  I  received  the  fol 
lowing. 

REV.  SIR, 

I  WROTE  you  a  letter  on  a  philofophi- 
cal  fubjed  this  day  fe'nnight,  fince  which  I 
have  had  no  anfwer.  I  only  want  now  to 
know  whether  that  letter  reached  you,  and 
whether  you  intend  to  fend  me  any  anfwer, 
or  not,  I  am,  REV.  SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 
WILLIAM   HAMMON,   JUN. 

LIVERPOOL,  September  30,  1781. 

R  The 
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The   poft-mark  of  this  letter   was  alfo 
LIVERPOOL. 

I  cannot  fay  that  the  tone  of  this  letter 
was  pleating  to  me ;  nor  indeed  is  it  of  a 
piece  with  the  civility  of  the  former  letter  ; 
belides  that,  the  complaint  contained  in  it 
muft,  upon  the  flighted  reflection,  have  ap 
peared  unreafonable.  For  I  received  your 
letter  on  the  25th,  and  omitting  only  one 
iingle  day,  anfwered  it  on  the  27 th ;  and 
though  it  was  poffible  that  you  might  have 
received  an  anfwer  before  the  3oth,  it  was 
barely  fo^  and  allowing  for  common  acci 
dents,  fuch  as  my  being  out  of  the  way,  or 
very  particularly  engaged  at  the  time  of  its 
arrival  at  my  houfe  (which  is  not  in  Bir- 
•  mingham,  but  only  near  it)  it  was  not  to  be 
expected. 

-  No  perfon,  however,  of  your  name  could 
be  found  in  Liverpool,  though  feveral  per- 
fons,  forne  of  them  my  particular  friends, 
and  at  my  requeft,  made  diligent  enquiry 
concerning  you.  My  own  letter  was  re 
turned  to  me,  and  it  is  now  at  your  fer- 
vice,  with  the  proper  port-marks  upon  it, 

2  and 
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and  (hall  be  fent  to  you  without  delay,  if 
you  will  inform  me  where  it  will  really 
find  you. 

Your  Prefatory  Addrefs  is  dated  Oxford- 
ftreet,  N°'4i8;  but  at  that  place  no  fuch 
perfon  could  be  heard  of.  There  is  alfo  no 
name  of  a  publifoer  annexed  to  your  work. 
How  then  can  you  fay,  as  you  do  (ib.  p.  21) 
that  you  have  "  ventured  to  fubfcribe  your 
"  publication  with  your  name,  as  well  as  I 
•"  do  my  Letters,  to  which  your  publica- 
"  tion  is  an  anfwer."  If  you  enquire  for 
meat  Birmingham,  as  I  did  for  you  at  Li 
verpool,  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  rea 
dily  find  me,  and  I  aflure  you  I  mail  be  very 
glad  to  fee  you  there. 

As  to  your  readinefs  to  fuffer  martyrdom 
in  the  caufe  of  atheifm,  I  hope  you  will 
never  be  put  to  the  trial.  But  you  muft 
allow  me  to  obferve,  that  this  oftentatious 
profeffion  of  your  courage  before  hand,  to 
gether  with  your  deficiency  in  point  of  /«- 
•genuoufnefs  of  mind,  in  the  inflance  above- 
mentioned,  gives  me  no  expectation  that 
you  would  really  fland  it. 

R  2  You 
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You  feem  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  laws 
cft/jis  country  ;  but  I  know  of  no  law  that 
can  affect  you,  except  one,  which  equally  af- 
feds  myfelf.  I  mean  the  ad  of  king  Wil 
liam,  which  makes  it  blafphemy,  punifh- 
able  by  confifcation  of  goods,  and,  if  per- 
filled  in,  itnprifonment  for  life,  either  to 
deny  that  "  any  of  the  Three  Perfons,  the 
"  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit,  is  God;  or 
•*  to  maintain  that  there  are  more  Gods 
"  than  one."  Of  thefe  three,  I  have  not 
Icrupled,  on  many  occafions,  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  one,  and  the  feparate  exigence  of 
another  >  fo  that  if  the  law  were  executed, 
I  mould  fuffer  juft  the  fame  as  you,  who 

deny  the  divinity  of  one  of  them,  and  the 

* 

exigence  of  the  other  two. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  boaft  of  my 
courage,  though  I  have  lived  in  the  open 
violation  of  this  law,  even  citing  it,  and 
cenfuring  it  about  twenty  years;  becaufe  I 
ihould  hot  have  ventured  to  walk  at  large, 
as  I  have  done,  and  now  do,  by  the  mere 
connivance  of  my  countrymen,  unprotected 
by  any  law,  if  I  had  not  thought  that  1  had 

fufficient 
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fufficient  reafons  to  confide  in  their  good 
will,  and  to  prefume  on  the  im  proving  yJ>/V/if 
of  the  times.  Without  this  fecret  perfua- 
fion,  if  I  had  publifhed  at  all  (in  oppofition. 
to  an  article  of  faith,  fo  guarded  by  laws 
and  penalties)  it  would  probably  have  been 
without  my  name;  but  I  think  I  mould  not 
have  ufed  any  falfe  pretences,  or  have  made  a 
parade  of  courage,  which  1  really  had  not. 
I  hope  you  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  at  lead,  have  made  fo  much  pro- 
grefs  in  that  melioration  of  which  you  profefs 
yourfelf  to  be  a  believer,  as  that  an  avowed 
Atheijl  has  nothing  more  to  fear  than  an 
avowed  Socinian. 

The  religion  that  I  profefs  hath  never 
been  more  than  barely  tolerated  by  the  civil 
power  of  any  country,  and  very  feldom  fo 
much  as  that.  But  in  this  circumftance  it 
more  refembles  the  kingdom  of  my  matter, 
which  he  declared  to  be  not  of  this  world. 

I  own  1  am  fo  much  imprefled  by  this 
confideration,  that  I  do  not  wifli  that  my 
religion  may  ever  be  in  any  other  circum-, 
fiances,  fo  as  to  receive  any  thing  that  can 

R3  be 
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be  called  aid  or  countenance -,  from  worldly 
power.  We  have  feen  enough  of  a  pre 
tended  alliance  between  Church  and  State.  It 
has  only  contributed  to  debafe  the  one,  and 
enflave  the  other. 

It  is  alfo  not  perfeftly  of  a  piece  with  the 
courage  to  which  you  pretend,  to  endeavour 
to  divert  the  refentment  of  Chriftlans,  by 
intimating,  that  they  are  not  concerned  in 
the  queftion.  You  fay  (Advertijement,  p.  5) 
"  Revealed  knowledge  is  not  defcanted  up- 
"  on,  and  therefore  ChrifUans  need  take  no 
"  offence.  Doubts  upon  natural  religion 
"  have  not  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as 
"  attacks  upon  revelation,  but  rather  as  cor- 
"  roborations  of  it."  And  again  (p.  7) 
"The  religion  eftablifhed  in  this  country  is 
"  not  the  religion  of  nature,  but  the  reli- 
«'  gion  of  Mofes  and  of  Jefus,  withAvhom 
"  the  writer  has  nothing  to  do.  He  trufts, 
"  therefore,  he  fliall  not  be  received  as  a 
t(  malevolent  difturber  of  fuch  common 
*'  opinions  as  are  efteemed  to  keep  in  order 
«'  a  fet  of  low  wretches,  fo  inclinable  to  bs 
"  lawlefs," 

All 
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All  this  is  manifeftly  di  (Ingenuous.  Do 
you  really  believe  that  chriftianity  is  not 
affected  by  the  belief  or  difbelief  of  a  God  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  divine  miffion  of 
Mofes,  or  of  Chrift,  if  there  be  no  fuch  be 
ing  as  that  God,  from  whom  they  pretended 
to  be  fent.  You  muft  know  very  well,  that 
they  are  not  fuch  doubts  as  thefe,  that  were 
ever  thought  to  be  any  corroboration  of  re 
vealed  religion 

What  could  it  be  but  timidity,  and  to 
avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers, 
that  led  you  to  declare  (ibid.  p.  6)  that  you 
have  no  defire  to  make  converts,  and  to  fay 
(Prefatory  Addrefs>  p.  15)  "I  declare  I  arri 
*'  rather  pleafed  there  are  fo  few  Athcids, 
"  than  at  all  anxious  to  make  more.  I 
"  triumph  in  my  fuperior  light.  I  and  my 
"  friend  are  fo  proud,  in  our  fingularity  of 
"  being  atheiils,  that  we  will  hardly  open 
"  our  lips  in  company,  when  the  question 
"  is  flarted,  for  fear  of  making  converts, 
"  and  fo  leflening  our  own  enjoyments,  by  a 
"  numerous  divifion  of  our  privilege  with 
"  others  !" 

R  4  Now 
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Now  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  reconcile  this 
jeither  with  your  publifhing  any  thing  on 
the  fubje'djt,  or  with  the  benevolence  to  which 
you  likewiie  pretend  in  this  publication,  as 
*'  an  attempt  (Advertijement,  p.  7)  to  fub- 
"  flitute  better  foundations  for  morality/' 
and  with  the  idea  of  that  debafcment  of  mind „ 
which  you  frequently  afcribe  to  the  belief  of 
religion.  If  atheifm  be  a  good  thing,  with  rp« 
fpect  toyourfelf  and  your  friends,  why  fhould 
it  not  be  equally  good  with  refpect  to  others, 
and  from  what  good  principle  can  you  wifh 
to  confine  the  benefit  to  yourfelves  only; 
and  why  fhould  you  not  bothjpeak,  as  well 
as  write,  and  fujfer  martyrdom  in  the  caufe. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  religion  be  a  thing 
valuable  to  fociety  at  large,  though  jt  fhould 
happen  not  to  be  fo  with  refpecT;  tq  your- 
felf,  why  do  you  not  forbear  to  write,  as 
welj  as  to  fpeak  againft  it.  You  fay  (Pre 
fatory  AddrefS)  p.  15)  that  you  are  refolved 
to  mafee  no  reply  to  any  anfwer  I  (hall 
niake  to  you  ;  and  that  if  I  fhould  have 
the  advantage  in  the  argument,  you  will 
f '  bear  my  triumph  without  repining  I"  Yet 
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in  the  fame  page,  you  promife  an  anfwer  to 
my  intended  letters  in  behalf  of  revelation. 
I  really  fee  no  fort  of  confiftency  either 
with  refpecl:  to  fenfe,  or  to  courage,  in  this 
conduit  of  yours. 

In  general,  I  have  no  reafon  to  complain, 
of  uncivil  treatment  from  you  j  but  it  is 
not  very  handfome  in  you  to  put  the  inter 
pretation  that  you  do  upon  my  faying,  that 
I  ihall  proceed  with  my  Letters  to  a  philofo- 
+hical  Unbeliever,  provided  that  thofe  which 
I.  have  publifhed  be  well  received,  when  you 
fay  (Prefatory  Addrefs,  p.  14)  *'  It  is,  in  the 
<'  fum  total,  jurt  as  much  as  if  you  had  faid, 
"  provided  this  book  fells  'well,  I  will  write 
"  another.'' 

It  is  true,  as  you  fay,  that  I  have  written 
many  books,  and  if  life  and  health  be  con 
tinued  to  me,  I  (hall  probably  write  more  ; 
but  I  can  truly  fay  (and  the  nature  and  com 
plexion  of  my  publications  will  not  contra- 
dift  it)  that  I  have  never  yet  written  any 
thing  folely,  or  principally,  with  a  view  to 
any  advantage  that  might  accrue  from  it  j 
feveral  things,  with  a  certainty  of  being 

a  lofer 
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a  lofer.  Not  one  of  them  was  written  to 
pleafe  a  ^patron,  to  court  the  populace,  or  to 
recommend  myfelf  to  any  fed  of  chriflians. 
Certainly  not  thofe  of  the  eftablimed  church, 
and  if  pofiible,  Itill  lefs  thofe  of  the  fame 
denomination  with  myfelf.  It  was  even 
contrary  to  my  own  expectation,  that,  after 
fome  of  my  publications,  I  mould  have  met 
with  any  countenance  from  them.  But 
they  have  had  much  more  liberality,  than  I 
had  prefumed  upon.  And  my  theological 
writings  are  certainly  ill  calculated  to  gain 
the  applaule  of  thofe  who  are  ufually  ftiled 
philofophers.  My  object,  I  truft,  is  the 
fimple  purfuit  of  truth,  from  the  full  per- 
fuafion,  that  the  confequence  of  this  will 
be  ultimately  friendly  to  fociety. 

The  fale  of  a  book  is  certainly  one  means 
of  judging  of  its  fuccefs  ;  but  of  this  I  can 
afTare  you,  Sir,  I  have  no  reafon  to  boaft  ; 
for,  inftead  of  the  number  of  editions  you 
fpeak  of,  not  one,  and  that  a  very  mo 
derate  one,  hath  yet  been  fold.  In  other 
rcfpeds  alfo,  the  event  has  been  as  little 
flattering.  I  do  not  know  that  my  book 

has 
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has  converted  a  {ingle  unbeliever;   and   if, 
as    I   hope,   it   has   confirmed  the  faith   of 
fome,    you   fay   it  hath  contributed  to   the- 
unhinging  and  overturning  of  yours.      On 
no   account,    therefore,    have  I,   as  yet,  any 
encouragement  to  proceed  with   this  work, 
as   I  once   inteqded.     You  have,  however, 
no  need  to  wait  for  the  continuation  of  thofe 
Letters,  to  which   you  promife  an  anfwer. 
I  have   really   nothing   material    to  add   to 
what  I  have  already  advanced   on  the   fub- 
jecl:,  in  my  Injlltutcs  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.     I  could  only  expect  to  ftate  fome 
parts    of   the  evidences  of  revelation  in   a 
clearer  and  more  unexceptionable  light,  and 
to  reply  with  advantage  to  fome  particular 
objections.       I     beg,    therefore,    that    you 
would  reply  to  that  work  in  the  firft  place; 
and   if  you   advance  any  thing  that  I  /hall 
think  to  be  material,  whether  I  write   with 
more   or   lefs    difficulty,    you    may   depend 
upon  an  anfwer  from  me.      I  fhail  be  happy 
to  contribute  any  thing  in  my  power  to  ex 
cite  a  more  general  attention  to  a  fubjecl  of 

fo 
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fo  much  importance  •  being  perfectly  fatif- 

fed,  that  trutb^  which  is  all  my  object,  will 

_  .       f       t        . 

be  a  gainer  by  the  dilcumon. 

\  911 1 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 
J.     PRIESTLEY. 

- 

• 
LETTER        II.        rnoS 

Of  the  proper  Proof  of  the  Extftence  of  a 
GOD,  as  an  uncaufed  Being. 

SIR, 

A  S  you  do  not  difcufs  any  of  my  argu- 
•*•  ^-  ments  at  large,  but  only  deliver  your 
own  opinion,  in  a  defultory,  but  finking 
manner,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  reply  to 
you  in  any  better  way,  than  by  firft  bring 
ing  into  a  fhort  compafs,  and  exhibiting  in 
one  connected  view,  the  principal  fteps  in 
my  former  arguments,  to  which  you  do  not 

appear 
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appear  to  me  to  have  given  fufficient  atten 
tion,  notwithftanding  I  am  fatisfied,  from 
your  quotations,  that  you  have  read  my 
book.  The  principles  and  modes  of  argumen 
tation  are  equally  known  to  us  both.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  them  in  my 
former  Letters,  and  our  data  are  contained 
in  the  fame  face  of  nature,  which  is  equally 
open  to  our  infpection.  Let  us  then  con- 
fider  the  different  conclusions  that  we  draw 
from  the  fame  premifes. 

To  inftance  in  fome  one  part  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  nature,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole, 
I  have  obferved,  that  from  whatever  reafon 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  a  telefcope  re 
quired  a  maker,  an  eye  muft  have  required 
a  maker  alfo ;  fince  they  are  both  of  them 
equally  mere  injlruments,  adapted  to  anfwcr 
a  particular  purpofe.  They,  therefore,  prove 
the  exigence  of  what  we  call  a  mind,  cap* 
able  of  perceiving  that  end  or  purpofe,  with 
a  power  of  providing  that  means,  and  of 
adapting  it  to  its  end. 

This  mind  mail  be  a  thing  entirely  fo 
reign  to  the  telefcope,  and  consequently 

to 
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to    the  eye;   it   being   as    contrary  to  ap 
pearances    that   the   eye    fhould   make   any 
part    of  this    mind,    as    that   the  telefcope 
.Ihould. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  are  neceffarily  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  animal  whole  eye  it  is, 
is  the  production  of  fome  mind,  or  intelli 
gent   being   (for  every  power  is  referred  to 
.fomzfubftance}  foreign  to  itfelf,  and  alfothe 
•Jyftem  of  which  that  animal  is  a  part,  com 
prehending  the  whole  vijible  univerfe  •    each 
.part  of  which  bears  a  relation    to    the  reft, 
and  therefore  muft  derive  its   origin  froth 
a  Being   whofe    intelligence   is  -  capable  of 
.comprehending  the  whole. 

The  fuppofed  eternal  generation  of  one 
plant,  or  one  animal  from  another,  does  not 
in  the  lead  remove  the  difficulty  of  con 
ceiving  how  any  plant,  or  animal,  ftioultl 
.have  no  foreign  caufe  ;  becaufe  there  is  no- 
thing  in  any  plant  or  animal,  that  is  even 
capable  of  comprehending  its  own  ftruc- 
ture  ;  and  much  lefs  have  they  the  addi- 
.tional  power  of  properly  producing  any  thing 
-like  thernfcives,  and  of  enabling  one  of  the 

fpecies 
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fpecies  to  produce  another.  This  has-been 
the  effedl  of  an  intelligence  much  fuperior 
to  theirs.  How  any  thing  that  they  do 
contributes  to  this  end,  is  altogether  un 
known  to  them. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  this  train  of  fpecu- 
lation  neceffarily  led  to  one  great  intelligent 
Being,  capable  both  of  comprehending,  and 
of  producing  all  the  vilible  univerfe.  This 
Being  muft  have  exifted  from  all  eternity, 
without  any  foreign  caufe ;  for  if  it  had  had 
a  beginning,  it  mud  have  had  a  prior  caufe. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  in  what  man- 
.nery  or  on  what  principles,  as  we  may  fay, 
fuch  a  Being  exifts,  or  why  it  might  not  be, 
that  he  mould  not  have  exifted.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  certainty,  that  fuch  a 
Being  does  exift,  drawn  from  the  certain 
exigence  of  what  necefiarily  requires  and 
proves  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  this 
particular  argument.  In  many  other  cafes 
we  admit  general  faffs,  without  pretending 
to  have  any  idea  of  the  mode  or  manner  of 
their  existence.  We  have  no  idea  at  all 

how 
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how  the  principles  of  fenfation  and  thought 
fhould  depend  upon,  or  refiilt  from,  the 
contexture  of  the  brain;  but  as  we  know*, 
from  undeniable  facts,  that  thefe  proper 
ties,  or  powers,  do  refult  from  that  orga 
nization,  we  neceflarily  believe  it,  without 
having  any  farther  diftincl:  idea  on  the  fub- 
ject.  In  like  manner  we  firmly  believe, 
that  there  muft  have  been  an  eternally 
exiftent  and  intelligent  Being,  capable  of 
producing  the  vifible  univerfe,  without  hav 
ing  any  farther  idea  how  this  (hould  be. 
This  is  not,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  believing 
what  is  incomprehenfible,  but  what  we  do  per 
fectly  comprehend,  though  we  perceive  it  is 
connected  with  fomething  that  we  are  not 
able  to  comprehend.  But  as  you  lay  par 
ticular  ftrefs  on  this  fubjedt,  I  fhall  enter  a 
little  farther  into  the  difcuffion  of  it. 

You  fay  {Prefatory  Addrefs,  p.  32)  "It 
"  is  impoffible  for  an  intellectual  Being  to 
"  believe  firmly  in  that  of  which  he  can 
*'  form  no  conception.  1  hold  the  deity, 
"  the  fancied  deity,  at  leaft,  of  whom, 
**  with  ail  his  attributes,  fuch  pompous 

"  defcriptions 
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*c  defcriptions  are  fet  forth,  to  the  great 
"  terror  of  old  women,  and  amufement  of 
ft  young  children,  to  be  an  object  of  which 
''  we  form  (as  appears  when  we  fcrutinize 
**  into  our  ideas)  no  conception,  and  there- 
"  fore  can  give  no  account."  You  alfo  fay, 
(p.  48)  "  All  that  Epicurus  and  Lucretius 
*'  have  fo  greatly  and  convincingly  faid,  is 
"  fwept  away  in  a  moment  by  thefe  better 
"  reafoners,  who  yet  fcruple  not  to  declare, 
"  with  Dr.  Prieftley,  that  what  they  reafon 
"  about,  is  not  the  fubjecl:  of  human  un- 
«*  derftanding.  But  let  it  be  alked,  is  it 
"  not  abfurd  to  reafon  with  a  man  about 
"  that,  of  which  that  fame  man  aflerts  we 
*'  have  no  idea  at  all  ?  Yet,  will  Dr. 
*'  Prieftley  argue,  and  fay,  it  is  of  no  inv- 
"  portance  whether  the  perfon  with  whom. 
"  he  argues,  has  a  conception  or  not  of  the 
"  fubject.  Having  no  ideas  includes  no  im- 
ft  poffibrlity  •  therefore,  he  goes  on  with  his 
"  career  of  words  to  argue  about  an  unfeen 
"  Being,  with  another  whom  he  will  allow 
"  to  have  no  idea  of  the  fubjecl:  -,  and  yet  it 
"  mall  be  of  no  avail  in  the  difpute,  whe- 

S  "  ther 
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"  ther  he  has  .or  no,  or  whether  he  is  cap-* 
"  able  or  incapable  of  having  any.  Rea- 
"  fon  failing,  the  paffions  are  called  upon,'* 
&c. 

Let   us   now    fee  whether   the  career   of 
ivords,  without  ideas ^  be  more  juftly  laid  to 
my  charge  or  yours.     In  order  to  this,   I 
wifh,   Sir,  you  would  confider  what  con 
ception  you  have,  or  what  account  you  can 
give  of  an  uncaufed  and  eternally  exiftent 
univerfe,  every  feparate  part  of  which  bears 
undeniable  marks  of  a  defign  and   intelli-v 
gence,  of  which  itfelf  is  not  capable.     If 
you  only   attend  to  the  cafe,  I   think  you 
will  foon  find  that  your  ideas  are  far  from 
being   clear  or   fatisractory ;  notwithftand- 
ing  you  fay  (p.  37)  in  general,  that  to  fup- 
pofe  an  "  infinite  fucceffion  of  finite  eaufes, 
"  is  fo  far  from  being  difficult,  that  a  mind 
"  not    afraid   to    think,    will   find   it    the 
"  mod  eafy  contemplation  in  the  world  to 
«'  dwell   upon.     It   is  probable,"   you  fay 
(p.  38)  "  that  if  one  horfe  had  a  caufe,  all 
"  horfes  had.     But  will  not  the  argument 
"  be  more  confonant  to  itfelf,  in  fuppofing 
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**  all  horfes  had  the  fame  caufe ;  and  as  one 
t(  is  feen  to  be  generated  from  a  horfe  and  a 
"  marc,  fo  all  were,  from  all  eternity.'' 

How  this  concluiion  can  appear  clear  and 
Jatisfa^tory  to  your  mind,  is  to  me  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  as  it  gives  me  no  fatif- 
fadion  at  all.  To  me  it  is  the  very  fame 
thing  as  if,  knowing  nothing  hiftorically 
about  the  matter,  a  man  mould  find  fuch 
a  city  as  London^  and  conclude  that  it  had 
exifted  from  eternity,  juft  as  it  is,  and  had 
no  foreign  caufe ;  or  as  if,  without  know 
ing  any  thing  concerning  the  production 
of  horfes,  or  of  men,  he  mould  conclude, 
that  any  particular  borfe,  or  man^  had  ex 
ifted  from  eternity,  without  any  foreign 
caufe.  I  do  not  fee  how  thefe  cafes  differ ; 
becaufe  the  whole  race  of  animals  mews  the 
fame  marks  of  defign,  in  the  relation  they 
bear  to  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  that  the 
feveral  parts  of  any  individual  Being  bear 
to  the  reft  of  its  particular  fyftem  ;  and  of 
a  defign  of  which  they  are  themfelves  in 
capable.  Yet,  mould  any  perfon  affirm, 
concerning  London,  or  concerning  any  par- 

S  z  ticular 
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t-icular  horfe,  or  man,  what  you  do  not  lie- 
fitate  to  affirm  concerning  the  ivholefpeciesi 
and  concerning  the  univerje^  you  would 
hot  fcruple  to  fay,  that  he  talked  without 
having  any  diftincT:  conception  or  ideas, 
or  without  reafoning  confequentially  from 
them.  For  there  is  no  objection  againil 
the  independent  existence  of  the  indruidtatlr, 
that  does  not  equally  11s  againil  that  of  the 
tvholefpecies. 

I  am  ready  enough  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  fomething  relating  to  an  independent 
firft  catifc,  of  which  I  can  form  no  proper 
idea,  that  is,  of  which  I  have  no  know 
ledge,  But  this  certainly  implies  no  con 
tradiction,  any  more  than  my  ignorance 
concerning  many  other  things,  of  the  exrfi- 
ence  of  which  I  have  no  doubt.  Every 
thing  that  I  fee,  I  fuppofe  to  have  a  caufe 
foreign  to  itfelf,  becaufe  it  is  not  capable 
of  comprehending  itfelf;  and  the  whole 
isifible  u/zherfe,  in  this  refpeft,  comes  under 
the  fame  defcription  with  any  plant  or  ani 
mal  that  is  a  part  of  it.  But  there  is  not 
this  objection  againft  the  fuppoiition  of  a 

Being 
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Being  that  is  capable  of  comprehending  it- 
felf,  and  all  things  elfe,  having  exifted 
without  caufe  from  all  eternity,  whatever 
other  difficulties  may  attend  the  fpeculation. 
If,  than,  you  adopt  that  opinion  which  is 
preifed  with  the  leail  difficulty,  and  is 
fartheft  removed  from  a  manifeft  abfurdity, 
you  muft  abandon  that  of  the  independent 
exilic  nee  of  the  vifible  univerfe  9  and  have 
recourfe  to  an  invijible  fir  ft  cauf1 ;  which  is 
the  only  alternative  left  you,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  moft  palpable  abfurdity. 

As  you  may,  perhaps,  itill  objecl;  (though 
you  do  not  urge  it  very  particularly)  that 
the  vifible  univerfe  itfelf,  though  bearing 
marks  of  defign,  may  as  well  be  conceived 
to  have  had  no  foreign  caufe,  as  that  the 
caufe  of  the  univerfe  mould  have  had  none  ; 
I  mall  endeavour  to  itate  more  diftindly 
why  I  conceive  that  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  two  cafes. 

The  obvious  reafon  why  an  eye,  which  is 
properly  an  inftrument,  or  a  means  to  gain 
a  particular  end,  and  alfo  why  the  animal 
{hat  is  pofieffed  of  it,  which  is  *Jyflem  of 

S  3 
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means  adapted  to  various  end?,  cannot  have 
been  uncaufed,  is  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  comprehending  themfelves.  They  are 
properly  contrivances,  and  therefore,  necef- 
farily  fuppofe  a  contriver,  juft  as  much  as 
a  telejcope  does,  which  comes  under  the 
fame  defcription  with  the  eye  -,  being  an 
inftrument  adapted  to  anfwer  a  particular 
purpofe. 

Consequently,  the  mind  can  never  reft  till 
it  comes  to  a  being  poflefled  of  that  won 
derful  property,  but  of  which  we  can  have 
no  diftincl:  ideas,  becaufe  we  are  not  poflefl 
ed  of  it  ourfelves,  viz.  felf^comprchenjion. 
And  this  Being  muft  be  fo  eflentially  dif 
ferent  from  all  others,  that,  whereas  they 
mujt  be  derived,  this  may  be  underived ; 
and  if  it  may,  it  will  follow  from  other  con- 
fiderations,  it  abfolutely  mujl.  For  the 
mind  will  always  revolt  at  the  idea  of  going 
back  adinfimtum,  through  an  infinite  fuccef- 
fion  of  mere  fine  caufes,  whatever  you  may 
pretend  to  the  contrary, 

It  is  not  pretended,  as  I  have  faid,  that 
we  can  conceive,  a  priori,  that  a  Being  pof- 
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feffed  of  felf-comprehenfion,  muft  have 
been  uncaufed  :  but  as  the  mind  cannot 
reft  till  it  arrives  at  fuch  a  Being,  and  this  is 
a  circumftance  efTentially  different  from  that 
in  which  we  find  every  other  intelligent 
Being,  it  may  be  capable  of  felf-exiftence, 
of  which  the  others  are  not.  Any  real  dif 
ference  in  the  condition  of  thefe  beings 
may  be  fufficient  to  interrupt  the  analogy 
between  them,  fo  that  we  cannot  be  au- 
thorifed  to  conclude  concerning  the  one, 
what  we  do  concerning  the  other.  But 
thefe  Beings  differ  in  that  very  circumftance 
on  which  the  inference,  that  a  fuperior 
caufe  is  wanting,  depends.  There  muft  be 
fome  external  caufe  of  whatever  is  limited, 
or  finite.  We  cannot  conceive  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  its  independent  exiftence.  But  what 
ever  other  difficulty  attends  the  fpeculation, 
we  cannot  fay  the  fame  concerning  a  Being 
unlimited  and  infinite. 

If  any  Being  whatever  bear  marks  of  de- 

fign,    there  muft   exift  fomewhere    a  mind 

capable  of  that  deiign  j    and  if  it  be  not 
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capable  of  it  itfelf,  we  mud  look  for  it  in 
fome  other  Being.  But  if  that  Being  has 
within  itfelf  that  perfect  comprehenfion  of 
itfelf,  as  well  as  of  all  things  elfe  that  de 
pend  upon  it,  we  have  no  longer  the  fame 
motive  to  make  any  farther  inquiries.— 
Such  a  Being  as  this  may,  for  any  thing 
we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  have  exiited 
without  caufe,  and  from  eternity.  At  the 
fame  time  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  as  be 
fore,  that,  fuppofing  no  vifible  univerfe  to 
have  exifted,  it  is  abfolutely  inconceivable 
by  us,  on  what  principles,  as  we  may  fay, 
fuch  a  Being  as  the  author  of  this  vilible 
univerfe  mould  exift.  But  being  fenlible 
of  the  one,  we  are  neceflarily  led  to  infer 
the  other. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER         III. 

Concerning  the  Seat  of  that  Intelligence,  which 
is  conjpicuoits  in  the  vijlble  Univerfe, 

SIR, 

IN  former  times,  thofe  who  denied  the 
being  of  a  God,  denied  alfo  that  there 
was  any  proof  of  intelligence,  or  defign,  in 
the  vifible  univerfe.  This,  however,  you 
readily  admit  j  but  you  infift  upon  it,  that 
thejeaf  of  this  intelligence  and  cfciign,  is  in 
the  vifible  univerfe  itfelf,  and  not  in  any 
Being  foreign  to  it.  On  this  fubject  you 
are  fufficiently  explicit.  '*  The  vis  natura" 
you  fay  (Prefatory  Addrejs.  p.  28)  "  the 
"  perpetual  induftry,  intelligence,  and  pro- 
"  vifion  of  nature,  muft  be  apparent  to  all 
"  who  fee,  feel,  or  think.  I  mean  to  dif- 
"  tinguim  this  adive,  intelligent,  and  de- 
"  figning  principle,  inherent  as  much  in 
'<  matter,  as  the  properties  of  gravity,  or 
"  any  elalUc,  attractive,  or  repulfive  power, 

"  from 
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"  from  any  extraneous  foreign  force  and  de- 
"  iign,  in  an  invifible  agent,  fupreme, 
"  though  hidden  lord,  and  mailer  over  all 
"  effects  and  appearances  that  prefent  them- 
"  felves  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  nature.  The 
"  lafl  fuppofition  makes  the  univerfe,  and 
"  all  other  organized  matter,  a  machine, 
"  made  or  contrived  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
"  another  Being,  which  other  Being  is  ca|- 
"  led  God  ;  and  my  theory  makes  a  God  of 
"  this  uniyerfe,  or  admits  no  other  God, 
V  or  defigning  principle,  than  matter  jt- 
"  felf,  and  its  various  orgnizations." 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  when  you 
attend  to  this  hypothecs,  you  mutt  be  fatif- 
fied,  that,  on  your  own  principles,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  untenable.  If  it  be  the  marks  of 
defign  in  the  viiible  univerfe,  that  compel 
you  to  admit  there  is  a  principle  of  intelli 
gence  belonging  to  it,  this  principle  muft  be 
the  caufe  of  thofe  marks  of  defign.  But  can 
you  think  this  to  be  even  pojjihle,  when  you 
maintain,  that  every  caufe  mud  necefTarily 
be  prior  to  its  cfeft.  Here  an  orderly 
fyflem  pre-fuppofes  intelligence,  and  yet 

this 
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this  intelligence  arifes  from  the  order.  If 
this  be  not  what  is  called  arguing  in  a  circle, 
I  do  not  know  what  is. 

You  may  fay,  that  the  univerfe,  and  the 
order  belonging  to  it  (from  which  its  prin 
ciple  of  intelligence  arifes)  were  equally 
from  eternity,  and  therefore,  that  the  one  is 
not  prior  to  the  other.  But  ftill,  indepen 
dent  of  any  priority ',  you  make  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  canfe  and  effeft  with 
refpecl:  to  itfelf.  The  caufe  of  intelligence  is 
ftill  that  very  order,  or  that  fyftcm  which  is 
produced  by  it. 

To  fay  that  the  whole  vifible  fyflem  al 
ways  exifted  as  it  now  does,  the  caufe  of  its 
own  order y  i.  e.  of  itfelf,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  faying  that  an  invifible  author  of 
nature  had  an  eternal  and  neceffary  exifience. 
This  is  merely  a  thing,  of  which  we  have 
no  idea,  or  comprehenfion,  but  what  implies 
no  more  contradiction ,  than  iha.tfpace  or  du 
ration  mould  have  been  from  eternity,  and 
have  been  uncaufed  ;  though  in  this  cafe  we 
cannot  exclude  the  idea  of  them,  or  fuppofe 
them  not  to  exift,  and  in  the  other  we  can. 

Befides 
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Befides  this  capital  defect  in  your  hypo- 
thelis,  and  which  obliges  us  to  have  recourfe 
to  that  of  an  intelligent  uncaufed  Being,  as 
the  author  of  the  viiible  univerfe,  I  have  no 
objection  to  examining  the  two  hypothefes 
by  your  own  favourite  teft. 

You  fay,  as  I  have  quoted  before,  "  that 
"it  is  impoffible  for  an  intellectual  Being 
"  firmly  to  believe  in  that  of  which  he  can 
"  give  no  account,  or  of  which  he  can  form 
*c  no  conception."  You  believe,  however, 
that  this  vifible  univerfe,  and  the  prefent 
courfe  of  nature,  had  no  beginning  ;  and  as 
an  atheifl  (believing  nothing  foreign  to.thq 
fyftem  of  nature)  you  mufi  believe  it.  But 
look  a  little  into  your  own  mind,  and  fay, 
whether  you  have  any  clearer  idea  of  nature, 
than  you  have  of  the  author  of  nature,  hav-r 
ing  had  no  beginning.  If  you  be  ingenuous, 
you  muft  acknowledge,  that  you  have  no 
more  conception  of  your  own  hypothecs, 
than  you  have  of  mine  ;  and  therefore,  that, 
in  the  very  firft  inftance,  you  gain  nothing  at 
all  by  it  -y  being  as  much  embarraffed  as 
ever  with  the  neceffary  belief  of  fomethingj, 

which 
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which,  in  fome  refpects,  is  abfolutely  in- 
comprehenfible  to  you. 

Again,  though  you  believe  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  intelligence  and  defign  in  the 
viiible  univerle,  can  you  fay  that  you  have- 
any  proper  idea  /sow  this  exquifite  defign, 
that  we  fee  in  the  formation  of  plants  and 
animals,  &c.  can  poilibly  refult  from  the 
conjoined  action  of  fuch  things  as  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars,  earth,  air,  and  water,  £ce. 
of  which  the  viiible  univerfe  conlifls,  any 
more  than  of  its  belono;in£  to  a  Bein<*  that  is 

o      o  o 

not  the  object  of  our  fenfes  ?  In  what  refpecl, 
then,  do  you  believe  in  things  lefs  incompre- 
hcnfible  than  I  do  ?  We  muft  both  equally 
acknowledge,  that  we  are  led  by  the  molt 
undeniable  fa::s  to  believe  what  we  clearly 
comprehend  to  be  necelTary  to  the  exiftenee 
of  thofe  fads,  though  we  are  both  of  us 
unavoidably  led  to  fpeculate  farther  on  the 
fubjeft,  till  we  get  into  regions  far  beyond 
our  clear  conception. 

Exclufive  of  all  matter,  and  of  deity  alfo, 
can  you  even  fay   that  you   have  a  diftincl 
idea  of  duration  itfelf  having  had    no  be 
ginning  ; 
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ginning  j  or  of  a  whole  eternity  being  ac 
tually  expired  at  the  prefent  moment  ?  This 
you  fay.  (p.  36)  is  an  odd  notion  of  my  own. 
But  certainly  that  muft  be  a  proper  eternity -, 
or  an  infinite  duration,  which  exceeds  all 
finite  bounds.  Is  it  not  thus  that  mathe 
maticians  always  define  infinity  ?  Now,  can 
you  name,  or  write  down,  any  number  of 
years,  or  periods  of  time,  that  is  not  even  in 
finitely  exceeded  by  that  great  period^  which 
is  actually  terminated  by  the  prefent  moment. 
That  the  intelligence  and  defign,  which 
is  apparent  in  the  vifible  univerfc,  mould 
refult  from  the  feveral  parts  of  this  vifible 
univerfe  in  conjunction,  is  fo  contrary  to 
any  analogy  in  nature;  that  whatever  elfe 
we  have  recourfe  to,  in  order  to  account  for 
it,  this  muft  be  wholly  inadmiffible.  And 
if  a  regular -confutation  of  fuch  a  notion  be 

o 

at  all  difficult,  the  difficulty  is  of  that  kind 
which  always  attends  the  proving  or  dif- 
proving  of  fuch  things  as  are  almofl  felf- 
evidently  true  or  falfe. 

The  brain  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  ani 
mal,  is  a  homogeneous  connected  mafs,  and 

may 
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may  as  well  be  endued  with  the  properties  of 
Jenfation  and  thought,  as  a  flone  with  that  of 
^ravity,  or  a  load-ftone  with  that  of  mag- 
netiftn ;  there  being  only  an  equal  difficulty 
in  conceiving  how  fuch  powers  can  belong 
to,  or  depend  upon,  their  refpedive  fub- 
flances.  But  in  the  viiible  univerfe  there 
is  no  fuch  homogeneity,  or  connexion  of 
parts. 

The  univerfe  at  large,  confifting  of  the 
different  ftars,  and  their  refpective  fyflems 
of  planets,  have  lefs  apparent  connexion 
than  the  folar  fyftem  -,  and  the  parts  of  this 
have  a  lefs  intimate  connexion  than  thofe 
of  any  one  of  the  planets,  for  inftance,  the 
earthy  to  which  we  belong,  and  which  we 
have  the  bell  opportunity  of  examining* 
And  yet,  that  the  earth,  confiding  of  land, 
water,  and  air,  foffils,  plants,  and  animals* 
fhould  compofe  one  thinking  fubflance,  is 
more  incredible,  than  that  a  collection  of 
buildings,  called  a  town*  mould  have  a  prin 
ciple  of  intelligence,  with  ideas  and  thoughts, 
fuch  as,  by  your  Own  confeffion,  mufl  have 
ijecn  in  that  which  comprehended  and  pro 
duced 
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duced  this  fyftem.  For  whatever  is  capable 
of  defigri)  is  univerfally  termed  mind,  and 
riiuft  have  ideas  and  thoughts,  whether  it  be 
material  or  immaterial*  There  is  an  end  of 
all  our  reafoning  concerning  effects  and 
caufes,  concerning  marks  of  defign  and  a 
principle  of  intelligence,  if  this  concluiion 
may  not  be  depended  upon. 

That  principle  of  thought  and  intelli 
gence,  therefore,  the  marks  of  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  abound  in  the  vifible  univerfe, 
muft  belong  to  fomething  elfe  than  that 
univerfe.  For,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  con- 
ceive,  that  there  mould  be  an  invifihle  Being 
pervading  the  whole  iyftem,  and  attentive  to 
all  things  in  it,  and  that  this  Being  fhould 
have  exifted  without  any  foreign  caufe,  the 
fuppofition,  though  ever  fo  confounding  to 
the  imagination,  is  lefs  difficult  than  the 
contrary ;  and  one  or  other  of  them  mttjl  be 
admitted. 

You  allow  (p.  42)  that  there  is  in  nature 
&  principle  of  production,  as  well  as  of  2&- 
ftntftion  ;  fo  that,  "  whenever  the  globe 
"  fhall  come  to  that  temperament,  which 

«'  is 
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*'  is  fit  for  the  life  of  any  loft  fpecies  of 
*'  animals,  whatever  energy  in  nature  pro- 
*f  duced  it  originally,  if  ever  it  had  a  be- 
"  ginning,  will  moft  probably  be  fufficient 
"to  produce  it  again.  Is  not,"  you  fay, 
"  the  reparation  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
*'  fpring,  equally  wonderful  now  as  its  firfl 
"  produftion  ?  yet  this  is  a  plain  effect  of 
*'  the  influence  of  the  fun,  whofe  abfcnce 
*'  would  occafion  death,  by  a  perpetual  win- 
"  ter  ?  So  far  is  this  queftion  from  con- 
"  taining,  in  my  opinion,  a  formidable  dif- 
"  ficulty  to  the  Epicurean  fyftem,  that  I 
"  cannot  help  judging  the  continual  muta- 
"  bility  of  things,  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
"  of  this  eternal  energy  of  nature." 

To  me  the  conclufion  which  you  think  fo 
very  probable,  appears  to  be  drawn  directly 
contrary  to  all  the  known  rules  of  philofo- 
phizing.  Suppofmg,  as  you  do.  the  caufe 
of  deftrudtion  to  any  fpecies  of  animals, 
to  be  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  cli 
mate,  ftill  the  re- production  of  thofe  ani 
mals,  when  the  country  fhould  have  reco 
vered  its  former  temperature,  would  be  as 

T  proper 
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proper  a  miracle  as  any  thing  to  which  a 
a  believer  in  revelation  gives  that  name 
(and  would,  therefore,  prove  the  existence 
of  a  power  diftinft  from  any  thing  in  the 
vifible  univerfe,  and  fuperior  to  it)  becaufe 
we  fee  nothing  fimilar  to  this  in  any  fimi- 
lar  circumftances  of  things  at  prefent.  Take 
a  vefTel  of  water,  with  fimes  and  infects  in 
it.  You  may  freeze  that  water,  and  confe- 
quently  deftroy  all  the  animals  that  it  con 
tains.  But  though  you  may  thaw  that  water 
cgain,  you  might  wait  long  enough  before 
you  would  find  any  more  fuch  fifhes  or  in- 
fecls  in  it,  provided  you  excluded  the  fpawn, 
or  eggs,  of  others. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  the  re 
production  of  any  loft  animal,  as  of  that 
large  one,  the  bones  of  which  you  fpeak  of 
(p.  41)  and  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
being  diftincl:  from  the  vifible  univerfe,  it 

o 

niuft  be  produced  by  what  now  exifts,  and 
is  vifible  tous;  but  how  this  mould  be 
dene  by  any  law  or  power  of  nature,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  (and  beyond  this 
we  arc  not  authorized  to  form  any  judg 
ment 
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ment  at  all)  though,  within  your  creed,  is 
beyond  my  conception.  As  the  animal  you 
fpeak  of  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  earthy  I 
mould  imagine  that  you  would  think  fonie 
power  refiding  in,  and  belonging  to,  the 
earth  itfelf  might  be  fufficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  fun, 
moon,  or  ftars.  But  how  the  earth,  with 
all  the  animals  and  men  upon  it,  are  to  go 
to  work,  in  order  to  re-produce  this  ani 
mal,  I  have  no  knowledge.  I  know  that  I 
mould  be  able  to  contribute  very  little  to 
wards  it.  The  energy  of  nature,  before 
•which,  you  fay  (p.  41)  all  difficulty  vanijfjesi 
is  a  fine  expreffion  ;  but  when  we  come  to 
realize  our  ideas,  and  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  this  energy  cf  nature  is  to  be  exert 
ed,  we  are  juft  as  much  at  a  lofs  how  to 
connecl.  it  with  the  things  to  be  produced 
by  it,  as  if  no  fuch  energy  exifled. 

You  fay  that  "  the  reparation  of  veget- 
"  able  life  in  the  fpring,  is  equally  as  won- 
"  derful  now  as  at  its  firft  production,"  and 
that  this,  "  is  the  plain  effect  of  the  influ- 

T  2  "  ence 
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"  ence  of  the  fun."  I  am  really  furprized 
that  you  can,  even  for  a  moment,  fuppofe 
thefe  two  cafes  to  be  at  all  fimilar.  We 
can  only  judge  of  powers  by  obfervation 
and  experience.  Now,  whenever  did  you 
fee  any  plant  produced  when  the  feed  was 
properly  deftroyed  ?  In  this  cafe,  what 
can  the  fun  do  to  produce  it.  If  the  fun 
has  this  power,  why  is  it  not  fometimes 
exerted,  fo  that  we  fhould  fee  plants  fpring 
up  by  means  of  beat  only,  without  their 
proper  feeds  ?  That  there  is  a  Being  dif- 
tinct  from  the  vifible  univerfe,  poflelTed  of 
the  power  of  controuling  its  laws,  is  not  a 
random  fuppofition,  like  this  of  yours,  but 
is  fufficiently  proved  by  faft,  as  the  hiflory 
of  revelation  Ihews. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,    &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER       IV. 

Of  the  Proof  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
GOD,  from  Revelation. 

Si  R, 

T  SHALL  now  venture  to  urge  another 
argument,  hinted  at  in  the  conclufion 
of  the  laft  letter,  for  the  belief  of  a  deity, 
as  a  Being  diftindt  from  the  vifible  univerfe, 
which  you  will  not  deny  to  be  adapted  to 
affect  the  minds  of  the  vulgar ;  and  if  it  be 
attended  to,  it  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  give 
fatisfaction,  even  to  philofophical  perfons, 
and  muft  contribute  to  remove  any  doubts 
that  may  have  been  occafioned  by  metaphy- 
fical  fpeculations  on  the  fubjedl.  The  evi 
dence  I  mean,  is  that  of  miracles,  which,  if 
they  be  undeniable,  clearly  prove  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  Being  diftincl:  from  what  is  vifible 
in  nature,  and  a  Being  who  can  controul 
the  laws  of  it ;  and  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  author  of  Nature. 

T  The 
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The  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are 
generally  confidered  &$  fubfequent  to  thofe  of 
natural  religion,  and  both  of  them  are  ge 
nerally  treated  of  as  altogether  independent 
of  each  other.  But  as  revelation  fuppofes 
the  being  of  a  God,  whofe  will  is  revealed 
to  us,  fo  the  hiftorical  proof  of  actual  inter 
ruptions  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  in 
the  vifible  univerfe,  is  a  diftindl  proof  of 
the  exiftence  of  a  power  foreign  to  the  vi- 
fible  univerfe  itfelf,  and  capable  of  con- 
trouling  it.  And  if  there  be  marks  of  defign 
in  fuch  interpofitions,  if  they  be  intended  to 
anfwer  fome  purpofe,  and  fome  benevolent 
purpofe,  they  are  diftinct  proofs  of  the  in 
telligence  and  benevolence  of  that  foreign 
power.  And  that  there  have  been  fuch  in 
terruptions  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  we 
have,  in  my  opinion,  abundantly  fufficient 
evidence.  It  is  clear  to  me,  that,  all  things 
confidered,  the  man  who  difbelieves  this  evi 
dence,  muft  believe  things  much  more  ex 
traordinary,  and  even  more  contrary  to  pre- 
fent  appearances  (as  J  thjnk  I  have  (hewn 
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in  my  Inftitutes  of  natural  and  revealed  re 
ligion]  than  thofe  which  he  rejects. 

Such  interpofitions,  in  which  the  author 
of  nature  is  exhibited  as  communicating  his 
will  to  men,  by  the  ufe  of  language,  &c.  is 
better  adapted  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  cha- 
raftery  of  a  dlfpofition  of  mind,  and  even  of 
dejign,  than  the  fettled  and  regular  courfe  of 
nature;  though,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  this 
does  not  fail  to  fuggeft  the  fame  thing. 
Let  any  man,  the  moft  fceptical  in  the 
world,  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  prefent 
when  Mofes  heard  the  voice  diftinctly  pro 
nouncing  the  words,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra 
ham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  &c.  promifing  to 
bring  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  &c.  and 
then  to  have  pafled  through  the  red  fea 
along  with  them,  and  alfo  to  have  heard  an 
audible  voice  pronouncing  every  word  of 
the  ten  commandments  from  mount  Sinai : 
or  let  a  perfon  be  fuppofed  to  have  heard 
the  words  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  evan 
gelical  hiflory,  were  three  times  audibly 
pronounced,  but  proceeding  from  no  vifible 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him  : 
T  4  let 
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Jet  him  have  heard  Jefus  invoke  that  in- 
vifible  Being,  and  immediately  afterwards 
raife  Lazarus  from  the  dead  ;  and  especially 
let  him  have  converfed  with  Jefus  after  he 
had  been  publicly  crucified  and  buried  :  I 
fay.  let  us  fuppofe  any  perfon  whatever  to  have 
been  prefent  at  any  of  thefe  extraordinary 
fcenes,  fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  deny  that 
aftoniihing  changes  in  the  laws  of  nature 
had  really  taken  pla^e  j  and  then  let  us 
fuppofe  it  poffible  for  him  to  deny  the 
exiftence  of  a  Being  difKncl  from  what  we 
call  nature,  or  the  vjible  univer/e^  and  cap 
able  of  ccntrouling  its  laws,  if  we  can. 

Moreover,  if  this  great  invifible  Being, 
who  at  his  pleafure  controuled  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  thereby  proved  himfelf  to  be 
equal  to  the  eftablifhment  of  them,  an 
nounced  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  nature, 
and  always  afiumed  that  character  -y  can  we 
fuppofe  it  poffible  that  any  perfon  who 
really  believed  fuch  miraculous  interpoil- 
tions,  mould  entertain  a  doubt  that  there 
was  an  invifible  author  of  nature,  diftind: 
from  any  thing  that  he  could  fee  in  it  ?  It 

is 
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is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  miracles  re 
corded  in  the  .Old  and  New  Teftaments  are 
naturally  adapted  to  give  the  fulleil  £uif- 
faction  concerning  the  being  of  a  God,  as 
well  as  of  the  truth  of  revelation  -,  and, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  difprove  the  be* 
ing  of  a  God,  a  perfon  muft  likewife  dif 
prove  the  evidence  of  the  Jewim  and  of  the 
chriftian  revelations,  which  I  think  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  do,  confiftently  with  his 
retaining  faith  in  any  hiftory  whatever.  But 
this  is  not  my  prefent  bufmefs,  farther  than 
to  point  out  the  connexion  between  the  evi 
dences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
to  mew  what  you  have  to  do  before  you 
can  effe&ually  refute  either  of  them. 

I  mail  conclude  this  letter  with  mewing, 
that,  admitting  what  you  profefs  to  do  con 
cerning  the  vifible  univerfe,  the  Intelligence 
and  the  energy  of  nature t  you  may  admit  the 
whole  fyftem  of  revelation  ;  fo  that,  in  fa6r, 
you  Jhave  conceded  rather  more  than  you 
intended. 

If  you  admit  an  intention,  or  defign,  in 
nature,  you  cannot  exclude  the  idea  of  what 

we 
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we  call  character,  and  proper  perfonatity, 
whether  it  belong  to  a  Being  diftinCt  from 
the  vifible  univerfe,  or  to  the  vifible  uni- 
verfe  itfelf;  and  admitting  this,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  revelation  may  follow.  And  this, 
in  fact,  is  all  that  I  am  felicitous  about, 
becaufe  it  is  all  that  I  am  affected  by,  as  it 
implies  every  thing  on  which  my  hopes  or 
fears  are  founded. 

The  power,  or  principle,  that  formed  the 
eye,  with  a  view  to  enable  us  to  fee  diftant 
objeds,  and  which  for  excellent  purpofes 
eftabliftied  all  the  laws  of  nature,  may  alfo 
for  the  beft  of  purpofes,  have  occafionally 
controuled  them.  That  power  which  form 
ed  the  organfc  of  fpeech,  may  itfelf  have 
fpoken  from  mount  Sinai,  and  have  given 
mankind  an  affurance  of  a  refurreclion  from 
the  dead  by  Jefus  Chrift. 

It  is  this  power,  or  principle,  in  whatever 
it  relides,  that  commands  my  homage  and 
obedience.  It  is  properties  and  powers,  and 
not  fubjlance,  that  I  pretend  to  have  any 
concern  with.  But  I  think  it  contrary  to 
analogy,  and  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  to 

fuppofc 
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fuppofe  thefe  powers  to  reticle  in  the  vifible 
univerfe  j  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  hypo- 
thefis  which  afcribes  them  to  an  invifible 
Being,  diftind:  from  it. 

If  you  admit  a  principle  of  intelligence, 
and  a  power  of  production  and  reproduction  in 
nature,  you  are  prepared  to  admit  all  the 
fafts  on  which  the  fyftem  of  revelation  is 
founded  ;  and  whether  they  be  true  or  falfe, 
is  a  thing  to  be  determined  by  hiftoncal  evi* 
dence.  If,  as  you  fay,  "  a  future  life  be  cer- 
"  tainly  defirable  ;"  if  you  "  firmly  wifh  for 
"  it,  and  are  determined  to  live  as  if  there 
"  was  one  :"  If  immorality,  as  you  alfo  fay 
(Prefatory  Addrtfs,  p.  10)  has  not  preceded 
your  unbelief,  and  will  not  follow  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  by  giving  due  at 
tention  to  this  evidence,  you  will  again  be 
come  a  believer,  and  a  chriflian.  But  then, 
I  think  you  will  not  long  retain  your  prefent 
hypothefis,  of  a  principle  of  intelligence 
^nd  defign  reliding  in,  and  properly  belong 
ing  to,  the  vifible  univerfe  -t  as  there  will 
then  be  no  conceivable  reafon  why  you 

(hould 
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fhould  not  believe,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief 
ofafupreme  Being,  or  of  a  maker  and  a  moral 
governor  of  the  univerfe,  as  well  as  myfelf. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 


LETTER        V. 

Of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

S  I  R, 

AS  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the  deity, 
viz.  his  benevolence  and  his  juftice,  I 
{hall  not  enter  very  far  into  the  argument 
at  prefent,  not  thinking  that  what  I  ad 
vanced  before  is  at  all  invalidated  by  your 
merely  averting  the  contrary. 

You  fay  (p.  22)  "  Take  a  view  of  human 
'•*  exiftence,  and  who  can  even  allow  that 
"  there  is  more  happinefs  than  mifery  in 
"  the  world."  I  (hould  think  that  you 
yourfelf  allow  it,  when  you  fpeak  (p.  27) 
2  of 
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of  a  future  life  (expeding  it,  I  fuppofe,  to 
referable  this)  as  defirable.  However,  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  I  doubt  not,  enjoy,  and 
value  their  prefent  exiftence.  I  do  for  one. 
You  allow  (p.  4)  that  the  condition  of  man 
is  in  a  ftate  of  melioration,  and  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  though  happinefs  mould  not  prepon 
derate  over  mifery  at  prefent,  it  is  fure  to  do 
fo  in  due  time  ;  fo  that,  looking  forward  to 
the  whole  of  things,  the  argument  for  the 
goodnefs  of.  God,  with  refpect  to  mankind 
atleaft,  is  quite  fatisfactory,  "  Who,"  you 
fay  (p.  22)  u  will  ever  refolve  the  queftion, 
"  if  evil  and  pain  be  good  and  neceflary 
"  now,  why  they  will  not  always  be  fo  ?" 
I  anfwer,  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  fome  de 
gree,  and  yet  be  confident  enough  with  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  figurative  defcrip- 
tions  of  a  future  life  in  the  fcriptures.  If 
you  admit  the  doctrine  of  melioration,  you 
muft  admit  that,  if  we  continue  to  exift,  all 
evil  will  gradually  vanifh  ;  and  I  think  that, 
,  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Hartley's  Theory 
of  the  Mind,  I  could  (hew,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  why  it  will  be  fo ;  but  the  difcuffion 
would  be  too  long  for  this  place. 

Your 
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Your  argument  againft  the    belief  of  a 

God,  at  lead  of  a  juft  and  righteous  Being, 

on  account  of  his  not  interpofing  to  punifli 

vice,   and   efpecially    thofe  who   deny   his 

exiftence,  feems   to  me  very  unworthy  of 

any  perfon  pretending  to  reafon.     "  If  that 

"  wimed-for  interpofition  of  the  deity  is 

«'  put   off  to   a  future  exiftence,    you    fay 

"  (Prefatory  Adfcefs^  p.  30)  I  cannot  help 

«  obferving,  that  future   day   has  been  al- 

«  ready  a  long  while  waited  for   in  vain, 

"  and  any  delay  deftroys  fome  one  attribute 

"  or  other  of  the  deity.     He  wants  juftice, 

"  or  he  wants  the  power,  or  the  will,  to  do 

"  good  and  be  juft.     Shall  fuch  a  tremen- 

<«  dous  Being,"  you  fay  (p.  49)  "  with  fuch 

"  a  care  for  the  creatures  he  has  made,  fuf- 

«  fer  his  own  exiftence  to  be  a   perpetual 

«'  doubt  ?     If  the  courfe  of  nature  does  not 

««  give  fufficient   proof,  why  does  not  the 

"  hand  divine  mew  itfelf.   by  an  extiaordi- 

"  nary   interpofition  of  power  ?     It  is  al- 

"  lowed  miracles  ought  not  to  be  cheap,  or 

"  plenty.       One    or    two,    at    Icaft,    every 

'«  thoufand  years,  might  be  admitted.     But 

«'  this  is  a  perpetual  {landing  miracle,   that 

"fuch 
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"  fuch  a  Being  as  the  depicted  God,  the 
"  author  of  nature,  and  all  its  works,  mould 
"  exift,  and  yet  his  exigence  be  perpetually 
"  in  doubt,  or  require  a  Jefus,  a  Mahomet, 
"  or  a  Prieftley,  to  reveal  it.  Is  not  the 
*'  writing  of  this  very  anfwer  to  the  laft  of 
"  thofe  three  great  luminaries  of  religion,  a 
'*  proof  that  no  God,  or  no  fuch  God,  at 
"  leaft,  exifts  ?  Hear  the  admirable  words 
"  of  the  author  of  the  Syfteme  de  la  Nature, 

"  HOW  CAN  HE  SUFFER  A  MORTAL  LIKE 
"  ME  TO  QUESTION  HIS  RIGHTS,  HIS  TI- 
"  TLES,  AND  EVEN  HIS  EXISTENCE  ?" 

This,  Sir,  I  think  to  be  as  weak  as  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  one  harm  expreffion)  it  is 
arrogant.  You,  and  the  author  of  the  work 
you  quote,  muft  have  a  very  high  opinion, 
indeed,  of  your  own  importance,  and  of  the 
force  of  your  writings,  to  imagine  that  a 
miracle  is  requifite  to  confute  them.  I  truft 
that  fomething  far  mort  of  this  will  be 
abundantly  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  with 
refpecl:  to  mankind  at  large  j  and,  as  to  your 
own  particular  conviction,  it  may  be  no 
very  great  object  with  the  author  of  the 

univerfe. 
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univerfe.  His  wife  general  laws,  and  the 
excellent  maxims  of  his  government,  may 
admit  a  much  greater  partial  evil  than  that, 
and  make  it  fubfervient  to  good,  The  wif- 
dom  of  God  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  moft 
confpicuous  when  it  mail  be  feen,  that  fuf- 
ficient  provifion  was  made  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  for  remedying  all  the  evils, 
which,  from  foreign  caufes,  have  been  in 
troduced  into  the  fyftem  of  religion  fince 
that  time.  Chriflianity,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  able,  without  the  aid  of  any  more 
miracles,  to  free  itfelf  from  all  its  impuri 
ties,  and  command  the  afient  of  all  the 
world ;  even  the  learned  and  moft  fceptical 
not  excluded. 

As  to  your  calling  upon  the  divine  Being 
to  vindicate  himfelf  from  your  impiety,  any 
wife  and  merciful  fovereign,  who  mould 
allow  his  fubjects  a  proper  time  for  form 
ing  their  characters  and  conduct,  before  he 
thought  proper  to  interpofe,  in  order  to 
reward  or  punifli  them,  might  be  infulted 
in  the  fame  manner  by  weak  and  impatient 
minds.  If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as. a 

Jiate 
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jlate  of  trial  and  difcipline,  fome  delay  in 
adminiftering  juftice  muft  be  admitted;  and 
of  what  continuance  that  ought  to  be,  there 
may  be  better  judges  than  you,  or  the  au 
thor  of  the  Syfteme  de  la  Nature* 

If  you  meant  to  pay  me  any  compliment 
by  claffing  me  with  Jefus  and  Mahomet,  I 
mutt  obferve,  that,  to  fay  nothing  farther, 
it  is  a  very  aukward  one.  They  (the  one 
juftly,  and  the  other  unjuftly)  pretended  to 
divine  communications,  which  you  muft 
know  I  never  did. 

I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER         VI. 

Of  the  moral  Influence  of  Religion. 

Si  R, 

YO  U  greatly  mifconceive,  or  mif-ftate 
the  influence  of  religion,  when  you 
fay   (p.  43)  "  all  that  the  belief  of  a  God 

U  "  and 
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'  and  of  a  providence  can  in  reality  pro- 
"  duce,  fcarce  goes  beyond  fome  exterior 
"  exercifes,  which  are  vainly  thought  to 
"  reconcile  man  to  God.  It  may  make 
"  men  build  temples,  facrifice  victims,  of- 
"  fer  up  prayers,  or  perform  fomething  of 
"  the  like  nature  j  but  never  break  a  cri- 
"  minal  intrigue,  reflore  ill-gotten  wealth, 

"  or  mortify  the  lufl  of  man If  no  other 

"  remedy  were  applied  to  vice  than  the  re- 
*'  monflrances  of  divines,  a  great  city,  fuch 
*'  as  London,  would  in  a  fortnight's  time 
ft  fall  into  the  moil  horrid  diforder. 
*'  Religion  may  make  men  follow  ceremo- 
"  nies:  little  is  the  inconvenience  found  in 
"  them.  A  £reat  triumph  truly  for  reli- 
**  gion  to  make  men  baptize,  or  faft.  When 
"  did  it  make  men  do  virtuous  actions  for 
<{  virtue's  fake,  or  pradtice  fewer  inventions 
*'  to  get  rich,  where  riches  would  not  be 
"  acquired  without  poverty  to  others  ?  The 
"  true  principle  mod  commonly  feen  in  hu- 
"  man  actions,  and  which  philofophy  will 
t(  cure  fooner  than  religion,  is  the  natural 
"  inclination  of  man  for  pleafure,  or  a  tafte 
j|  "  contracted 
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*c  c on t rafted  for  certain  objects  by  prejudice 
*'  and  habit.  Thefe  prevail  in  whatfoever 
"  faith  a  man  is  educated,  or  with  whatever 
*'  knowledge  he  may  ftore  his  mind." 

Confident  as  you  feem  to  be  of  your  ad 
vantage  on  this  head.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that,  if  I  may  oppofe  one  alTertion  to  an 
other,  religion  has  gained  the  end  that  you 
propofe,  viz.  to  do  virtuous  actions  for  vir~ 
iues  Jake,  far  more  generally,  and  much 
more  effectually,  than  philofophy  has  ever 
done  ;  and  that  it  hath  carried  men  much 
higher  in  the  path  of  virtue  than  you  have 
even  an  idea  of,  if  by  the  man  who  does 
virtuous  actions  for  virtue's  fake,  you  mean 
that  great  and  good  man,  defcribed  in  your 
Prefatory  Addrefs  (p.  33)  who  loves  virtue 
becaufe  he  finds  a  pleajure  in  //*  For  this 
is  far  from  being  any  heroic  or  noble  prin 
ciple.  It  is  only  a  more  refined  felfimnefs. 
Whereas  religion  teaches  men  to  love  others 
as  themfelves,  and  implicitly  to  obey  God 
and  their  confciences,  as  fuch,  without  any 
finifter  view  whatever.  However,  notwith- 

U  2  {landing 
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(landing  this,  it  is  with  the  greateit  wifdorri 
that  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  pu- 
nifhmentj  are  propofed  to  us.     If  you  have 
made  any  obfervations  on  the  human  mind, 
you  muft  know  that,   with  or  without  the 
belief  of  a  God,  men  always  begin  to  act 
from  the  iirnplefl  and  loweft  motives ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  degrees,  and  the  force  of 
habit,   that  thefe  motives  lofe   their   influ 
ence,  and  that  men  become  capable  of  act 
ing   from   more  generous   and  difmterefted 
principles.      If  you   be  ignorant  of  this, 
you  have  much  to  learn,  but  you  will  find  it 
admirably    explained   by   Dr.   Hartley,    to 
\vhom  I  refer  you  on  the  fubject* 

It  is  by  flow  degrees  that  a  child  comes 
to  love  even  his  nurfe,  or  his  parents.  At 
firft,  he  loves  his  food  and  his  play  much 
more  j  but  in  time  he  becomes  capable  of 
facrificing  both,  and  even  his  life,  and  not 
only  to  ferve  them,  but  alfo  his  country  and 
mankind.  Though,  therefore,  religion  be 
gins  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  hope  of 
heaven,  at  length  ferfeft  love  cajleth  cut  fear  t 

and 
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and  the  true  chriftian  loves  the  Lord  his  God 
with  all  his  heart  (being  wholly  devoted  to 
his  will)  and  his  neighbour  as  himfelf. 

Religion,  if  I  have  any  idea  of  its  nature 
and  practical  tendency,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  you  fuppofe  it  to  be.  By 
extending  our  views  to  the  certain  profpedt 
of  a  future  and  better  life,  it  muft,  in  pro 
portion  as  its  principles  are  attended  to, 
give  a  man  a  higher  idea  of  his  perfonal  im 
portance,  and  of  the  confequence  of  his  attions-, 
and,  in  fad;,  will  make  him  a  fuperior  kind 
of  Being  to  the  man  who  believes  that  his 
exiftence  will  clofe  in  a  few  years,  and  may 
terminate  to-morrow.  You  fay  (p.  46)  that 
"  an  atheift,  feeling  himfelf  to  be  a  link  in 
<f  the  grand  chain  of  nature,  feels  his  rela- 
((  tive  importance,  and  dreads  no  imaginary 
"  Being;"  but  a  theift,  and  a  believer  in  re 
velation,  conceives  himfelf  to  be  a  much 
more  important  link  in  the  fame  grand  chain 
of  nature,  and  therefore  will  feel  himfelf 
more  concerned  to  acl:  a  part  worthy  of  his 
rank  and  ftation.  If  he  fears,  it  is  only 
that  great  Being,  who  is  the  proper  objett 

U  3  of 
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of  fear,  and  then  only  when  his  righteous 
will  is  not  obeyed  -,  and  his  hope,  which  is 
certainly  a  delightful  and  valuable  prin 
ciple,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  that  an  atheift  can  pre 
tend  to. 

Befides,  upon  your  own  principles,  you 
cannot  deny  that  religion  muft  have  great 
practical  influence,  if  it  be  really  believed, 
fo  long  as  mankind  are  governed  by  hopes 
and  fears.  Why  is  it  that  the  laws  and  the 
gallows,  as  you  fay,  keep  in  order  fuch  a 
city  as  London,  but  that  men  fear  detection, 
and  dread  pain  and  death.  But  a  real  be 
liever  in  revelation  well  knows  that,  if  he 
act  wickedly,  he  can  never  efcape  detection, 
and  that  he  has  much  more  to  fear  than  man 
can  inflict  upon  him.  How  is  it  poffible, 
then,  that  men  fhould  not  be  influenced  by 
it  ?  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  its  pradical 
influence  is  very  great,  and  even  that  it 
weighs  fomething  with  thofe  who  profefs  to 
difclaim  it.  Indeed,  human  nature  muft  be 
a  thing  very  different  from  what  we  know 
jt  to  be,  if  the  principles  of  religion,  firmly 

believe4 
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believed  (as,  no  doubt,  they  are  by  many) 
have  no  real  influence.  No  man,  acquainted 
with  hiilory,  or  with  common  life,  can 
deny  the  influence  either  of  enthufiafw,  or  of 
fuperjlitlon,  which  are  only  perverfions  of 
religion. 

You  do  not  hefitate  to  fay  (Prefatory 
Addrefe,  p.  21)  that  "  whatever  advantage 
"  religion  hath  had  in  the  enumeration  of 
"  its  martyrs,  the  caufe  of  atheifm  may 
"  boaft  the  fame,"  and  you  mention  Vanini 
as  a  martyr  for  atheifm.  I  will  not  difpute 
the  point  with  you,  but  I  think  I  have  read 
an  account  of  Vanini,  which  reprefents  him 
as  not  having  been  properly  an  atheift,  as 
not  having  had  the  power  of  recantation  at 
the  flake,  and  as  fuffering  with  more  reluct 
ance  than  has  been  fometimes  given  out ; 
all  which  circumfUnces  make  his  cafe  much 
lefs  to  your  purpofe.  But  admitting  all 
that  you  can  wifh  with  refpect  to  it,  very 
little,  we  know,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
conduct  of  any  Jingle  perfon,  becaufe  he  may 
be  influenced  by  motives  which  will  have 
little  weight  with  the  generality  of  man 
kind* 

Ua,  On 
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On  the  contrary,  it  muft  be  fomething 
adapted  to  influence  human  nature  in  general^ 
and  cannot  but  have  i\  il  moment  in  the 
conduct  of  men,  that  can  produce  fuch  lifts 
of  ready  and  chearful  martyrs  as  chriftianity 
can  boaft  ;  men  of  all  countries,  of  all  ages, 
and  of  every  rank  and  condition  in  life,  and 
differing  from  one  another  in  as  many  cir- 
cumflances  (and  efpecially  in  the  belief  of 
particular  doctrines)  as  you  can  name  j 
•while  they  have  agreed  in  nothing  befides 
the  fimple  profejfion  of  chriftianity,  and  the 
belief  of  a  future  life  of  retribution.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that,  lince 
the  fame  caufes  will  always  produce  the 
fame  effects,  a  time  of  perfecution  would 
now  call  forth  as  many  martyrs  as  ever. 
Surely  then,  if  we  may  judge  from  obfer- 
vation,  as  philofophers  ought  to  do,  we  muft 
be  convinced,  that  there  is  fomething  in 
this  belief  'that  is  adapted  to  affect  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men,  and  that  in  the  greateft 
and  happieft  manner. 

Should  you  yourfelf  fuffer  martyrdom  in 
the  caufe  of  atheifm,  as  you  exprefs  your 
readinefs  to  do,  p.  21.  (but  in  which  few 

will 
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will  believe  you  to  be  in  earned,  becaufe, 
with  your  profpedts,  they  will  think  you  a 
fool  for  fo  doing)  it  will  contribute  very 
little  to  imprefs  mankind  in  general  in  fa 
vour  of  your  principles,  and  though  you 
may  pofiiblyhave  fome  admirers,  I  will  ven 
ture  to  fay,  you  will  have  few  followers. 
Unbelievers,  of  my  acquaintance,  make  no 
fcruple  of  conforming  to  any  thing  that  the 
fta-te  requires ;  and,  1  am  confident,  would 
be  the  firft  to  laugh  at  you,  if  they  were  to 
fee  you  going  to  the  ftake. 

I  am, SIR, 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER       VIL 

Mijcellaneous  Obfervations. 

SIR, 

T  D  O   not  care  to  animadvert    upon   all 

thofe  paflages  in  your  anfwer,   in  which 

you  feem  to  have  miftaken  my  meaning  ; 

but 
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but  I  mufl  take  notice  of  one  or  two  of 
them. 

Jt  is  not  fair  in  you  to  fay,  as  you  feem 
to  do  (p.  25)  that  becaufe  I  have  endea 
voured  to  prove  that  an  atheifl  cannot  be 
quite  fure  that  there  will  be  no  future  ftate, 
I  therefore  allow  that  "  the  courfe  of  na- 
"  ture  might  be  as  it  is  without  a  God,  and 
"  therefore  that  there  is  no  natural  proof 
"  of  a  deity."  What  then,  Sir,  was  my 
object  in  thofe  Letters,  to  which  you  have 
made  a  reply  ?  Was  it  not  to  unfold  and 
exhibit  the  natural  proof  of  a  deity  ?  Do 
you  infer  whatever  you  pleafe  from  -my 
writings,  but  do  not  infmuate  that  I  myfelf, 
infer,  or  allow  it. 

You  charge  me  very  unjuftly  (Prefatory 
Addrefsi  p.  29)  with  giving  up  a  particular 
providence,  and  you  fay  you  give  it  up  too; 
whereas  I  only  deny  ihofe  frequent  miracu- 
Jons  interpofitions,  which  fome  have  fup- 
pofed.  But,  notwithflanding  this,  I  believe 
that  every  thing,  and  every  event,  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  nature,  was  originally 
appointed  to  fit  its  proper  place  5  and  this 

you 
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you  yourfelf  muft  alfo  admit,  if  you  ac~ 
knowledge  a  principle  of  intelligence  and 
defign  in  the  univerfe.  For  this  cannot  be 
limited  to  ibme  things  only,  but  muft  ex 
tend  to  all.  Befides,  the  greateft  things 
have  the  ftricleft  connexion  with,  and  de 
pendence  upon,  the  fmalleft. 

If,  which  you  allow,  there  was  a  real 
defign  in  the  original  production  of  things, 
and  in  the  eftablimment  of  the  laws  of  na 
ture,  there  muft  likewife  have  been  a  fore - 
fight  of  whatever  would  happen  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  laws,  and  therefore  a  pro 
per  adjuftment  of  all  events  to  one  another; 
fo  that  you  cannot  admit  a  proper  intelli 
gence  in  nature,  without  admitting  the  doc 
trine  of  a  particular  providence.  Indeed, 
Sir,  you  mould  not  have  abandoned  the  old 
atheiilical  principle  of  chance,  and  have 
admitted  defign  in  nature,  without  attend 
ing  to  all  the  confequences  of  this  prin 
ciple.  Only  purfue  that  principle  confid 
ently,  and  you  will  foon  come  to  believe  all 
that  I  do. 

You 
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You  confider  it  as  a  falfe  afTertion  (p.  5} 
that  "  a  caufe  need  not  be  prior  to  its  ef- 
"  fed;."  Now  many  ficondary  caufes  can 
not  be  conceived  to  exift  a  moment  without 
producing  their  proper  effects,  as  the  fun 
without  giving  light,  a  magnet  without  at 
tracting  iron,  &.c.  This,  therefore,  way  he 
the  cafe  with  the  original  caufe  of  all  things  -y 
fo  that  his  works,  as  well  as  himftlf,  may 
have  been  from  all  eternity.  This,  how 
ever,  1  have  only  mentioned,  as  what  may 
perhaps  be  a  more  probable  fuppofition, 
than  that  the  divine  Being  mould  have 
exifted  a  whole  eternity,  without  creating 
any  other  Being.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
necefTarily  connected  with  the  fimple  proof 
of  the  Being  of  a  God. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  fome  notice 
of  what  you  fay  with  refpedt  to  authority \ 
in  the  queftion  we  are  difcufling.  I  am  as 
far  as  you  can  be  from  laying  much  ftrefs 
on  mere  authority  in  matters  of  f pecula 
tion  and  reaf oiling,  though  it  is  impoffible 
for  any  man  not  to  be  more  or  lefs  influ 
enced  by  it.  But  I  can  by  no  means  think 

with 
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with    you  (Prefatory  Adilrefs,    p.    24)    that 

"  modern  philofophers  are  nearly  all  atheifts." 
Indeed,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  there  muft,  by 
your  account,  be  very  few  in  this  country, 
at  leaft  you  are  not  acquainted  with  many 
of  them  ;  and  therefore,  from  your  per- 
fonal  knowledge,  can  have  no  authority  for 
the  afTertion.  For  you  fay  (ib.  p.  16)  you 
know  of  none  befides  yourfelf  and  your 
friend,  the  joint  authors  of  this  anfvver  to 
my  Letters.  I  am  ready,  however,  to  allow 
that  what  you  fay  may  be  nearly  true  with 
refpecft  to  France  and  Italy,  though  I  be 
lieve  it  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  as  yet,  in 
England  3  and  if  you  confine  yourfelf  to 
thofe  who  have  really  advanced  the  bounds 
of  natural  knowledge,  and  who  have  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  the  moft  in  the  cha 
racter  of  philosophers^  you  will  not,  I  think, 
find  fo  many  atheifts  among  them,  in  any 
country,  as  you  may  have  fuppofed. 

You  mention  Hume,  Helvetius,  Dide 
rot,  and  D'Alembert  ;  but  I  do  not  re 
member  to  have  heard  of  any  difcoveries  in 
natural  or  moral  fcience  made  by  any  of 

them. 
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them.     This  I  do  not  fay  to  infult  them,, 
or  to  inlinuate  that  they  ars  not  entitled  to 
the    reputation   they    have  gained,    though 
I  fcruple  not  to  avow  this  with  refpect  to 
Mr.  Hume.     They  have  their  excellencies, 
but  they  are  of  a  different  kind.     Some  of 
them    are    mathematicians,     but,    properly 
fpeaking,  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them 
are  to  be  allowed  a  rank,  at  leafh  any  high 
rank,  among   philofophers.      In   a   general 
way  of  fpeaking,  indeed,   it  may  be  proper 
enough  to   call   any  perfon   a  philofopher, 
who  only  gives  his  attention  to  the  fubjedfc 
of  philofophy,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
difcoveries  of  others  j   but  when  you  men 
tioned  particular  names,  as  thofe  of  perfons 
known  to   the   world   in   the   character  of 
philofophers,  and  efcecially  fo  few  zsfour> 
you   fhould    have    felecled    thofe   who    had 
made  important  difcoveries  of  their  own. 
You  can  hardly  think  it  fufficient  to  entitle 
a  man  to   the  rank  of  z  pbilofophcr,  that  he 
is  merely  an  unbeliever  in  natural  or  revealed 
religion*. 

*  As  what  I  have  faid  concerning  Mr.  Hum*  in  this  place, 
may  be  mifunderftood,  and  be  thought  to  be  invidious,  I  fhall  add, 

what 
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As  to  yvhat  you  are  pleafed  to  fay  (ib. 
p.  24)  I  myfelf  might  have  been,  if  I  had 
not  '*  from  my  firfl  initiation  into  fcience, 
"  being  dedicated  to  what  is  called  the 
"  immediate  fervice  of  God,"  it  is  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  known,  except  to  my  maker. 
It  is  evident,  that  you  have  little  knowledge 
of  my  hiftory,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance 
to  the  world  that  it  mould  be  known.  I 
have,  however,  been  more  than  once,  and 
for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  near  four 
teen  years  in  all,  out  of  what  you,  in  ridi 
cule,  call  the  immediate  ferric  e  of  God,  after 
I  had  been  feveral  years  engaged  in  it ;  and 
now,  without  having  any  reafon  to  com 
plain  of  age  or  infirmity,  and  in  preference 
perhaps  to  more  lucrative  purfuits,  I  have, 
from  pure  choice,  refumsd  it  -,  and  I  hope 

what  I  have  taken  feveral  opportunities  of  faying  before,  viz. 
that  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  it  requires-great  mental  powers 
to  make  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy.  They  have  gene 
rally  been  made  by  accident.  But  as  Mr.  Hamrnoa  feemed 
willing  to  avail  himfelt  of  the  authority  of  pbitj'jpbers,  1  have 
only  obferved,  that,  be  their  merit  what  it  may,  that  kind  of 
authority,  ftri&ly  fpeakir.g,  and  when  the  term  is  properly  de 
fined,  makes  very  little  for  him  ;  not  many  of  thofe  who  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  that  way,  having  been  athsilts. 

to 
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to  continue  in  it  as  long  as  I  mall  be  cap 
able  of  doing  the  duties  of  it. 

Sincerely  wifhing  that  you  may  come  to 
fee  the  fubjeet  of  our  difcuflion  in  the  fame 
light  with  myfelf,  and  thereby  attain  to  the 
fame  perfect  fatisfaction  in  your  purfuits 
and  profpe&s  that  I  have  in  mine, 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  fervant, 

BIRMINGHAM,  T       PRIESTLEY. 

May,  1781.  J 
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TT  is  with  much  fatisfadion  that  I  have 

now  completed  this  feries   of  Letters,   in 

which  I  have  advanced  what  appears  to  me 

to  be  the  beft  calculated  to  remove  the  objec- 

J   -m  • 

tions  of  philofophical  perfons   to   the  evi 
dences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

In  this  difcuffion,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I 
have  fome  advantage  over  thofe  who  have 
hitherto  treated  the  fame  fubje£r,  bbth  with 
refpect  to  what  I  have  undertaken  to  defend, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  defence  is  con- 
dueled.  The  articles  that  I  undertake  to 
defend  are  more  confonant  to  reafon,  and  my 
proof  of  them  refts  on  the  fame  principles 
on  which  all  philofophical  investigations 
proceed  -y  fo  that,  if  I  do  not  deceive  my 
felf,  I  have  brought  the  queftions  concerning 

A  2  the 
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the  being  of  a  God,  the  truth  of  his  moral 
government  here,  and  the  certainty  of  a  life 
of  retribution  to  come  (which  are  the  great 
principles  of  all  religion)  into  a  ftate  in 
which  it  will  be  more  eafy  to  come  to  a  fair 
iiTue  with  unbelievers,  and  to  decide  whether 
there  be  fufficient  ground  for  our  faith  in 
them,  or  not. 


With  refpedl:  to  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  all  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  con- 
ilder  whether  attual  appearances^  and  known 
faffs,  can  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  hy- 
pothefis.  In  natural  religion  the  appear 
ances  to  be  accounted  for  are  the  conjlitution 
and  laws  of  nature.  In  revealed  religion, 
they  are  certain  hijlorlcalfafts,  as  indifput- 
able  as  any  natural  appearances.  They  are 
the  belief  of  the  miracles  of  Mofes  and  of 
Chrift,  and  that  of  his  refurredion,  in  given 
circumftances.  As  appearances  in  nature 
cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  accounted  for  with 
out  admitting  an  intelligent  author  of  nature, 
diflinc~t  from  nature  itfelf,  and  alfo  that  this 
author  of  nature  is  a  benevolent  and  righteous 

Being ; 
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Being ;  fo  the  fimple  fact,  of  the  belief  of 
the  great  events  on  which  depends  the  truth 
of  the  divine  miffions  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrift, 
cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  accounted  for,  with 
out  admitting  the  reality  of  thofe  events. 

v  •*fi; 

To  this  particular  flate  of  the  queftion,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  confine  myfelf  in  this 
fecond  feries  of  Letters,  referring  the  reader 
for  the  difcuffion  of  many  things  relating  to 
the  evidence  of  revelation  to  more  fyftemati- 
cal  works,  and  to  that  fhort  view  of  the 
whole  compafs  of  it,  which  will  be  found 
in  my  Inflitute*  of  natural  and  revealed  Re~ 
liglon, 

In  this  fecond  part  of  my  work  I  have 
coniidered  the  divine  miffions  of  Mofes  and 
of  Chrift  as  proved  by  exactly  fimilar  argu 
ments,  but  with  little  regard  to  their  con 
nexion  ;  and  to  \\nsfimilarity  of  arguments  I 
earneftly  wifh  to  draw  the  attention  of  learned 
and  candid  Jews  -,  being  confident  that, 
when  once  they  fhall  truly  underftand  the 
ground  on  which  they  ought  to  receive,  arid 

A  3  muft 
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muft  defend,  the  divine  million  of  Mofe$, 

.« 

they  will  be  convinced  that  they  muft  alfo 
admit  the  truth  of  the  divine  miffion  of 
Chrift;  and  this  being  admitted,  they  will 
foon  acknowledge  that  every  other  objection 
to  chriftianity,  on  which  they  have  laid  any 
ftrefs,  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 

Thofe  Jews  with  whom  I  have  converfed, 
or  correfpondcd,  though  they  firmly  be 
lieve  what  they  have  been  taught  concern 
ing  the  truth  of  their  religion,  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  a  fufficiently  diftinct 
apprehenfion  of  the  true  ground  of  their 
own  faith,  or  what  arguments  they  muft 
allege  in  order  to  convince  an  unbeliever, 
that  Mofes  had  a  divine  miffion,  and  that 
he  worked  real  miracles  in  proof  of  it.  A 
previous  controverfy  with  unbelievers  would 
{how  them  the  ground  on  which  they  muft 
ftand ;  and  then,  I  think,  they  muft  clearly 
perceive,  that  the  truth  of  the  divine  miffion 
of  Chrift,  ftands  more  firmly  and  unexcep- 
tionably  on  the  fame  ground,  in  confequence 
of  the  origin  of  chriftianity  being  nearer  to 

our 
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our  own  times,  and  more  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  acknowledged  hiftory. 

I  therefore  wifh  that  the  Jews,  to  whom 
I  have  addrefled  a  feries  of  Letters,  would 
confider  this  work  as  an  appendage  to  them, 
having  the  fame  object  with  refpect  to  taem9 
viz.  as  unbelievers  in  chriftianity.  They  will, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  receive  fome  fatisfaction  from 
feeing  in  them  a  clear  ftate  of  the  evidences 
of  their  own  religion  ;  and  I  am  not  ac 
quainted  with  any  writings  of  their  own, 
in  which  this  is  given,  or  attempted.  Being 
well  grounded  in  this,  they  will  foon  be  fa- 
tisfied,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  de 
fend  their  own  faith,  without,  at  the  fame 
time,  admitting  what  will  be  fufficient  to 
vindicate  ours  alfo.  Both  the  fyftems  are, 
in  effect,  but  one,  and  muil  ftand  or  fall 
together. 

It  is  alfo  earneftly  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
attention  of  chrijlians,  as  well  as  that  of 
Jews,  might  be  drawn  to  this  fubjed;  that 
having  a  clearer  idea  of  the  certainty,  as 

A  4  well 
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\vell  as  of  the  value  of  their  faith,  they 
might  both  be  able  to  defend  it,  whenever 
they  hear  it  attacked,  and  alfo  prize  it  the 
more,  and  be  more  careful  to  govern  their 
lives  by  it.  Without  this,  men  are  but 
nominal  chriftians,  which  is  in  reality  much 
worfe  than  being  no  chriftians  at  all.  Bet 
ter  would  it  be  for  any  man  never  to  have 
heard  the  name  of  Chrift,  than  be  his  dif- 
ciple  in  name  only. 


To  be  chriftians  to  any  purpofe,  we  fhould 
always  keep  in  view  the  great  pra£Ucal  prin 
ciples  of  our  religion.  It  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  power  of  bufinefs,  or  of  pleafure,  to 
make  us  lofe  light  of  them.  Christianity 
will  be  no  obftruclion  to  any  thing  that  is 
truly  rational,  and  becoming  a  man,  with 
refpe<ft  to  either  $  and  whatever  is  not  ra 
tional,  ought  to  be  abandoned  on  principles 
that  are  even  not  chriftian. 

It  is  becaufe  I  confider  the  principles  of 
chriftianity  as  properly  practical  ones,  that  I 
am  lefs  felicitous  about  the  converfion  of  any 

unbelievers 
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unbelievers  who  are  much  advanced  in  life, 
at  lead  for  their  own  fakes  3  lince  their 
difpofitions  and  habits  are  already  formed, 
fo  that  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  power  of  new  and  better  principles  to 
change  them.  But  I  wim  it  for  the  fake 
of  younger  perfons,  on  whom  their  opinions 
have  influence,  and  on  whom  good  prin 
ciples  might  have  the  greateft  effect. 

To  unbelievers  of  a  certain  age,  a  con 
viction  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity  would 
only  be  the  acquiiition  of  a  new  fpeculative 
truth,  the  magnitude  and  value  of  which 
would  never  be  fully  felt,  or  make  much 
impremon  on  them.  Having  heard  it  from 
their  infancy,  having  in  general  believed  it 
for  feme  time,  and  not  coming  to  difbelieve 
it,  till  they  had  long  difregarded  it,  it  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  abfolute  novelty,  as  it 
had  with  the  heathen  world  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  chriftianity,  when  it 
produced  a  wonderful  change  in  the  lives 
and  manners  of  perfons  of  all  ages.  With 

rcfpect 
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refpeft  to  thofe  unbelievers  of  the  prefent 
times,  who  are  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  their  minds  are  already  fo  occu 
pied,  that  they  would  give  hut  little  atten 
tion  to  the  principles  of  chriftianity,  if  they 
fhould  come  to  believe  in  it. 

But  be  the  advantage  more  or  lefs  to  fuch 
unbelievers  themfelves,  from  their  conver- 
lion  to  chriftianity,  there  are  others  to  whom 
it  might  be  the  greateft  benefit.  We  fee 
every  day,  how  men  of  reputed  fenfe,  and 
general  knowledge,  are  looked  up  to  by 
thofe  who  are  young,  and  entering  upon  the 
bufy  fcenes  of  life,  and  whofe  minds  are  not 
yet  fo  much  occupied,  but  that  they  might 
feel  the  full  force  of  new  truth.  Jf  they 
only  perceive  a  perfon  of  acknowledged 
ability,  and  general  good  character,  to  fmilc 
when  the  fubjett  of  religion,  or  chriftianity, 
is  mentioned,  they  will  fufpecl:,  perhaps  con 
clude  at  once,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
deferves  their  attention  ;  and  having  thisper- 
fualion,  however  haftily  formed,  they  may  go 

without 
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without  reftraint  into  that  career  of  vicious 
indulgence,  to  which  their  age  prompts, 
and  which  they  know  chriftianity  forbids. 

Whereas,  were  all  perfons  of  refpectable 
characters,  on  other  accounts,  believers  in 
ehriftianity,  though  they  might  not  have 
much  zeal  for  it,  they  would  at  leaft  behave 
and  fpeak  in  fuch  a  manner,  when  the  fub- 
ject  was  mentioned,  as  would  lead  young 
perfons  to  confider  it  as  a  ferious  bufinefs, 
and  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  this  might 
lead  to  the  moft  defirable  confequences, 
What  young  perfons  embrace,  they  embrace 
with  ardour  ;  and  their  minds  are  not  fo> 
much  engrofled  with  the  things  of  this 
world,  but  that  they  might  attend  to  thofe 
of  another  -,  and  notwithstanding  the  irnpe- 
tuofity  of  paffion,  there  is  in  uncontaminated 
youth  an  ingenuous  modefty,  a  fenfe  of  ho 
nour,  and  a  dread  of  vice,  almoft  peculiar  to 
that  early  period  of  life ;  which  aided  by 
good  principles,  may  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  reftraint  of  their  paffions,  and  render 

them 
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them  capable,  as  we  frequently  lee  them  to 

be,  of  the  mod  heroic  acts  of  virtue. 

But  the  greateft  advantage  that  I  look  to 
is  that,  when  the  parents  are  chriftians, 
their  children  will  be  in  the  way  of  receiv 
ing  a  religious  and  chriftian  education  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  they  will  be  brought 
acquainted  with  the  fcripturcs,  from  their 
earlieiYyears ;  and  without  this,  it  is  hardly 
poflible  that  they  mould  ever  acquire  a  true 
relifh  for  them.  The  phrafeology  of  the 
the  fcriptures,  notwithstanding  the  noble 
(implicit)',  and  true  fublimity,  of  many 
parts  of  them,  is  (at  lead  according  to  our 
prefent  tranilation)  ib  uncouth  to  an  Euro 
pean  ear,  and  both  the  cuftoms,  and  the  po 
pular  opinions  of  the  oriental  nations,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  pious  Jews,  as  well  as 
others,  appear  fo  llrange,  that  perfons  whole 
tafte  has  been  formed  by  the  modes  of  mo 
dern  education,  will  often  be  more  ftruck 
with  fuch  circumftances  as  will  tend  to 
make  them  ftnile,  than  with  thole  that 
ought  to  make  them  ferious.  This  will 

more 
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. 
more  efpccially  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  vvhofe 

minds  have  got  a  tinge  from  reading  the 
prophane  jefts  of  fuch  writers  as  Voltaire. 
There  are  many  perfons  whofe  minds  are  in 
fuch  a  flate,  that  it  is  not  even  in  their  own 
power  to  make  the  allowance  that  they 
ought  to  do,  and  which  they  are  even  fen- 
iible  they  ought  to  do,  for  the  circum- 
flances  above  mentioned,  fo  as  to  read  the 
fcriptures  with  the  fame  fatisfacYion  and 
advantage,  that  one  who  has  been  educated 
a  chriftian,  and  been  brought  up  with  a  re 
verence  for  thofe  facred  books  habitually 
does.  Our  feelings  are  far  from  fo  readily 
following  our  opinions. 

Not  that  I  confider  the  books  of  fcripture 
as  injpired,  and  on  that  account  entitled  to 
this  high  degree  of  refpeft,  but  as  authentic 
records  of  the  difpenfations  of  God  to  man 
kind,  with  every  particular  of  which  we 
cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.  The  fa 
cred  writers,  as  we  juftly  call  them,  were 
moreover,  in  general,  perfons  of  fuch  ex 
alted  piety,  and  difmtercfted  benevolence 

(the 
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(the   moil  genuine  and  affecting  marks  of 
which  abound  in  their  writings)  and  the 
hiitories  themfelves  are  fo  valuable  and  im 
proving,   that  no  other  reading  can  fupply 
the  place  of  this.     It  is  in  vain  that  we  look 
in  profane  hiftory,  for  a  narrative  fo  inftruc- 
tive,  for  -characters  fo  excellent,  or  forms  of 
devotions   fo  pure.     What   is   there  in  all 
the  remains  of  heathen  antiquity,  compar 
able  to  the  book  of  Pfalms  ?     There  never 
exifted  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans   that 
knowledge  of  one  God,  the  maker  and  pre- 
ferver  of  all  things,  and  that  perfuafion  con 
cerning  his  univerfal  and  righteous  govern 
ment,  which  alone  can  infpire  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  and  dictate  fuch  compofitions. 

My  principal  object:  in  this  work  will 
eafily  be  perceived  to  have  been,  to  give  a 
juft  view  of  the  circumflances  in  which 
chriftianity  was  promulgated  $  iince,  from 
the  confideration  of  thefe  alone,  can  it  be 
demonftrated  that  the  origin  of  it  was  di 
vine;  and  in  defcribing  thofe  I  have  been 
much  affifted  by  Dr.  Lardner's  Jewifo  and 

l  Heathen 
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Heathen  Teftimonies,  a  work  of  fingular  va 
lue,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  unbe 
liever,  who  has  heard  of  it,  can  hold  him- 
felf  excufable  in  rejecting  chriftianity,  till 
he  has  read  and  confidered.  From  this 
work  only  have  I  given  the  view  of  ancient 
objections  to  chriitianity,  in  the  i4th  and 
1 5th  Letters.  I  have  lately  had  occafion 
to  perufe  the  authors  from  which  he  has 
collected  them;  but  I  know  of  nothing  of 
much  importance  that  can  be  added  to  what 
he  has  produced  ;  and  I  thought  it  of  fome 
ufe  and  confequence  to  bring  into  one  view, 
what  is  difperfed  through  four  quarto  vo 
lumes.  I  have  chofen  his  tranflations,  in 
preference  to  any  that  I  might  have  given 
of  my  own,  as  no  perfon  will  queftion  his 
fidelity,  his  diligence,  or  his  univerfal  im 
partiality, 

• 

Great  benefit  would  accrue  to  chriftia 
nity,  if  it  be  founded  in  truth  (and  on  no 
other  fuppofition  would  I  wifh  to  have  any 
refpeft  for  it  at  all)  from  a  calm  and  free 
difcuffion  of  its  evidences  with  an  intelli 
gent 
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gent  unbeliever.  This  I  endeavoured  .t«> 
procure,  when  I  animadverted  upon  Mr. 
Gibbon  s  two  chapters  in  the  conclufion  to 
my  Hiftory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrljlia~ 
nity.  But  with  the  invitation  I  then  gave 
Mr.  Gibbon,  he  has  hitherto  refufed  to 
comply.  What  may  be  inferred  from 
his  declining  this  difcuffion,  it  is  for  the 
public  to  judge  ;  and  it  concerns  himfelf, 
and  not  me.  A  copy  of  thefe  Letters  will 
alfo  be  fent  to  him,  and  if  he  (or  any  other 
unbeliever  of  ability  and  character)  chufe 
to  anfvver  them,  he  may  depend  upon  hear 
ing  from  me  in  reply.  And,  in  my  opi 
nion,  and  that  of  many  others,  no  public 
controverfy  could  be  more  ufeful,  or  more 
feafonable. 

In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  for  Mr. 
Gibbon,  if  he  mould  undertake  the  dif- 
cuffion,  to  lay  afide  the  mafk  he  has  af 
fected  to  wear,  by  pretending  to  believe  in 
chriftianity,  when  he  evidently  does  not;  but 
it  is  a  mafk  by  which  he  conceals  nothing.  If 
I  treat  any  thing  in  the  religion  of  my  coun*. 

try 
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try  as  abfurd,  I  do  it  -openly,  and  gravely  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  I  hold  myfelf  ready 
to  defend  whatever  I  advance,  or  to  re- 
trad:  what  I  may  be  unable  to  defend. 

If  Mr.  Gibbon  believes  chriftianity  to  be 
mzfctiievous,  as  well  asfa/fe,  let  him,  as  be-* 
comes  an  honeft  man,  and  a  good  citizen, 
openly  difclaim,  and  openly  oppugn  it. 
If  he  thinks  it  to  be  falfe,  but  nfeful,  let 
him  neither  write  nor  fpeak  on  the  fubjecT:. 
Nothing  can  juftify  this,  but  a  perfuafion 
of  its  being  better  for  the  world  that  the 
fcheme  mould  be  exploded  and  abandoned. 

If  any  man,  embarked  in  a  voyage  with 
others,  perceives  that  the  veflel  in  which 
they  faihwill  certainly  be  loft,  and  that  it 
is  not  in  his  power,  or  in  theirs,  to  pre 
vent  it,  he  ought  to  keep  his  knowledge 
to  himfelf,  and  not  give  others  needlefs 
alarm  and  diftrefs.  If  he  think  that,  by 
proper  exertion,  there  is  a  poffibility  of 
faving  the  fliip,  he  ought  to  give  the  great- 
eft  and  quickeft  alarm  that  he  can.  But  in 

b  no 
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no  cafe  can  he  be  juflified  in  giving  his 
opinion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  fome  of 
the  paflengers  might  underftand  him  to 
mean  one  thing,  and  others  another  -t  and 
in  amuling  himfelf  with  laughing  at  the 
miftakes  that  were  made  about  his  real  fen- 
timents.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  con- 
dud:  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  refpecl:  to  a  fub- 
jcdl  of  infinitely  more  moment  than  the 
danger  of  a  mipwreck. 

If  Mr.  Gibbon  be,  as  he  pretends,  a  be 
liever  in  chriftianity,  and  a  future  life,  let 
him  write  on  the  fubjecl:  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  no  perfon  mall  entertain  a  doubt  of 
it  -,  and  fo  that  their  faith  may  be  ftrength- 
ened,  and  not  weakened  by  his  writings* 
If  he  be  an  unbeliever,  let  him  no  longer 
trifle  with  the  world,  and  ufe  the  language 
of  deceit,  without  deceiving. 

By  replying   to    Mr.   Gibbon,   in   thefe 

Letters,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  infinuate, 

that  I   think  lightly  of  what  others  have 

done   in   the   fame   controverfy.      On  the 

1  contrary, 
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contrary,  every  anfwer  to  him  that  I  have 
yet  feen,  contains  a  fufficient  refutation  of 
every  thing  of  any  confequence  that  he  has 
advanced  againft  chriftianity  *,  and  the  de 
fence  that  he  has  made  of  himfelf  againft 
Mr.  Davis,  is  far  from  amounting  to  a  de 
fence  of  the  caufe  that  he  has  efpoufed, 
which  is  all  that  the  public  is  concerned 
with.  The  reply  of  the  learned  Bifhop  of 
Llandaff  is  particularly  valuable;  but  1  am 
forry  to  fee  him  affect  to  believe  Mr.  Gib 
bon  to  be  fmcere  in  the  regard  that  he  pro- 
fefles  for  chriflianity.  This  I  think  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  chriftian  bifhop  ;  as  I  think 
Mr.  Gibbon's  pretences  are  unworthy  of  a 
man.  I  treat  Mr.  Gibbon  as  unqueftion- 

*  I  fhalltake  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  my  reader 
with  the  fatisfa&ion  I  have  juft  received  from  an  Eflay  in 
Mr,  Cumberland's  Obferver,  Vol.  I.  No.  113,  in  anfwer 
to  what  Mr.  Gibbon  has  faid  concerning  the  darknefs  at 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  His  remarks  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  judicious,  and  well  exprelFed.  I  have  fome 
doubts,  however,  whether  that  darknefs  was  preternatural, 
as  well  as  whether  it  was  very  confiderable. 

b  2  ably 
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ably  an  unbeliever,  and  in  that  character  I 
wifh  him  to  make  his  defence. 


Since  this  Preface  was  fent  to  the  prefs, 
I  have  feen  Dr.  Toubnins  EJfay  °n  the  Eter 
nity  of  the  World.  But  after  what  I  have 
faid  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hammon,  I  fee  no 
reafon  to  take  particular  notice  of  it. 

He  is  far  from  denying  defgn,  or  a  prin 
ciple  of  intelligence,  in  the  univerfe,  and 
fmcerely  wimes,  p.  130,  "  to  confirm  man- 
*c  Jund  in  the  belief  of  the  exigence  of 
"  what  is  great9  powerful,  and  good" 

"  So  far,"  fays  he,  p.  133,  "  are  the  ar- 
"  guments  which  I  have  made  ufe  of  from 
"  having  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  damp  the 
*'  expedtations  of  future  being  and  felicity, 
"  that  they  open  the  moft  brilliant  pro- 

«c  fpefts  to  the  imagination)  they  enforce  the 

"  excej- 
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(t  excellence  of  moral  rectitude,  and  the 
"  exiftence  of  infinite  wifdom  and  intelli- 
((  gence,  infeparable  from,  and  pervading, 
f<  an  eternal  univerfe." 

He  afTerts  the  eternity  of  the  human 
race.  But,  in  my  opinion,  only  proves  a 
ftate  of  the  earth  anterior  to  the  period  of 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  which 
I  believe  is  the  general  opinion  of  philofo- 
phical  chriftians.  He  defcants  on  the  pre- 
tenfions  to  high  antiquity  by  the  Hindoos, 
as  thofe  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  belt 
founded,  but  he  fays  nothing  of  the  writ 
ings  of  Mofes,  who  was  fo  near  to  the  ori 
gin  of  the  prefent  race  of  man,  as  (inde 
pendent  of  other  confiderations,  not  noticed 
by  Dr.  Toulmin)  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  his  account  is  very  near  the  truth. 
But  the  belief  of  revelation  does  not  abfo- 
lutely  require  a  belief  of  any  events  pri or  to 
the  age  of  Mofes,  or  fuch  as  himfelf  and 
his  cotemporaries  could  not  but  have  had 
the  means  of  being  well  informed  of. 
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LETTER      I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Teflimony. 

DEAR   SIR, 

Am  happy  to  find  that,  in  my  former 
Letters^  I  have  been  able  to  fuggeft 
to  you  fuch  confiderations  as,  by  the 
help  of  your  own  juft  reflections",  have 
removed  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  your 
way  with  refpect  to  the  belief  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  of  his  moral  government  of 
PART  II.  B  the 
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the  World.  But  you  think  that  the  argu 
ments  from  the  light  of  nature,  in  favour 
of  a  future  life,  amount  to  little  more  than 
to  mew  that  the  thing  is  not  impoj/ible,  not 
being,  upon  the  whole,  repugnant  to  the 
obferved  courfe  of  nature  3  and  that  the 
ilriking  faft  of  our  feeing  men  die  juft  like 
brutes,  or  plants,  without  any  fymptom  of 
revival,  wears  fo  different  an  afpedl,  that 
you  cannot  think  we  are  fufficiently  autho 
rized  to  indulge  fo  much  as  what  may  be 
called  the  hope  of  a  refurrection.  For  as 
to  the  opinion  of  an  immaterial  foul,  diftincl: 
from  the  body,  which  makes  its  efcape  at 
death,  we  are  both  agreed,  that  no  appear 
ance  in  nature  favours  the  fuppofition. 
Whatever  the  powers  of  perception  and 
thought  be  in  themfelves,  they  evidently  de 
pend  upon  the  organization  of  the  brain  ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  all  the  received 
rules  of  philofophizing,  muft  be  afcribed  to 
it,  fo  that  they  cannot  fubfift  without  it. 

Acknowledging,  however,  as  you  do,  that 
a  future  life,  and  an  endlefs  continuance  of 
being  (in  which  we  ihall  make  continual 

advances 
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advances  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  enlarg 
ing  our  comprehenfion  of  mind  without 
limits)  affords  a  flattering  profpecl  ;  and  as 
this  is  ftrongly,  arid  with  the  gresteft  con 
fidence,  held  out  to  us  in  the  chriftian,  if 
not  in  the  Jewim,  revelation,  in  which  you 
know  1  am  a  believer^  you  wim  that  I 
would  explain  to  you,  as  diflinctly  as  I  can, 
-and  from  the  firft  principles  of  affent,  the 
proper  ground  of  this  faith  in  revealed  re-t 
ligion,  in  the  fame  manner,  as,  in  my  for 
mer  correfpondence,  I  explained  the  princi 
ples  of  natural  religion-  In  other  words,  you 
vvifli  me  to  inform  you,  ori  what  fjurida- 
tion  it  is,  that  I  believe  that  the  Maker  of 
the  world,  and  of  man,  has  at  any  time  re- 
vealed  his  will  to  any  part  of  the  humari 
race,  fo  as  to  promife  eternal  life  and  hap- 
pinefs  to  thofe  who  obey  it. 

Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  my  former 
attempt,  I  am  very  readyi  on  this,  a"s  on  that 
occaiion,  to  give  you  all  the  fatisfaftion  in 
my  power  -3  and  I  earneftly  wifti  that  it 
may  be  with  the  fame  effed: ;  as  I  am  con 
fident  that,  difpofed  as  you  are  to  the  prac- 

B  2  tice 


tice  of  virtue,  a  belief  in  revelation  will 
make  you  a  ftill  better  and  much  happier 
man,  even  in  this  life.  'You  will  look 
with  unfpeakably  more  pleafure  on  every 
thing  around  you,  and  quit  this  fcene  of 
things,  not  only  without  regret,  but  with  a 
fatisfaction  far  exceeding  that  which  you 
have  ever  had  in  it. 

I  (hall  begin  with  obferving,  that  the 
evidence  of  revelation  is  necefiarrly  of  the 
h/Jlorical  kind,  and  refts  upon  tejlimony ; 
and  though  I  hardly  need  to  explain  the 
foundation  of  our  faith  in  teftimony,  I  mall, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  difquifition  I 
am  undertaking,  obferve,  that,  philofophi- 
cally  confidered,  it  arifes  from  our  experience 
that  it  may  be  depended  upon  ;  it  having 
been  found  that  there  is  generally  a  corre- 
fpondence  between  what  is  averted  by  men, 
and  the  things,  or  events,  which  their  af- 
fertions  refpedt.  Thus,  if  one  perfon  tells 
me  that  another  fa'td,  or  did,  fo  or  fo,  and  I 
find  by  any  other  evidence  (for  inftance  that 
of  my  own  fenfes)  that  he  adually  did  fay, 
or  do,  what  I  was  informed  of,  1  am  fatif- 

fted 
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fied  that  the  aflertion  I  heard  was  true.  If 
I  find  by  repeated  experience,  that  the  fame- 
perfon  never  does  deceive  me,  I  conclude 
that  there  muft  be  a  fufficient  canfe  for  this 
conjlant  appearance,  and  that,  in  the  fame 
circum fiances,  the  fame.  effect  may  be  de 
pended  upon.  In  common  language,  I  fay 
that  my  informer  is  a  man  oj  veracity,  and 
that  he  will  not  deceive  me.  In  the  fame 
manner,  if,  notwithstanding  a  number  of 
jmpofitions,  I  find  that  among  mankind  at 
large,  a  regard  to  truth  greatly  prevails  over 
falfehood,  I  conclude  that  there  is  in  gene 
ral  fufficient  ground  for  faith  in  tejlimony. 

Examining  this  interefting  appearance 
more  clofely,  I  find  in  what  cafes  testimony 
is  moft  apt  to  be  fallacious,  as  thofe  in  which 
men  either  have  not  fufficient  opportunity 
of  being  well  informed  themfelves,  or  thofe 
in  which  they  have  an  intereft  in  deceiving 
others  ;  and  feparating  thefe  from  other 
cafes  of  human  teftimony,  I  find  a  ftill 
ftronger  ground  of  aflent  in  the  remaining 
cafes. 

B  3  It 
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It  is  ^rue,  that  Jingle  perfons  may  be  fq 
circumstanced,  as  that  though  to  appearance, ' 
they  may  have  had  iufficient  opportunity  of 
being  well  informed  themfelves,  and  we  can 
difcover  in  them  no  deiign  to  impofe  upon 
others,  yet,  through  fome  unknown  caufe, 
their  teftimony  may  be  defective  ori  one.  or 
both  of  thefe  accounts.  But  when  we  have 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  different  pet-fins % 
unconnected  with  each  other,  equally  com 
petent  judges  of  what  they  relate,  and  to  ap 
pearance  equally  impartial,  that  defect  in  the, 
evidence  is  removed;  it  being  to  the  laft  de 
gree  improbable  that  the  fame,  or  different 
unknown  influences  Ihould  affect  many  dif 
ferent  perfons,  no  way  connected  with  each 
other.  Accordingly,  in  many  cafes,  we  do 
not  entertain  the  leail  feniible  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  teftimony,  as  that  there  ex ifts  fuch 
a  city  as  Rome,  or  that  Alexander  conquered 
Darius.  Our  faith  in  a  mathematical  truth 
cannot  be  perceived  to  be  ilronger  than  our 
faith  in  fuch  hiilorical  propoiitions  as  thefe, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours,  6cc. 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 
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LETTER         II. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Revelation. 

PEAR    SIR, 

AS  human  teftimony  is  a  fufficient  ground 
of  faith,  it  is  applicable  to  every  thing 
of  which  men  can  he  faid  to  be  witneffes, 
that  is,  of  whatever  comes  under  the  cog 
nizance  of  their  fenfes,  as  feeing,  hearing, 
&c.  and  there  is  no  fad:  fo  extraordinary, 
or  unexpected,  but  may  fafely  be  admitted 
on  this  ground  ;  there  being  no  limit  in  this 
cafe,  but  that  of  abfolute  jmpoj/iblity. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  God,  the  maker  of  the 
world,  to  lignify  his  will  to  men,  in  the 
manner  defcribed  in  thehiflory  of  the  Jewifh 
and  chriftian  revelations,  to  perform  all  that 
is  there  advanced  as  a  proof  of  his  interpofi- 
tion  in  the  cafe,  and  likewife  to  fulfil  every 
thing  that  is  there  promifed ;  the  moil  im 
portant  article  of  which,  is  the  raifing  of  all 

B  4  mankind 
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mankind  from  the  dead,  and  enduing  them 
with  a  power  pf  immortal  life.  Becaufe 
there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  implies  a 
greater  degree  of  power  than  muft  have 
been  exerted  in  the  creation  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
as  this  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Whatever 
power  it  wns  that  cftablijhcd,  the  fame,  no 
doubt,  can  change ^  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
fufpend  the  operation  of  them  -,  and  I  muil 

row  ta'keit  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  caufe, 
&  j 

or  author  pf  nature,  and  that  this  is   a  de- 
Jl^mng  caufe. 

Whether  this  Being  eftabliihed  the  pre- 
lent  order  of  nature  from  eternity,  fo  that 
it  he  coeval  with  himfelf,  or  this  part  of 
the  fyftem  had  a  beginning,  from  an  exer 
tion  of  power  independent  of  any  thing  that 
preceded  it,  it  mull  be  in  itfelf  pofiible,  that 
the  fame  Being  may  exert  a  limilar  power 
whenever  he  pleafes.  There  is  no  con 
ceivable  difference  between  this  cafe  and 
that  of  a  man  capable  of  erecting  any  par 
ticular  engine,  and  retaining  the  power  of 
flopping  the  motion  of  the  engine,  or  al- 
Bering  the  ccnftru&ion  of  it,  All  that  can 

be 
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be  faid  is,  that  no  motive  could  exift,  which 
fhould  induce  the  author  of  nature  to  inter- 
pofe  in  this  manner.  But  who  can  be 
authorized  to  fay  that  the  Divine  Being, 
the  author  of  nature,  muft  neceflarily  leave 
the  prefent  fyftem  to  the  operation  of  the 
prefent  laws  of  it,  and  that  there  could 
never  be  any  propriety,  or  ufe,  in  fufpending 
them  ?  It  muft  be  extreme  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  pronounce  in  this  manner  con- 
cerning  his  maker. 

Some  interruption  of  the  courfe  of  na 
ture  is  the  only  proper  evidence  of  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  author  of  nature,  and 
every  other  kind  of  evidence  muft  necefla 
rily  be  equivocal.  Now  there  is  an  account 
of  a  great  variety  of  fuch  interpofitions  in 
the  hiftorical  books  of  fcripture,  fa£ts,  of 
which  great  numbers  of  perfons,  in  fome 
cafes,  whole  nations  (by  no  means  in  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  it  can  be  fuppofed  that 
they  would  be  deceived  themfelves,  or  be 
willing  to  deceive  others)  were  witnefles. 
Thefe  interpofitions  were  not  confined  to 
one  age  of  the  world,  but  diftinguifhed  fe- 

veral 
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veral  ages,  to  the  time  of  Chrift  and  the 
apoftles. 

The  reality,  however,  of  thefe  events,  is 
that  which  muft  be  called  in  queftion  by 
thofe  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Jewiih  or 
c-hriftian  revelations.  They  muft  fuppofe, 
that  the  evidence  alleged  for  th?  miracu 
lous  interpositions  on  the  truth  of  which 
thefe  revelations  reft  is,  in  feme  refpect  or 
other,  insufficient ;  and  what  a  philofophical 
believer  replies  to  them  is,  that  there  is  a 
law  refpedling  the  validity  of  human  tefti- 
mony,  as  well  as  other  things;  and  that 
this  particular  teftimony  is  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  as  that  it  will  be  more  extraordi 
nary,  if  it  be  not  true,  than  if  the  things 
related  mould  have  happened.  For  fuch 
tejilmony  is  itfelf  to  be  confidered  as  a  faff, 
or  appearance,  which  requires  to  be  ac 
counted  for,  as  much  as  any  other  fact 
whatever.  The  moft  idle  report  cannot  be 
raifed  without  a  eaiife.  The  unbeliever, 
therefore,  fhould  confider  how  he  can  ac 
count  for  the  exigence  of  the  Jewim  and 
ehriftian  religions,  and  the  bijlory  of  them, 
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as  themft'lves  indifpntabk  facts.  The  caufe 
of  thefe  fails,  the  believer  fays,  is  clearly 
found  in  the  hiilories  of  thofe  religions  ; 
and  he  challenges  the  unbeliever  to  account 
for  the  fads  on  any  other  principle.  Such 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  and  philofo- 
phical  llate  of  the  queltion  which  you  will} 
me  to  difcufs. 

The  generality  even  of  chriftians    have 
been   too  apt   to  confider   chriftian  faith  as 
fomething   of  a   different   nature  from  that 
which  relates   to   other   things,   and   unbe 
lievers  have,   as  might  have  besn  expedled, 
taken  their  advantage  of  this  circumflance. 
But   the   philofophical  chriftian  forms  his 
judgment  concerning  all  fimilar  propofitions 
on  fimilar  principles,  and  makes  no  excep 
tion    with    refpecl   to  matters   of   religion. 
Thus,  in  all  ab  ft  raft  propofitions,  that  may 
be  reduced   to  number,  or  yuaxttiy,  the  evi 
dence  of  truth  is   the  coincidence   of  ideas 
belonging  to   the   fubjcft  and   predicate   of 
any    proportion.      If,    for    example,    three 
things,    as    three   plants,   three  animals,   or 
three  men,  cannot  be  one  thing,  one  plant, 

one 
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one  animal,  or  one  man  ;  neither  can  three 
Divine  Beings,  or  perfons  (for  in  this  cafe 
they  mull  be  the  fame  thing)  be  only  one 
God. 

With  refpect  to  hypotbefes,  to  explain  ap 
pearances  of  any  kind,  the  philofophical 
chriftian  confiders  himfelf  as  bound  to  ad 
mit  that  which,  according  to  the  received 
rules  of  philofophizing,  or  reafoning,  is  the 
molt  probable ;  fo  that  the  queftion  between 
him  and  other  philofophers  is,  whether  his 
hypothecs  or  theirs  will  beft  explain  the 
known  fafts,  fuch  as  are  the  prefent  belief  of 
Judaifm  and  chriftianity,  and  alfo  the  belief 
of  them  in  the  earliefl  ages  to  which  they 
can  be  traced. 

The  unbeliever  muft  fay  that  thefe  facts, 
and  all  that  we  certainly  know  to  have  been 
fad:,  may  be  admitted,  without  fuppofing 
that  Mofes,  or  Chrifr.,  had  any  divine  mif- 
fion,  or  were  authorized  by  God  to  teach 
any  do6lrine  at  all ;  and,  confequently,  that 
no  miracles  were  ever  wrought  in  proof  of 
their  million.  Whereas,  the  philofophical 
chriflian  fays,  that  fuch  facts  as  all  perfons 
2  in 
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in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  hiftory  mujl 
admit,  neceffarily  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
Mofes  and  the  fubfequent  prophets,  and 
alfo  that  Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  had  a  di 
vine  miffion,  and  that  miracles  muft  have 
been  wrought  in  atteftation  of  them.. 

The  philofophical   chriftian  farther  fays, 
that  the  ftate  of  things  could   never  have 
been  what  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
be,  and  to  have  been,  without  miracles  -y   and 
that  the  miracles  which  the  unbeliever  muft 
have  recourle  to,  befides  anfwering  no  con 
ceivable  good  purpofe,  muft  have  been  infi 
nitely  more  numerous,  and  of  a  more  extra 
ordinary  nature,  than  any  that  be  has  occa- 
fion  to  admit.     For  he  maintains   that,   if 
the  men  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Mofes, 
and  alfo   thofe   who  lived  in   the  time  of 
Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  were  conftituted  as 
men  now   are   (which   muft   be    taken   for 
granted)  they  could  not  have   believed  the 
miracles  recorded  in   the  books   of  Mofes, 
and  in   the  New  Teftament,  without  either 
fuch  fufficient  evidence  of  their  reality,  as 
the  writers  of  thefe  books  relate  that  they 
*  had 
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had  (which  he  thinks  niofl  probable)  or 
without  a  fupernatural  influence  on  their 
minds,  difpoling  them  to  receive  as  true 
what  was  at  the  lame  time  totally  deftitute 
of  fuch  evidence,  and  likewife  manifeftly 
contrary  to  their  intereft,  and  wifhes  to  re 
ceive  j  fo  that  great  numbers  of  men  mufl 
have  been  what  we  cdmmonly  call  infa 
tuated,  or  partially  deprived  of  their  Jenfes,  a 
thing  which  no  peribn,  who  coniiders  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe,  can  poffibly 
admit. 

They  mult  alfo  have  been  thus  miracu-' 
loufly  infatuated  for  the  fake  of  building 
upon  their  belief  of  a  feries  of  events  which 
had  never  happened j  a  fyftem  of  religion; 
which  of  coiiHe  Could  not  be  true,  and 
therefore  with  a  view  to  lead  rf  great  part 
of  mankind  to  this  time,  and  probably  ro 
the  end  of  all  time,  into  a  great  miftake; 
and  a  mi  flake  which  they  had  no  means  of 
ever  rectifying. 

Now  it  can  never  be  imagined   that  any 
miracles,  and  particularly  fo  many,  and  &f 
fo  extraordinary  a  kind,  as  this  fcheme  re 
quires 
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quires,  mould  have  been  wrought  for  fuch  a 
purpofe  as  this.  And  yet,  the  philofophi- 
cal  chriilian  maintains,  that  there  is,  in 
reality,  no  alternative  between  admitting  fuch 
miracles  as  thefe,  and  for  fuch  a  purpofe  as 
this,  and  the  truth  of  thofe  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Mofes,  the  gofpels,  and  the  book 
of  Ads,  the  credibility  of  which,  he  fubmits 
to  the  moll  rigorous  examination. 

All  that  is  necelfary,  therefore,  to  the  pro 
per  difcuffion  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
million  of  Mofes,  or  of  Chrift,  among 
philofophers,  is  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  the  pro 
mulgation  of  their  refpedtive  religions,  to 
confider  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  re 
ceived,  and  the  influences  to  which  they 
were  expofed.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that 
this  due  attention  has  never  yet  been  given  to 
thefe  circumflances  by  any  unbelievers. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  6cc. 

LETTER 
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LETTER        III. 

Of  the  Antecedent  Probability  of  divine  Reve-- 
latz'on. 

DEAR  SIR, 

. 
'T1  O  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  in  the  pre~ 

ceding  letter,  an  unbeliever  will  per 
haps  fay,  that  the  idea  of  divine  interpofi- 
tion  is  fo  very  extraordinary,  from  nothing 
of  the  kind  having  been  known  in  our  own 
times,  that  no  evidence  can  authorize  us  to 
admit  it ;  it  being  more  eafy  to  fuppofe 
that  any  teftimony,  however  circumftanced, 
may  be  falfe,  than  that  fuch  accounts  mould 
be  true. 

But,  befides  obferving  that  no  experience 
of  one  age  can  be  any  contradiction  to  that 
of  another  *  (and  all  hiftory  fhews  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  events  peculiar  to  certain 

*  The  objection  to  miracles  as  contradict!  by  prefciit 
experience,  is  particularly  confidered  in  my  Imitates  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  262. 

periods ; 
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periods  •  fo  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
bccaufe  we  fee  no  miracles  in  the  prefent 
age,  there  n&ver  were  any  formerly)  I  mall, 
in  this  letter,  endeavour  to  {hew  that,  when 
the  proper  ufe  of  miracles,  and  the  great 
object  of  revelation,  are  conlidered,  it  will 
not  be  at  all  incredible,  or  improbable,  that 
there  may  have  been  divine  interpofitions  in 
former  ages,  though  now  they  are  Dot  ne- 
cefiary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  expected. 

Admitting  the  author  of  nature  to  have 
had  the  kindeft,  and  greateft  deiign  refpect- 
ing  man,  the  rational  part  of  his  creation 
here  (which,  confidering  that  God  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  benevolent  Being,  is  cer 
tainly  far  from  being  improbable)  viz.  to 
-lead  him  to  the  true  knowledge  of  himfelf,  of 
his  duty  here,  and  of  his  expectations  here 
after,  to  lead  him  to  cultivate  proper  affec 
tions  refpecting  his  Maker,  and  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  thereby  to  exalt  his  nature,  and 
train  him  for  a  higher  fphere  of  exiflence 
hereafter  ;  and  admitting  the  nature  of  man 
always  to  have  been  what  we  now  obferve  it 
to  be,  let  us  confider  what  method  is  bed 
,..  PART  II.  C  adapted 
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adapted  to  gain  the  end  above-mentioned. 
With  thefe   views,   would  it  be  the  wifeft 
method    to    leave   mankind   to   colled:   the 
knowledge  requisite  for  this  high  moral  im 
provement  from  their  own  obfervations   on 
the  courfe  of  nature,   or  to  affift   them  by 
extraordinary  communications,  or  interpofi- 
tions  ?     That  the  latter,  and  not  the  former 
method,  would  be  more  effectual,  and  there 
fore  preferable,  may,  I  think,  be  concluded 
from  the  following  confiderations. 

i .  The  knowledge  neceflary  for  this  great 
objedl,  viz.  that  of  the  being  and  unity  of 
God,  the  extent  of  his  providence  and  moral 

government,  even  that  of  feveral  moral  du 
es 

ties,  the  beneficial  tendency  of  which  is  not 
apparent,  and  efpecially  that  of  a  future  life 
(the  demonftration  of  which  feems,  indeed, 
to  be  impoffible  from  any  appearances  in  na 
ture)  could  never  have  been  dilcovered  by 
man. 

It  is  true  that,  fome  part  of  the  human 
race  have  been  deftitute  of  this  knowledge, 
and  will  probably  remain  fo  for  many  ages. 
But  they  were  once  in  poffefTion  of  it,  though 


....         .     -. 
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they  Have   now  loft   it,  and  by  fubfequent 

revelations,  things  are  put  into  fuch  a  train, 
as  that,  in  due  time,  without  any  farther  in- 
terpofition,  they  mud  again  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  ufcful  truths  above  re- 

O 

cited.  It  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  that  great  things  have  fmall  begin 
nings,  and  great  excellence  is  always  the 
produce  of  long  time. 

2.  If  it  had  been  pofiible  for  men  to 
have  difcovered  the  above-mentioned  falu- 
tary  truths  by  the  light  of  nature,  yet  their 
attention  might  never  have  been  drawn  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  without  lome  direc 
tion.  The  bulk  of  mankind,  at  leaft,  are 
hot  apt  to  attend  to  the  cauies  of  any  uni 
form  conftant  appearances,  fuch  as  the  riling 
and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  annual  returns  of 
fummer  and  winter,  feed-time  and  harveft, 
&c.  They  are  only  the  more  thoughtful 
and  inquifitive,  that  endeavour  to  trace  the 
caufes  of  fuch  phenomena  as  thefe.  "Where 
as,  if  the  fun  mould  not  rife,  or  (hould  rife 
an  hour  later  than  ufual,  the  attention  of  all 
mankind  would  be  immediately  excited; 

C  2  and 
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and  from  inquiring  into  the  cauie  of  £ 
thing  fo  unujual,  they  might  be  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  caufe  of  what  was  ufual  and  re- 


If  it  was  of  importance,   therefore,    that 

the  attention   of  mankind  ftiould  be   drawn 

to  the  author  of  nature,  and  that  they  mould 

pay  him  any  h'jmage^  there  is  not  (as  far  as  we 

can  judge  from  our  obfervation  of  human 

nature)  any  method   fo  well  calculated   to 

produce  the  effect,  as  the  exhibition  of  what 

we  call  miracles,  or  an   interruption  of  the 

ufual  courfe  of  nature.     So  far,   therefore, 

are  miracles,  which  have  fo  great  an  object, 

from  being  in  themfelves   incredible,   that 

we  might  even  have  expected  them,  on  the 

idea  of  the  author  of  nature  giving  conftant 

attention   to  the  works  of  his  hands,   and 

being  willing  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 

rational  offspring  to  himfelf,   as  the  means 

of  exahing  their  natures,  and  fitting  them 

for  their  proper  happinefs. 

How   many   are  there,  even  of  philofo- 

phers,  who  fpend  their  lives  in  the  invefti- 

gation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  without  ever 

3  raifing 
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raifmg  their  thoughts  to  the  author  of  na 
ture,  and  even  maintaining  that  there  is  no 
proper,  that  is,  no  intelligent  author  of  na 
ture  at  all  ?  If  this  be  the  cafe  in  the  pre- 
fent  highly  enlightened  age,  what  could  we 
expect  from  an  age  deflitute  of  all  inftruc- 
tion  ?  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  appears 
highly  probable  to  me,  that  the  idea  of  an 
intelligent  author  of  nature,  at  leaft  of  there 
being  only  one,  infinitely  great,  wife,  and 
good  author,  would  never  have  occurred  to 
them  at  all. 

Here  then  is  a  nodus  deo  vindice  dignus, 
a  great  end  to  be  obtained,  and  no  fuffi- 
cient  natural  means  to  attain  it.  Confe- 
quently,  miracles,  having  fo  important  a.n 
life,  are  neither  impoffible,  nor  improbable; 
and  therefore,  the  evidence  of  them  is  by 
no  means  to  be  rejefled  without  ferious  ex 
amination.  Very  circumstantial  evidence 
is,  no  doubt,  requiiite  to  eftablifh  their  cre 
dibility,  as  that  of  any  unufual  faffs,  not  ana 
logous  to  any  that  we  have  obferved.  But 
Jiuman  teflimony,  that  of  per(ons  who  ha.ve 

G  3  the 
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the  perfect  ufe  of  their  fenfes,  and  undep 
no  prejudice,  is  abundantly  competent  to 
it. 

The  king  of  Siam?  according  to  the  ftory, 
had  never  feen  water  in  any  other  form  than 
that  of  a  Jiuid,  and  therefore,  could  have  no 
idea,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the  pom*- 
bility  of  fuch  a  thing  as  ice  -,  but,  not- 
withftanding  this,  he  might  think  it  more 
probable  that  it  fhould  even  become  fo  hard 
as  to  bear  men  and  carriages,  than  that  the 
Dutchmen,  who  told  him  that  it  was  ac 
tually  fometimes  fo,  in  their  countryf 
(hould  deceive  him.  In  like  manner,  though 
no  perfon  now  living  has  feen  a  river  divide, 
and  men  walking  acrofs  its  channel,  or  any 
perfon  come  to  life  again,  after  he  had 
been  unqueftionably  dead,  yet,  the  tefti- 
mony  of  paft  ages,  to  events  of  this  kind, 
may  be  fo  circumftanced,  as  that  it  (hall  be 
naturally  more  probable  that  thefe  things 
ihould  have  then  taken  place,  than  that  the 
men  of  thofe  ages  mould  have  combined  to 
deceive  both  their  cotemporaries,  and  alj 
§  pofterity-j 
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pofterity,  by  their  relation  of  them  \  and  in 
this  cafe  only,  do  I  fay  that  we  ought  to 
admit  them. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours, 


LETTER      IV. 

. 
Of  tie  Nature  of  Prejudice  for,  or  again  ft, 

Revelation* 


DEAR  SIR, 

TDEFORE  I  proceed  any  farther  in  this 

correfpondence,  you  wim  me  to  account 

for  what  appears  to  you  to  be  a  remarkable 

fact,  viz.   the  great  prevalence  of  infidelity 

among  perfons  of  a   philofophical  turn  of 

mind.     There  muft,  as  you  juftly  obferve, 

be  a  caufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other 

faft,  and  though  the  hiilory  of  revelation  be 

true,  there  mu-fl  be  fome  adequate  caufe  of 

C4  its 
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its  not  always  having  been  feen,  or  acknow 
ledged  to  be  fo. 

As  I,  who  am  myfelf,  a  believer  in  reve 
lation,  cannot  think  that  the  caufe  of  infi 
delity  in  any  perfon,  is  a  want  of  fufficient 
evidence  of  its  truth,  I  muft  account  for  it, 
by  fuppofing  that  there  is  in  all  unbelievers, 
a  ftate  of  mind  which  pre-difpofes  them, 
either  to  give  too  little  attention  to  the  evi 
dence  of  it,  or  to  fee  that  evidence,  or  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  in  Ibme  unfavourable 
point  of  light  :  and.  in  moft,  I  think,  it  Js 
owing  to  a  want  of  attention  to  the  fubject, 
and  this  appears  to  arife  very  often  from  a 
fecret  wifti  that  chriftianity  may  not  be  true. 

To  be  abfolutely  indifferent  to  the  fubject 
of  religion,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
is  hardly  pomble.  A  bad  man  cannot  wifh. 
chriflianity  to  be  true,  as  a  good  man,  efpe- 
cially  one  who  has  made  confiderable  facri- 
fices  to  his  integrity,  cannot  help  wifhing 
that  it  may  be  fo.  The  fufpicion  only  of 
its  being  well-founded  muft  fill  the  mind  of 
the  former  with  painful  apprehensions,  and 
that  of  the  letter  with  the/moft  pleafing  of 

all 
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all  profpects.  It  might  feem,  therefore, 
that  a  good  man  is  as  likely  to  be  biaffed  in 
favour  of  the  evidences  of  revelation,  as  the 
bad  man  is  to  be  againft  them  ;  did  there  not 
appear  to  be  a  confiderable  difference  in  fomc 
circumftances  of  the  two  cafes. 

A  man  has  no  motive  to  enquire  into  the 
foundation  of  his  fears,  unlefs  he  be  pre- 
vioufly  determined  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  avoid  the  impending  evil.  Be- 
caufe  if  he  be  previoufly  determined  to 
purfue  a  certain  courfe  at  all  events,  he  will 
think  himfelf  a  gainer  by  troubling  himfelf 
as  little  as  poffible  about  the  rifque  that  he 
runs  in  purfuing  it;  and  this  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  cafe  with  very  many  unbelievers. 
They  are  men  of  pleafure,  or  of  ambition, 
to  a  confiderable  degree,  though  they  may 
diflinguifh  themfelves  by  various  liberal 
purfuits.  Their  habits  and  plans  of  life  are 
fixed,  and  not  being  difpofed  to  change 
them,  they  are  difinclined  to  any  inquiry > 
the  ifTue  of  which  might  be  a  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  changing  them.  They 
•are  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  have 

no 
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no  reafon  to  wim  chriftianity  to  be  true, 
and  therefore,  they  think  as  little  about  it 
as  poffible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the 
world  around  us  is  fuch,  as  that  no  man. 
can  have  perfect  confidence  in  his  virtue  and 
integrity.  He  may  hope  that  a  future  life 
will  be  to  his  advantage,  but  this  will  not 
be  fuch  as  to  indifpofe  him  to  enquire  into 
the  evidences  of  it. 

Befjdes,  every  truly  good  man  makes 
many  facrifices  to  his  integrity,  and  there 
fore,  cannot  but  wifh  to  know  on  what 
grounds  he  does  this.  A  chriftian  refrains 
from  many  gratifications,  for  indulging  in 
which,  the  world  in  general  would  not 
greatly  blame,  but  rather  applaud  him. 
He  has,  therefore,  fufUcient  motives  to  en 
quire  whether  he  does  not  fubmit  to  thefe 
inconveniences  without  reafon,  and  whether 
he  has  fufficient  ground  to  expect  an  equi 
valent  for  his  prefent  fufferings,  which,  in 
time  of  perfecution,  may  be  very  great. 

It  is  faid  of  the  apoftles,  after  the  refur^ 
rection  of  our  Saviour,  that  when  they  firfit 

heard 
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heard  of  it,  they  did  not  believe  through  joy, 
The  event  was  fo  far  beyond  their  expe&a- 
tions,  that  they  hefitated  a  long  time  before 
they  could  really  believe  it,  and  did  not  do 
it  at  laft  without  the  molt  fatisfadory  evi 
dence.  In  the  fame  manner  will  many  vir 
tuous  and  pious  perfons  be  affected  with 
refpec~l  to  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
promifes  them  the  glorious  reward  of  a  re- 
furredtion  to  immortal  life  and  happinefs,  a 
thing  of  which  they  could  not  have  any 
aflurance  from  the  light  of  nature. 

Whether  I  have  fatisfa&orily  accounted 
for  it  or  not,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  indifputably 
true,  that  the  generality  of  unbelievers  are 
averfe  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  of  re 
velation.  Few  have  taken  the  trouble  even 
to  read  the  fcriptures,  which  contain  the 
hiftory  of  it,  though  they  would  have  read, 
with  the  greateft  eagernefs,  any  other  writ 
ings  of  equal  antiquity,  and  as  remarkable 
for  the  peculiarities  of  their  ftyle  and  coni- 
pofition,  &c.  This  can  only  arife  from 
fuch  a  diflike  of  chriftianity,  as  (whether 
they  be  djftinctly  aware  of  it  or  not)  will 

neceflarily 
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necefTarily    lay  an   undue    bias   upon    their 
minds  againft  it. 

On.  the  other  hand,  believers  in  chriftia- 
nity  not  only  take  a  frngular  pleafure  in 
reading  the  fcriptures,  and  every  thing  in 
favour  of  the  evidence  of  it,  but  thofe  of 
them  who  have  a  turn  for  reading  and  fpe- 
culatipn,  perufe  with  the  greateft  care  what 
ever  is  written  againft  chridiauity  ;  a  proof 
that  their  wi/h  to  find.chriflianity  true  does 
not  operate  fo  unfavourably  to  freedom  of 
enquiry  with  them,  as  a  wifh  that  it  may 
$ot  be  true  does  with  unbelievers. 

Thefe  facts,  I  prefume,  will  not  be  con 
troverted.  My  own  acquaintance  with  un 
believers  is  pretty  extenfive,  and  I  know 
very  few  of  them,  though  men  of  letters 
(for  others  are  out  of  the  queftion  on  both 
fides)  who  have  read  any  thing  in  favour  of 
chriftianity,  and  moil  of  them  know  little 
pr  nothing  of  the  fcriptures. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  thefe  obfervar 
tions,  the  rejection,   or  rather   the   non-re-^ 
ception  of  chriftianity,   by  ever   fo    many 
men  of  fenfe,  \vh.°  have  not  taken  the  trou 
ble 
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ble  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  of  it,  can->- 
not  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight.  It 
may  be  founded  in  truth,  though  they  who 
made  no  fearch  into  it  have  not  found  it  out. 


LETTER       V.1 

Of  the  Caufes  of  Infidelity  In  Perfons  of  & 
Jpecuhit'roe  ''Turn  of  Mind, 

DEAR  SIR, 

HPHERE  is  no  clafs  or  defcription  of 
men  but  what  is  fubjecT:  to  peculiar 
prejudices;  and  every  prejudice  muft  ope 
rate  as  an  obftacle  to  the  reception  of  fome 
truth.  It  is  in  vain  for  unbelievers  to  pre 
tend  to  be  free  from  prejudice.  They  may, 
indeed,  be  free  from  thofe  of  the  vulgar, 
but  they  have  others  peculiar  to  themfelves; 
and  the  very  affectation  of  being  free  from 
vulgar  prejudice; -and  of  being  wifer  than 

the 
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the  reft  of  mankind,  muft  indifpofe  therri 
to  the  admiffion  even  of  truth,  if  it  mould 
happen  to  be  with  the  common  people. 

The  fufpicion  that  the  faith  of  the  vul 
gar  is  fuperftitious  and  falfe  is,  no  doubt, 
often  well  founded  -,  becaufe  they,  of  courfe, 
maintain  the  oldejl  opinions^  while  the  fpe- 
culative  part  of  mankind  are  making  new 
difcoveries  in  fcience.  Yet  we  often  find 
that  they  who  pride  themfelves  on  their 
being  the  fartheil  removed  from  fuperfti- 
tion  in  fome  things,  are  the  greateft  dupes 
to  it  in  others,  and  it  is  not  univerfally  true, 
that  all  old  opinions  are  falfe,  and  all  new1 
ones  well  founded.  An  averlion  to  the 
creed  of  the  vulgar  may  therefore  miflead  a 
man,  and  from  a  fondnefs  for  Angularity,  he 
may  be  fingularly  in  the  wrong. 

Befides,  the  creed  of  the  vulgar  of  the 
prefent  day  is  to  be  coniidered  not  fo  much 
as  their  creed,  for  they  were  not  the  in 
ventors  of  it,  as  that  of  the  thinking  and 
inquiiitive  in  fome  former  period.  For 
thofe  whom  we  ditlmguiih  by  the  appella 
tion  of  the  vu/gar,  are  not  thofe  who  intro 
duce 
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duce  any  new  opinions,  but  who  receive 
them  from  others,  of  whofe  judgment  they 
have  been  led  to  think  highly.  And  where 
Jciencs  is  not  concerned,  but  merely  hijlorical 
events,  an  old  opinion  is  certainly  not  im^ 
probable  on  account  of  its  being  old ;  and 
all  that  chriftianity  refts  upon  is  the  reality 
of  certain  hiftorical  events. 

They  who   are  now   chriftians   without 
enquiry,   .Deceived  their   faith   from   thofe 
who  did  enquire,  who  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  from  the  vulgar  of  their  day  by  the 
novelty  and   Angularity  of  their  opinions, 
and  who  had   the  courage  to  defy  danger 
and  death  in  the  caufe  of  what  they  appre 
hended  to   be   new  and  important  truths* 
Unbelievers  of  the  prefent  age,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  confider  chriftianity  as   tha 
belief  of  the  vulgar  of  this  period,  but  en 
quire  whether  their  faith,  as  held  by  thofe 
who  firft  embraced  and  propagated  it,  be 
well  founded. 

But  if  we  exclude  all  confideration  of  the 
illiterate,  and  confine  our  views  to  men  of 
letters,  it  may  be  expected,  from  the  very 

great 
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great  numbers  of  unbelievers  in  the  prefent 
age,  that  this  fource  of  prejudice  againft 
ehriftianity  muft  diminifh.  Among  thofe 
who  are  called  philofophers,  the  unbelievers  are 
the  crowd,  and  the  believers  are  thofe  who 
have  the  courage  to  diflent  from  them.  If 
we  take  into  our  view  men  of  rank  and  for 
tune,  as  well  as  men  of  letters,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  among  unbe 
lievers  great  numbers  from  whcfe  under- 
ftanding  and  knowledge,  in  other  refpefts, 
the  caufe  of  infidelity  can  derive  but  little 
honour.  From  thefe  circumftances  I  be 
gin  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  evidences  of 
chriftianity  will  meet  with  a  more  impar 
tial  examination  at  this  day  than  they  have 
done  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  fifty  years. 

Another  great  caufe  of  infidelity  with 
philofophical  and  fpeculative  people  is  like- 
wife  happily  ceafmg,  and  in  time  it  muft 
be  entirely  removed  -y  and  for  this  we  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  indebted  to  unbelievers 
themfelves.  I  mean  the  many  corruptions 
and  abufes,  which,  in  a  courfe  of  time,  have 
been  introduced  into  chriftianity  from  fo 
reign 


feign  fources,  and  efpecially  from  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  pro 
mulgated.  That  philofophy  has  been  ex 
ploded,  but  the  remains  of  it,  in  the  chrif- 
tian  fyftem,  are  ftili  but  too  apparent;  and 
being  manifeftly  abfurd,  they  expofe  it  to 
many  objections.  The  principal  of  thefe^ 
befides  the  doctrines  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  catholics,  are  thofe  of  a  trinity 
of  perfons  in  the  godhead,  original  fin,  ar 
bitrary  predeftination,  atonement  for  the 
fins  of  men  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  and 
(which  has  perhaps  been  as  great  a  caufe 
of  infidelity  as  any  oth^r)  the  doctrine  of 
the  plenary  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures. 

The  objections  of  unbelievers  have 
been  a  principal  means  of  leading  learned 
chriftians  to  confider  thefe  fuppofed  doc 
trines  of  chriftianity  ;  and  the  confequence 
of  this  examination-  has  been  a  clear  dif- 
covery  that  thofe  long  received  articles 
of  faith  (proferTed  in  all  the  eihblifhed 
churches  in  chriftendom)  are  no  part  of  the 
fyftem  of  revelation,  but  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  it.  This  I 
PART  II.  D  muft 
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mud  take  for  granted  at  prefent,  contenting 
rnyftlf  with  appealing  to  the  writings  of 
learned  chriftians  on  the  fubject,  and  to  my 
Ilifiory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrijiianity. 

You  will  naturally  afk  me,  what  is  there 
left  of  the  fyftem  of  revelation,  when  the 
above-mentioned  fpurious  doctrines  are  cut 
off  from  it ;  and  it  may  be  proper,  before 
I  proceed  any  farther  in  this  correfpondence, 
to  give  you  fatisfaclion  on  that  head,  that 
you  may  be  fully  apprized  what  it  is  that 
I  call  chrifitamty,  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
think  it  of  io  much  confequenee  to  con 
tend.  I  therefore  anfwer  your  queftion  by 
frying,  that  chriftian  faith  implies  a  belief 
of  all  the  great  hiftorical  fads  recorded  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  which  we 
are  informed  concerning  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  the  hiflory  of  the 
diicourfes,  miracles,  death,  and  refurredion 
of  Chrift,  and  his  affurance  of  the  refur- 
rctlion  of  all  the  dead  to  a  future  life  of 
retribution  j  and  this  is  the  doctrine  that 
is  of  the  moft  confequenee,  to  enforce  the 
good  condudt  of  men. 

Admitting 
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Admitting  the  truth  of  all  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  abundantly  proved  to  be 
fpurious,  their  value  (eftimated  by  their  in 
fluence  on  the  morals  of  men)  cannot  be 
fuppofed,  even  by  the  admirers  of  them,  to 
be  of  any  moment  compared  to  this;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  reject  them, 
they  have  a  very  unfavourable  tendency, 
giving  wrong  imprefTions  concerning  the 
character  and  moral  government  of  God, 
and  fuch  as  mutt  tend,  if  they  have  any 
effect  at  all*  to  relax  the  obligations  of  vir 
tue.  This  doctrine^  therefore,  viz  that  of 
the  refurrection  of  the  human  race  to  a  fu 
ture  life  of  retribution,  I  confider  as  the 
great  doctrine  of  revelation,  to  which  every 
thing  elfe  belonging  to  the  fyftem  is  intro 
ductory,  or  in  fome  other  refpect  fubfer- 
vient. 

If  you  wim  to  know  what,  in  my  opi 
nion,  a  chriftian  is  bound  to  believe  with 
refpect  to  the  fcriptures>  1  anfwer,-  that  the 
books  which  are  univerfally  received  as  au 
thentic,  are  to  be  confidered  as  faithful  re 
cords  of  paft  tranfactions,  and  efpeciaJy  the 

D  2  account 
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account  of  the  intercourfe  that  the  Divine 
Being  has  kept  up  with  mankind  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftks.  No  chriftian  is 
iaafwtrable  for  more  than  this. 

The  writers  of  the  books  of  fcripture 
were  men,  and  therefore  fallible ;  but  all 
that  we.  have  to  do  with  them  is  in  the 
chara&er  of  biftorians,  and  ivitnejfes  of  what 
they  heard  and  faw.  Of  courfe,  their  cre 
dibility  is  to  be  estimated  like  that  of  other 
hiftorians,  viz.  from  the  circumftances  in 
which  they  wrote,  as  with  refpecl  to  their 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what 
they  relate,  and  the  biafles  to  which  they 
might  be  fubjecl:.  Like  all  other  hifto- 
rians,  they  were  liable  to  miftakes  with 
refpecl:  to  things  of  fmall  moment,  becaufe 
they  might  not  give  fufficient  attention  to 
them  ;  and  with  refpect  to  their  reafoningy 
we  are  fully  at  liberty  to  judge  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  any  other  men,  by  a 
due  coniidcration  of  the  proportions  they 
advance,  and  the  arguments  they  allege. 
For  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  Ipecaufe  a 
2  man 
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man  lias  had  communications  with  the  deity 
for  certain  purpofes,  and  he  may  be  de 
pended  upon  with  refpect  to  his  account 
of  thofe  communications,  that  he  is,  in 
other  refpe&s,  more  wife  and  knowing  than 
other  men.  Such  is  the  chriftianity  that  I 
profefs  to  defend,  and  by  no  means  what 
has  too  generally  been  confidered  as  fuch. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER         VI. 

Of  the  WJlory  of  the  Jewtfi  Religion. 
DEAR  SIR, 

A  S  few  of  the  fafts  which  I  &all  have 
f^  occasion  to  mention  will  be  contefted, 
I  (hall  not  dwell  fo  much  upon  the  proof 
of  them,  as  upon  the  connexion  they  have 
with  the  divine  miflion  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets,  and  that  of  Chrift  and  the  apof- 
tles.  For  this  is  the  circumflance  that 

D  3  appears 
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Appears  to  me  to  have  been  chiefly 
looked  by  unbelievers.  They  .  fometimes 
readily.acknowledge  the  fads,  but  they  do 
not  attend  to  the  neceflary  confequences 
of  that  acknowledgment.  This  has  arifen 
from  their  want  of  attention  to  the  princi 
ples  of  human  nature,  and  the  well  known 
feelings  and  affections  of  all  men  in  iimilar 
lituations. 

As  the  Jewifh  religion  has  been  more 
objected  to  than  the  chriftian,  I  {hall  begin 
with  the  facts  on  which  the  truth  of  the 
divine  miffion  of  Mofes  is  founded,  before 
I  proceed  to  that  of  Chrift  -„  and  I  hope  to 
fatisfy  you  that,  even  in  this  cafe,  unbe 
lievers  are  far  from  having  any  advantage  in 
the  argument,  and  that  they  ought  to  have 
attended  to  thefafls,  and  the  circumftances 
of  them  more  clofely  than  they  have  yet 
done. 

It  has  been  much  the  cuftom  with  unbe 
lievers,  fuch  as  Voltaire,  &c.  to  divert  them- 
felves  and  their  readers  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  Jews,  with  fome  of  the  peculiarities  of 
their  religion,  and  efpecially  with  their  ftu- 

•pidity, 
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pidity,  obftinacy,  and  ignorance,  compared 
with  the  more  polilhed  nations  of  anti 
quity.  But  it  has  been  without  confidering 
that  all  thefe  latter  charges  are  highly  un 
favourable  to  their  own  object  in  advancing 
them,  if  it  be  admitted  (which 'fu rely  can 
not  be  denied)  that  Jews,  flupid  and  igno 
rant  as  they  have  been,  were  neverthelefs 
men i  and  not  a  fpecies  of  beings  totally  dif 
ferent  from  that  of  other  men. 

For  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  fb  oh- 
ftinate  and  intractable  as  unbelievers  defcribe 
them  to  have  been  (as  indeed  their  own  hif- 
tory  mews  that  they  were)  it  muft  have  been 
peculiarly  difficult  to  impofc  upon  them, 
with  refpect  to  any  thing  to  which  they 
were  exceedingly  averfe. 

Alfo,  from  a  people  fo  unpolimed  and 
ignorant,  fo  far  behind  other  nations  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war,  we  mould  not  natu 
rally  expect  do&rinet  and  fentiments  fuperior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  find  in 
the  moft  improved  nations.  And  yet  the 
bare  infpection  of  their  writings  proves 
that,  with  refpect  to  religion,  and  the 

P  4  doctrines 
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doflrines  concerning  God,  and  providence, 
the  Jews  were  in  a  high  degree  knowing, 
and  all  other  nations  ignorant  and  barbar 
ous.  In  thefe  refpects,  therefore,  the  Jews 
jnufl  have  been  pofieffed  of  advantages  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  other  nations  j  and  if 
thefe  advantages  were  not  natural,  they  mufl 
have  been  of  a  fupernatural  kind. 

It  muft  be  allowed  as  a  ftriking  fact,  that 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  moft  effentially 
different  from  that  of  any  other  nation,  in 
the  ancient  world.  They  had,  indeed,  in 
Common  with  them  facrifices,  certain  modes 
of  purification,  a  temple,  an  altar,  and 
priefts,  which  feem  to  have  been  almoft  ef- 
fential  to  all  the  modes  of  ancient  religious 
worfhip.  But  the  objeft  of  their  -wor/Joip  was 
quite  different,  and  infinitely  fuperior  to 
any  thing  that  other  nations  looked  up  to. 
Alfo  what  we  may  call  the  morality  of  their 
worfhip,  the  character  of  the  rites  of  it,  and 
the  temper  and  difpofition  of  mind  pro 
moted  by  it,  were  ftill  more  different.  In 
ell  thefe  effential  particulars,  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  was  fo  ftrikingly  different  from 
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that  of  any  of  their  neighbouring  nations, 
that  it  could  never  have  been  derived  from 
any  of  them,  and  an  attachment  to  the  one 
muft  have  created  an  averfion  to  the  other. 

The  objects  of  worfhip  with  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Tyrians,  Syrians,  AfTyrians, 
Philiftines,  and  Arabians,  under  all  their  dif 
ferent  denominations,  as  Edomites,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  &c.  were  the  fun,  moon,  and 
liars,  and  other  vifible  objects,  which  they 
fuppofed  to  be  animated,  and  on  the  influ 
ence  of  which  they  fuppofed  their  good  and 
bad  fortune  depended.  But  in  the  religion 
pf  the  Jews,  the  maxims  of  which  are  clearly 
laid  down  in  their  facred  writings,  we  find 
that  all  their  worihip  was  confined  to  one 
invisible  and  omniprefent  deity,  the  maker 
and  governor  of  all  things,  from  whom  the 
fun,  moon,  and  flars,  with  every  thing  elle, 
vifible  and  inviiible,  derived  their  exiftence, 
and  at  whofe  difpofal  they  all  conftantly 
are. 

Now  as  the  Jews,  though  an  ancient  na 
tion,  were  not  fo  ancient  as  the  Egyptians, 
pr  any  of  the  other  nations  mentioned,  above, 
»  by 
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by  whom  they  were  completely  furrounded  $ 
and  as,  with  refpedt  to  natural  fcience,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  were  much  behind 
them,  how  came  they  pofleffed  of  fuch  jufl 
and  fublime  conceptions  with  refpedt  to  the 
fubjec~t  of  religion,  and  of  whom  could  they 
have  learned  fuch  rational  worship  ?  This 
effect,  as  well  as  every  other,  rnufb  1  ave  had 
an  adequate  caufc,  and,  the  circumftances  of 
the  Jews  ccnfidered,  I  fee  no  adequate  caufe 
of  fo  sreat  an  effect  befides  thofe  divine 

o 

communications,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Mofes  ;  which  (hew  that  the  uni- 
verfal  parent  made  choice  of  that  nation, 
obftinate  and  ftupid  as  it  always  was,  to  be 
the  means  of  preferving  in  the  world  the  true 
knowledge  of  himfelf,  and  the  purity  of  his 
worihip,  am  id  ft  the  univerfal  degeneracy  of 
the  reft  of  mankind. 

That  this  was  an  object  worthy  of  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  parent  of  mankind,  who 
had  at  heart  the  happinefs  of  his  offspring, 
we  mufl  be  convinced,  if  we  confider  the 
moral  character,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  re-r 
Jigious  worfhip  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of 

their 
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their  neighbouring  nations.      All  thefe  na 
tions,    without    exception,    connected    with 
their   worlhip   (on   principles  which  I  have 
no  .occafion  to  examine  at  prefent,  but  they 
did  univerfally  connect  with   it,   and   incor 
porate   into  it)  ceremonies,   fome  of  which 
were  moil  horribly  barbarous,  and  others  of 
a   moft   impure  nature.     Their  priefts  cut 
and  mangled  themielves,  and  practifed  the 
moil  dreadful  mortifications  in  the  courfe  of 
their  worfhip.     Human  facrifices  were  au- 
thorifed  in  all  thofe  religions,  and  were  very 
frequent  in  fome  of  them.     Parents  did  not 
fpare  their  own  children,  but  madly  devoted 
them  to  death,   and  even  the  moft  dreadful 
of  all  deaths,   that  of  burning  alive,   to  ap- 
peafe    the   wrath,   or    fecure  the    favour  of 
their  gods,  and  they  gloried  in  thus  facri- 
ficing  ftill  greater  numbers  of  their  enemies, 
with  every  circumftance  of  infult  and  bar 
barity.     For  this  we  have  not  only  the  tef- 
timony  of  Jewifh  writers,  but  the  moft  un 
exceptionable  evidence  of  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  who  themfelves,  even  in  a  pretty  late 
period,  were  not  entirely  free  from  the  fame 

horrid 
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horrid  rites*  The  Carthaginians  facrificecf 
at  one  time  three  hundred  youths  of  the 
heft  families  in  the  city;  and  their  religion 
was-  that  of  the  Tynans,  one  of  the  moft 
diftinguifbed  nations  in  the  neighbourhood: 
of  Judea. 

All  shefe  neighbouring  natians  alfo,  with 
out  exception,,  practifed  the  moft  impure,  as 
well  as  the  mo-ft  cruel  rites,  irr  honour  of 
their  gods,  and  their  public  feftivak  were, 
m  general,  fcenes  of  riot  and  debauchery, 
Befides  many  {hocking  indecencies,,  which 
cannot  be  recited,  women,  in  other  refpeets 
chafte,  thought  proftitution  (in  which  the 
ehoice  of  a  partner  was  excluded)  a  nece£- 
iary  mode  of  recommending  thernfelves  to 
the  favour  of  their  deities,  and  im  forne  cafes 
even  fodomy  and  beftiality,  were  thoagkt  lo 
Be  proper. 

If  the  fevere  and  cruel  rites  above-men 
tioned,  did  not  deter  men  from  the  praclife 
©f  thefe  religions,  we  may  be  well  aflured 
that  the  lafcivioufnefs  and  debauchery  which 
they  encouraged  would  not  do  it.  Ac 
cordingly  we  find,  in  £ll  nations*  a  kind  of 

rage 
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rage  for  the  ceremonies  of  thefe  religions. 
The  family  of  Abraham  had  been  idolaters 
in  Chaldtea,  the  Ifraelites  had  conformed  to 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  their  whole  hit- 
tory  afterwards  {hews,  that  they  had  a  prone- 
nefs  to  the  religious  rites  of  their  neigh 
bours,  which  even  aftonifhes  us,  when  we 
confider  the  awful  and  repeated  warnings  of 
their  prophets,  and  the  dreadful  calamities 
which,  agreeably  to  their  predictions,  never 
failed  to  overtake  them  in  confequence  of 
their  idolatry. 

Now,  how  can  we  account  foi  Abraham 
abandoning  the  religion  of  his  country  (to 
&y  nothing  of  his  removing  to  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  it)  and  the  Ifraelites,  when 
they  were  become  a  nation,   relinquifhing 
the  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  and  adopting  a 
religion  and  ceremonies  of  fo  very  different 
a  nature  ?    This  is  what  no  nation  ever  did 
of  a  fudden  voluntarily,  or  could  ever  be 
brought  to  do  involuntarily,   by   ordinary 
means  ;  and  that  this  was  involuntarily  on 
the  part  of  the  Ifraelites,   is   mod   evident 
from  their  frequent  relapfes  into  their  for 
mer 
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iner   fuperftitions,  from   which   they  werfc 
with  great  difficulty  reclaimed. 

The  only  poffible  explanation  of  this 
wonderful  faff,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  Mofes,  and  other 
writings  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  which 

o 

we  have  an  authentic  account  of  the  fre 
quent  interpolations  of  the  Divine  Being 
to  bring  about  fo  great  an  event  by  miracles, 
which  the  obftinacy  and  incredulity  of  that 
fiation,  great  as  they  always  were,  were  not 
able  to  withftand.  What  could  have  re- 
ftrained  this  people  when  they  fo  often  re- 
laofe'd  into  idolatry,  but  thofe  frequent  in- 
terpofitions,  an  hiftorical  account  of  which 
is  preferved  in  their  writings,  and  which  at 
length  fully  convinced  them,  that  the  eye 
of  God  was  in  a  more' particular  manner 
r.pon  their  nation ;  and  that  though  he 
thought  proper  to  connive  at  the  idolatry  of 
other  nations,  which  had  not  been  diftm- 
guimed  by  him  as'  theirs  had  been,  he 
would  not  bear  with  thtm\  but  that,  at  all 
events,  by  their  profperity  or  adverfiiy, 
they  were  to  be  a  leflbn  to  the  whole  world  -, 

to 
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to  teach  all  nations  the  great  doc5trine  of 
the  unity  of  God,  the  univerfality  of  his 
dominion,  and  the  purity  of  his  worfhip. 
This  is  a  clear  and  fatisfa&ory  account  of 
the  fact,  and  without  this  fuppofition  it  is 
abfolutely  inexplicable. 

If  we  confider  the  miracles  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  the  books  of  Mofes 
(which  were  unqueftionably  written  at  the 
time  when  they  are  faid  to  have  been  per 
formed)  we  fee  them  to  have  been  wonder- 
derfully  calculated  to  produce  this  effect ; 
and  they  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  that 
no  nation  whatever  could  have  been  de 
ceived  into  the  belief  of  them,  even  if  they 
had  been  as  well  difpofed,  as  we  know  they 
were  ill  difpofed,  towards  the  object  of 
them. 

When  the  great  fcene  opens,  the  If- 
raelites  were  in  the  moll  abject  ftate  of  fia~ 
very  in  Egypt,  without  the  lead  profpect  of 
relief,  their  oppreflbrs  being  a  warlike  na 
tion,  themfelves  unufed  to  arms,  and  no  fo 
reign  power  to  take  their  part.  Yet,  though 
thefe  warlike  Egyptians,  who  derived  the 

greateft 
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greatefr.  advantages  from  their  fefvitude,  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  detain  them, 
they  actually  marched  out  of  the  country, 
without  leaving  any  part  of  their  property 
behind  ;  they  paffed  forty  years  in  a  wil- 
dernefs,  from  which  fo  great  a  multitude 
could  not  have  derived  fufficient  fuftenance  ; 
and  they  took  poffefiion  of  a  country  occu 
pied  by  feveral  numerous  and  warlike  na 
tions.  Such  are  the  fa'ch^  and  I  fee  no 
probable  method  of  accounting  for  them, 
but  upon  the  fuppofuion  of  the  truth  of 
thofe  miracles,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  Mofes,  and  which  explain  the 
trhole  in  the  moft  fatisfactory  manner. 

According  to  this  account,  the  Ifraelites 
entirely  defpirited,  and,  though  opprefled, 
yet  become  Egyptians  in  their  wormip  ami 
inclinations,  are  brought  with  great  diffi 
culty  to  conceive  fome  hope  of  their  deli 
verance  by  the  affurances  of  Mofes,  one  of 
their  brethren,  who  had  fled  from  Egypt, 
and  had  been  forty  years  fettled  in  Arabia. 
He  told  them,  that  the  God.  of  their  fa 
thers*  had  appeared  to  him,  and  notwith- 

ftanding 
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{landing   his    reluctance   to    undertake    the 
commimon,    had  enjoined  him  to  demand 
their  releafe  of  Pharoah  ;   and  as  a  proof  of 
his  divine  miflion,  had  empowered  him  to 
work  feveral  miracles,  a  fpecimen  of  which 
he  was  commimoned  to  exhibit  before  them. 
Pharoah,   as    was    natural,    received  the 
propofal    with   great  indignation,   and    in* 
creafed   his  oppreflion  of  the  people  5   but 
by  the  infliction  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
judgments,   and  thofe  of  the  molt  public 
nature  (with  refpect  to  which  his  own  ma 
gicians  confefTed  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
in   them,  and  the   laft  of  which   was  the 
death  of  the  firft-born  in  every  Egyptian, 
family  in  one  night)  he   was   brought    to 
comply  with  the  demand.     Repenting   of 
this   conceilion,    he  purfued   the    unarmed 
multitude,  encumbered  with  all  their  cat 
tle  and  baggage,   with   a  large  army,   de 
termined  to  force  them  to  return.     While 
the  Ifraelites   were  in   the  utmoft  confter- 
nation,  having   Pharoah  and  his  army  be- 
hind  them,   and  the  Red  Sea  before   them, 
the  fea  opened,  and  made  a  way  for  their 
PART  II.  E  efcape, 
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efcape,   and  Pharoah   and   his   army,    who 
purfued  them  into  the  fea,  were  all  drowned* 
Prefently  after   this,    many   illuftrious 
miracles   having    been    wrought   for   their 
relief,   particularly   fupplying    them    with 
food  and  water  in  a  miraculous  manner,  to 
fuffice  fo  great  a   multitude,   God,  in   an 
audible  voice  from   Mount   Sinai,   in   the 
hearing  of  all  the  people^  which  muft  have 
exceeded  three  millions,  ftanding  at  fomc 
diflance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  fo 
as  to  be  far  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  hu 
man  voice,  or  any  inftrument  in  aid  of  arti 
culation,  delivered  all  the  words  of  the  ten 
commandments,  with  the  preamble  to  them. 
This  was   accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  a  cloud  covering  the  moun 
tain  ;  and  of  this  awful  appearance  the  peo 
ple  had  regular   notice   fome  time  before. 
The  reft  of  the  law  was  delivered  to  Mofes 
himfelf,   whofe  commiffion  was  fo  abund* 
antly  attefted,  that  though  there  were  feve- 
ral  formidable  confpirac^es  againft  him  (in 
one  of  which  his  own  brother  Aaron,  who 
muft  have  been  in  the  fecret  of  all  his  mea- 

fures, 
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fures,  was  concerned)  and  though  his  con- 
duel  often  gave  the  greateft  offence  to  all 
the  people,  and  he  was  himfelf  of  a  meek 
and  placid  nature,  and  fo  unqualified  for 
command  ia  war,  that  another  was  ahVays 
employed  whenever  they  had  occafion  to  take 
the  field,  his  authority  was  fully  fupported. 

After  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  the 
Ifraelites  croffed  the  river  Jordan  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  had  crofted  the  Red 
fea,  marching  through  the  channel  on  dry 
ground  5  the  walls  of  the  firft  city  which 
they  befieged,  fell  down  of  their  own  accord, 
and  in  a  (hort  time,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  inha 
bitants  of  the  country,  the  Ifraelites  took 
poiTcffion  of  it. 

Such  is  the  account  that  the  books  of 
Mofes  and  of  Jomua  give  of  thefe  things, 
and  to  fay  nothing  of  the  internal  marks  of 
credibility  in  the  writings  of  Mofes,  which 
bear  as  evident  traces  of  authenticity,  as 
any  narrative,  or  journal  of  events,  that  was 
ever  written,  the  miracles  introduced  into 
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the  hiftory,  fupply  the  only  poffible  hypo- 
thefis  to  account  for  the  reft.  A  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied,  is  the  belief  of  all  the 
Ifraelitim  nation,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
ftnt,  that  fuch  events  did  take  place,  that 
the  hiftory  we  now  have  of  them  was  writ 
ten  by  Mofes  himfelf,  till  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  that  the  narrative  was  con 
tinued  by  other  perfons  who  recorded  the 
events  of  their  own  times. 

If  the  antiquity  of  the  books  of  Mofes, 
&c.  be  denied,  it  Hill  remains  to  be  ac 
counted  for,  how  all  the  nation  could,  at 
any  period  of  time,  be  made  to  believe  that 
their  anceflors  had  come  from  Egypt, 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan, 
and  that  fuch  a  law  as  theirs  had  been  deli 
vered  in  an  audible  voice  from  Mount  Sinai, 
when  none  of  thofe  things  had  ever  hap 
pened.  This  is  not  more  probable,  than 
that  the  Engliili  nation  fhould  at  this  time 
be  brought  to  believe  that  their  anceflors 
originally  came  from  France,  and  that  they 
croiied  from  Calais  to  Dover  without  mips. 
2  An 
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An  attempt  to  impofe  upon  a  whole  nation 
fuch  an  account  as  this,  and  efpecially  a 
hiltory  of  the  events  faid  to  have  been  writ 
ten  at  the  time,  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  heard  of  before,  would  at  any  pe 
riod  be  treated  with  ridicule  and  neglect. 
No  people  ever  were,  or  ever  can  be,  fo  im- 
pofed  upon,  efpecially  when  the  things  pro- 
pofed  to  them  are  fo  difagreeable  and  bur- 
thenfome  as  the  laws  of  Mofes  certainly  were 
to  the  Jewifh  nation. 

The  belief  of  the  fabulous  hiftories  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  and  of  their 
intercourfe  with  mortals,  fuch  as  we  read  of 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  &c.  can  bear  no 
comparifon  with  the  belief  of  all  the  con 
tents  of  the  books  of  Mofes  by  the  nation  of 
the  Jews.  It  was  never  pretended  that 
there  was  any  hiftory  of  the  heathen  gods 
and  of  their  intercourfe  with  mankind,  written 
at  the  time  of  the  events,  of  which  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  taken,  and  which  was  to 
be  recited  annually  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
people,  which  was  the  cafe  with  refpe<ft  to 
the  laws  of  Mofes.  All  the  ftories  of  the 
E  3  heathen 
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heathen  mythology  are  related  with  irrecoi.- 
cileable  varieties,  and  the  belief  of  them 
had  probably  never  much  hold  of  intelligent 
perfons,  and  kept  decreafing  till,  in  a  courfe 
of  time,  the  fjbories  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  allegorical,  contrived  to  ex- 
prefs  fqme  myftical  or  moral  truth  ;  and  at 
length,  this  whole  fyftem  of  heathenifm  was 
effectually  difcredited,  and  funk  into  jiniver- 
fal  contempt. 

On  the  contrary,  the  whole  body  of  the, 
Jewim  nation,  attached  as  they  formerly 
were  to  the  fuperftitions  of  their  neighbours, 
never  entertained  a  doubt  with  refpcct  tq  any 
of  the  contents  of  tl}e  books  of  Mofes.  That 
there  were  fuch  per.fons  as  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob,  Mofes  and  Aaron,  ccc.  and  that 
the  things  recorded  of  them  were  true,  they 
always  believed,  as  firmly  as  we  dp  the  hif- 
tory  of  Julius  Caifar,  or  William  the  Con 
queror  ;  and  though  the.  nation  has  con 
tinued  feveral  tjioufand  years,  and  has  been 
near  two  thoufand  years  difperfed  among  all 
other  nations,  their  belief  in  the  ancient 
hiflery  of  their  nation,  and  their  refpetl  for 

the 
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the  books  which  contain  it,  are  not  in  the 

i     n.  j-    •   -ru  A 
lealt  dimmimed. 

There  is  no  example  of  any  other  nation 
fuffering  as  the  Jews  have  done,  without 
being  utterly  loft,  and  confounded  with  the 
common  mafs  of  mankind,  and  their  reli 
gious  cuftoms  difappearing  with  them.  The 
fmall  remains  of  fire  worfhippers  in  one  cor 
ner  of  Indoftan,  where  they  are  fuffered  to 
live  unmolefted,  and  who  find  little  incon 
venience  from  their  religion,  is  not  to  be. 
mentioned  with  the  attachment  of  the  Jews 
to  theirs  ;  without  confidering  this  as  a  ful 
filment  of  a  prophecy  delivered  fo  early  as 
the  time  of  Mofes,  and  frequently  repeated 
in  later  periods.  This  alone,  I  will  ven 
ture  to  fay,  is  a  fact  which  no  philofopher 
can  account  for,  without  admitting  the  au 
thenticity  of  the  books  which  contain  the 
principles  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  and  the 
truth  of  the  miracles  by  which  it  was  proved 
o  be  divine. 


LETTER 
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LETTER       VII. 

Of  the  hijlorical  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 
Chrijlianity* 

DEAR  SIR, 

'  1  "*  H  E  proof  of  the  truth  of  cTbrifitSfnty 
from  the  reception  it  met  with  in 
the  world,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Jewifh 
religion,  but  fomething  clearer,  as  falling 
within  the  compafs  of  authentic  hiftory,  fo 
that  the  great  facts  are  the  more  eafily  af- 
certained.  Indeed,  all  that  is  requifite  to 
eftablifh  the  truth  of  it  is  univerfally  ac 
knowledged  -,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  chrif- 
tianity  being  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Confequently  it  is  only  ne- 
ceflary  to  attend  to  the  circumftances  of 
known  facts,  which  are  themfelves  as  eafily 
afcertained,  as  any  other  facts  in  hiftory,  to 
obtain  as  complete  fatisfadtionwith  refpect  to 
it,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  hiftorical  evidence 
to  give.  If,  therefore,  any  perfon  continue  an 

unbeliever, 
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unbeliever,  it  mufl,  in  my  opinion,  be  owing 
either  to  his  not  having  taken  proper  pains 
to  inform  himfelf  concerning  fafts,  or  to 
his  having  fuch  a  flate  of  mind,  as  incapa 
citates  him  for  judging  concerning  the  na 
ture  and  force  of  the  evidence. 

That  the  gofpels  and  the  book  of  Acls, 
which  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  firft 
progrefs  of  chriftianity,  are  genuine  produc 
tions  of  the  age  to  which  they  are  ufually 
afcribed,  viz.  fome  time  before  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem,  or  within  lefs  than  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Chrifl,  and  that 
fome  of  the  epiflles  of  Paul  were  written  fe- 
veral  years  before  that  time  (the  firfl  of  them 
about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Chrifl) 
whilfl  the  chief  adtors  in  the  fcene,  and 
many  of  the  witnefTes  of  the  great  fa&s 
were  living,  I  muft  take  for  granted,  becaufe 
this  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  dif- 
puted  ;  and  there  is  as  much  evidence  of  it 
as  there  is  of  the  genuinenefs  of  any  hiflories 
that  were  ever  publifhed.  It  could  not, 
therefore  but  have  been  well  known  at  the 
time  of  the  publication,  whether  the  tranf- 

aftions 
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afHons  recorded  in  thofe  books  really  hap 
pened;  and  fo  great  was  the  attention  that 
was  given  to  the  fubjedt,  and  the  credit  that 
was  given  to  the  books,  that  innumerable 
copies  were  immediately  taken,  they  were 
foon  tranflated  into  various  foreign  lan 
guages,  and  they  were  qpoted  and  appealed 
to  in  the  earlieft  ages  by  the  different  feels 
into  which  chriilians  were  foon  divided. 
It  is  fact,  therefore,  that  thefe  hiftories 
were  efteemed  as  true  by  great  numbers, 
who  were  more  competent  judges  in  the  cafe 
than  any  perfons  now  living  in  England  can 
be  of  the  revolution  under  King  William. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  univerfal  reception 
of  the  epiftles  of  Paul,  as  really  bis,  I  will 
venture  to  fay  that,  it  is.  as  impofTible  for 
any  impartial  perfon  to  perufe  them  with 
out  being  as  well  fatisfied  with  refpect  to 
their  genuinenefs,  as  to  thofe  of  Cicero  5 
the  mention  of  particular  events,  perfons, 
and  places,  being  fo  frequent  in  them,  fo 
confident  with  each  other,  and  with  the, 
hiftory  of  the  time. 


-According 
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According  to  the  tenor  of  thefe  writings, 
there  were  thousands  of  Jews  in  Jerufalern 
itfelf,  as  vyell  as  great  numbers  in  other 
places,  who  became  chriftians,  in  conie- 
quence  of  entertaining  no  doubt  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  miracles,  the  death,  and 
refurre&ion  of  Chrift,  and  alfo  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  apoftles  afterwards.  The 
facts  were  fuch  as  no  perfon  then  living  ex-  ' 
peeked,  fo  as  to  be  previoufly  prepared  to  re 
ceive  ;  and  the  converts  were  fo  far  from 
gaining  any  thing  by  their  belief,  that  they 
were  thereby  sxpofed  to  every  poffible  incon 
venience,  lois  of  property,  difgrace,  every 
rnode  of  torture,  and  death.  Paul  himfeif 
was  at  the  ftrft  a  zealous  perfecutor  of 

A 

the  chriftians,  and  had  the  grcateft  profpecl: 
of  preferment  and  advantage  from  perfifting 
in  his  oppofition  to  them.  Yet  even  be 
was  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
chriftianity,  and  was  fo  fenfiblc  of  the  im 
portance  of  it,  that  he  became  one  of  its 
.inofl  zealous  preachers,  and  for  a  period  of 
a,bout  thirty  years,  he  actually  went  through 
the  greated  labours  and  hardmips  in  the 

propagation 
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propagation  of  the  gofpel,  uniformly  de 
claring  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  any 
thing  better  in  this  life  ;  and  at  length  he, 
together  with  innumerable  others,  who  had 
the  fame  perfuafion,  chearfully  laid  down 
his  life,  rather  than  abandon  his  profeffion. 

Now  what  kind  of  beings  muft  the  wri 
ters  of  the  gofpels  and  of  the  book  of  Ads 
have  been,  and  what  kind  of  beings  muft  have 
been  the  thoufands  of  that  generation  who 
received  their  accounts  as  true,  and  efpe- 
cially  at  fuch  a  rifk  (which  abundantly  im 
plies  that  they  had  every  motive  for  making 
enquiry,  and  fatisfying  themfelves  concern 
ing  the  fa£ls)  if,  after  all,  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  accounts  ? 

What  {hould  we  think  of  a  fet  of  writers, 
who  fhould  uniformly  relate,  that  in  the 
war  of  1755,  the  French  completely  con 
quered  all  North  America,  the  whole  of 

1 

Ireland,  and  a  great  part  of  England,  which 
at  length  was  reduced  to  be  a  province  of 
France  ?  Would  it  be  poffible  for  a  thou- 
fand  fuch  writers  to  gain  the  leaft  credit?  or, 
if  they  did,  would  not  the  tens  of  thoufands, 

who 
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who  well  knew  that  the  ilory  was  very  far 
from  being  true,  and  that  the  prefent  ftatc 
of  things  proves  it  to  be  fo,  fay,  that 
they  were  under  fome  ftrange  infatuation  ; 
and  if,  in  a  courfe  of  time,  fuch  hiftories 
fhould  gain  any  credit,  would  there  not  be 
many  more  writers  to  confute  the  account, 
and  would  not  the  truth  foon  prevail  over 
all  the  arts  of  falfhood  ? 

We  may  therefore  fafely  conclude,  that 
fince  the  hiftory  of  the  miracles,  the  death, 
and  the  refurrection  of  Chrift,  and  alfo  that 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apofHes, 
was  received  as  true  by  fuch  numbers  of 
perfons  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  pub- 
limed,  and  the  account  was  never  confuted, 
but  chriflianity  kept  gaining  ground  from 
that  "time  to  the  prefent,  the  great  fa£is  on 
which  its  credit  ftands  were  unquefticnably 
true.  A  falfhood  of  this  nature  could  ne 
ver  have  been  propagated  as  this  was.  They 
who  firft  received  thofe  books  muft  have 
been  previouily  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
which  they  contained.  The  hiftories  were, 
in  faft,  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  thofe 

into 
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into  whole  hands  they  were  put,  and  theff 

reception  of  them  is  the  mod  exprefs  fanc- 
tion  that  could  be  given  to  them. 

That  the  hiflory  of  Ch'rift  and  the  apoiUes 
could  not  have  eftablifhed  itfelf  without  the 
moil  rigid  enquiry  into  its  truth,  is  evident 
from  the  perfecution  of  chriftians,  which 
began  immediately  after  its  tirit  promul 
gation,  and  in  Jerufalem  itfelf,  the  very 
fceneofthe  tran  factions.  In  thefe  circum- 
ilances  men  had  every  motive,  and  every 
opportunity,  for  enquiring  whether  they 
facrificed  their  reputation,  their  properties, 
and  their  lives,  for  an  idle  tale,  or  for  a 
truth  of  the  greatest  certainty  and  import 
ance.  All  thefe  things  being  considered, 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  facls,  in  the  whole 
compafb  of  hiftory,  are  fo  well  authenticated 
as  thofe  of  the  miracles,  the  death,  and  the 
refurrec~lion  of  Chrtft,-  and  alfo  what  is  re 
lated  of  the  apoftles  in  the  book  of  A  els. 

As  to  the  refurreetion  of  Chrift,  on 
which  fo  much  depends,  the  evidence  of  it 
is  fo  circumilaneed,  as  to  be  moil:  wonuer- 
fully  adapted  to  eflabliili  itfelf  in  the  re 
moter! 
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moteft  periods  of  time.  That  Chrift  really 
died,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  ene 
mies,  and  that  in  the  moft  public  manner. 
The  fame  perfons  alfo,  who  were  moil  nearly 
interested  in  his  not  appearing  any  more,  had 
the  care  of  his  fepulchre ;  and  being  ap 
prized  of  his  having  foretold  that  he  mould 
rife  again,  would,  no  doubt,  take  effectual 
care  to  guard  againft  all  impofition  in  the 
cafe.  Had  there  been  any  tolerably  well 
founded  fufpicion  that  the  guards  of  the 
fepulchre  had  been  overpowered,  or  fright 
ened  away,  by  the  friends  of  Chrift,  and 
that  the  body  had  been  fecreted  by  them, 
they  would  certainly  have  been  apprehended 
and  examined  5  and  whether  the  body  had 
been  found,  or  not,  the  very  poffibility  of 
its  having  been  conveyed  away  would  have 
prevented  any  credit  being  given  to  their 
account  of  the  refurrection. 

No  perfon   can  reafonably  objeft  to  the 

number,  or  the  quality,  of  thofe  who  were 

the  witnefles  of  ChriiVs  refurrection,  as  they 

were  perfons  who,  without  any  hope  of  fec- 

I  ing 
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ing  him  again,  were,  the  moft  perfectly  ac 
quainted  with  him,  and  had  fiifficient  op 
portunity  of  fatisfying  themfelves  that  it 
was  the  fame  perfon.  He  was  feen  at  firft, 
when  he  was  not  at  all  expedled,  and  after 
wards  by  particular  appointment,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  Galilee,  when  more  than  five  hun 
dred  perfons  were  prefent,  and  in  the  fight 
of  a  great  number  of  them  he  went  up  into 
heaven. 

Paul,  one  of  the  greateft  enemies  of  his 
caufe,  one  whom  the  Jews  in  general 
would  probably  have  chofen,  if  they  had 
been  required  to  name  any  perfon  whofe  con- 
verfion  they  thought  the  leafl  probable,  was 
fatisfied,  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  fenfes, 
that  Jefus  was  really  rifen,  he  having  appeared 
to  him,  as  he  had  done  to  others  before  his 
afcenfion.  Befides,  all  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  apoflles,  which  are  as  well  attefted 
as  thofe  of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  are  a  proof 
of  the  fact  of  the  refurreclion.  For  had 
Chrift  died  as  a  common  malefactor,  and 
there  had  been  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
previous  hiftory,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 

any 
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any  perfons  would  have  been  empowered  by 
God  to  work  miracles  in  proof  of  their 
divine  miffion,  which  evidently  depended 
upon  his. 

Had   Chrift,   after   his    refurrection,   ap 
peared  in  public,  difcourfing  in  the  temple, 
and    confronting    his    judges    and    Pilate, 
many  more,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  fa- 
tisfied   that   he   was    really   rifen   from,   the 
dead.     But  divine  providence  is  abundantly 
vindicated   in   affording    men    only    reafon- 
able  evidence  of  truth,  fuffieient  to  fatisfy 
all    that    are    truly    impartial,    who    really 
wim  to  know  the  truth,  and  in   withhold 
ing    what   is    fuperfluous  for  that  purpofe. 
And  had  the  demand  of  unbelievers  in  this 
refpecl:  been  granted,  and   the  effect  which 
they  fuppofe  would  have  followed  from  it 
really    taken   place,   it  would   have    been   a 
circumftance   exceedingly    unfavourable    to 
the  credit  of  the  ftory  in  the  prefent,  and 
much  more  in  any  future  age. 

Had  the  Jews  of  that  age  in  general  been 

converted,  and  confequemly  there  had  been 

no   periecution  of  chriitians    in   Judca,  it 

PAR  Til.  F  \vould 
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would  certainly  have  been  faid,  that  chrif- 
tianity  was  a  contrivance  of  the  heads  of 
the  nation,  and  fuch  as  we  have  now  no 
opportunity  of  detecting.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  to  thofe  who  confider  the  nature 
of  evidence,  the  hiftory  of  the  refurre'lion 
of  (Thrift  is  much  better  authenticated  by 
fuch  evidence  as  is  now  exifting,  than  it 
would  have  been  in  any  other  ci re um fiances 

afi  we  can  at  prefent  devife  to  ftrengthen 
it.  For  whatever  we  might  add  to  it  in 
fome  refpecls,  we  muft  take  from  it  in 
others.  So  far  does  the  wifdom  of  God 
exceed  that  of  man. 

Next  to  our  having  ourfelves  fufficient 
opportunity,  and  likewife  fufficient  motives 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  important 
facT:,  is  the  certainty  that  thofe  who  were 
then  prefent  had  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  motive.  As  things  are  now  circum- 
flanced,  it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of 
the  enemies  of  chriftianity  to  fay  (what 
they  might  have  faid,  if  their  demands 
with  refpect  to  the  refurre&ion  of  Chriil 
had  been  granted)  that  his  religion  was 

aided 
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aided   by  the   powers  of  this    world.     On 
the   contrary,   from  the  very  beginning,  it 
encountered   all   the  oppolition   which   the 
power    and    policy   of    man    could    bring 
again  ft  it,   and   had   nothing   but    its  own 
proper   evidence   to   fupport  it.     But  this 
alone  was  fuch   as   to  enable  it  to  do  what 
all  the  power  and  wifdom  of  man  was  alto 
gether  uneqjil   to,    viz.   to  eftablim   itfelf 
through   the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  it, 
and  finally  to  triumph  over  all  the  various 
fyftems  of  idolatry  and  fuperflition,  which 
for  ages  had  prevailed  in  it. 

I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 


F2  LETTER 
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LETTER        VIII. 

Of  the  Caufes  of  Infidelity  in  early  Times. 

DEAR  SIR, 
\T  O  U  fay,  that  if  the  fa&s  on  which 


Y 


the  truth  of  chriftianity  depends  were 
true,  if  Chrift  really  wrought  miracles,  and 
the  apoflles  after  him;  if  he  really  died, 
and  rofe  again  from  the  dead ;  and  if  the 
evidence  of  thefe  fa&s  was  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  fuch  great  numbers  as  the  hiftory  of 
the  book  of  Afts  reprefents ;  it  is  extraor 
dinary  that  it  did  not  convince  ally  and  that 
all  mankind  did  not  immediately  become 
chriftians.  All  the  world,  you  fay,  was 
foon  convinced  of  the  truth  of  fuch  events 
as  the  death  of  Caefar  in  the  fenate-houfe, 
and  the  defeat  of  Marc  Antony  by  Auguflus. 
But  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  our  daily  obfervation  of 
the  hiftory  of  opinions,  and  the  progrefs  of 

truth, 
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truth,  will  fatisfy  all  who  are  truly  philo- 
ibphical  and  attentive,  that  what  you  ftip- 
pofe  muft  have  taken  place  was  not  to  be 
expected. 

Two  things  are  requifite  to  any  perfon's 
giving  his  afTent  to  a  proportion  of  any 
kind,  independent  of  its  evidence,  viz.  an 
attention  to  that  evidence,  and  alfo  an  im 
partial  mind,  free  from  any  bias  that  might 
indifpofe  him  to  receive  and  acknowledge 
it ;  and  one  or  other  of  thefe  appears  to 
have  been  wanting  in  the  generality  of 
mankind,  with  refpecT:  to  the  truth  of  the 
gofpel  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  and 
for  a  coniiderable  period  afterwards. 

With  refpeft  to  all  common  events,  fuch  as 
the  deaths  of  particular  perfons,  an  account 
of  battles  and  their  confequences,  &c.  there 
is  nothing  fo  improbable  in  their  nature, 
but  that  all  mankind  muft  be  fatisfied  that 
any  thing  of  ,this  kind  may  well  happen, 
and  the  immediate  confequences  of  the 
deaths  of  great  men,  and  of  great  victories, 
are  very  foon  and  univerfally  felt;  fo  that 

?  3  it 
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it  is  abfohuely  impoffible  that  any  doubt 
fhould  long  remain  with  refpedt  to  them. 
But  this  could  not  be  the  cafe  with  refpect 
to  fuch  events  as  that  of  the  miracles  and 
refurre&ion  of  Chrift  j  thefe  having  no  fuch 
connexion  with  the  ftate  of  public  affairs, 
as  that  they  could  not  but  have  been  im 
mediately  known  to  every  body.  There 
was  nothing  to  excite  attention  to  them 
but  the  intereft  which  each  perfon,  indivi 
dually  confidered,  had  in  them,  and  the 
zeal  of  thofe  who  were  converts  themfelves 
to  make  converts  of  others. 

Admitting  the  zeal  of  the  firft  believers 
to  have  been  ever  fo  great,  thofe  to  whom 
they  addrefled  themfelves  would  not  be 
lieve  what  they  heard  till  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  enquiring  into  the  truth 
of  it.  They  would  alfo  compare  the  ac 
counts  of  others,  and  in  many  cafes  this 
would  be  a  procefs  which  would  neceilarily 
take  a  confiderable  time,  even  with  refpeft 
to  the  town  or  village  in  which  the  tranf- 
aftions  took  place,  and  much  more  time 

would 
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would  be  requifite  before  the  belief  of  fuch 
extraordinary  things  could  become  gene 
ral,  and  well  eftabliflied,  in  diftant  places. 

Befides,    the  belief  of  chriftianity  is   not 
merely  the  belief  of  certain  extraordinary 
fafts,   but  includes  likewife  inferences  from 
thofe  facts,  and  many  perfons  might  admit 
the  former  without  proceeding  to  the  lat 
ter.     That  Chrift  had  a  divine  mifiion,  and 
was  authorized  by   God  to  teach  the  doc 
trine  of  a  future  ftate,  we  juftly  think  to  be 
the  neceffary   confequence  of  his  working 
real  miracles,  and  of  his  refurrection  from 
the   dead  -,   and    there    are   few    perfons,   I 
imagine,  in  the  prefent  age,  who   will  ad 
mit  thefe  facts,  and   hefitate   to  draw  this 
conclufion.      But    we   find   that   the   facts 
were  admitted,   and  yet  the  concluiion  not 
drawn,  by  many  perfons  at  the  time  of  the 
promulgation  of  chriftianity. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  afcribed  the  moft 
extraordinary  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  to 
the  agency  of  demons,  and  the  heathen 
world  in  general  had  great  faith  in  magic  -, 
really  believing  that  the  moft  extraordinary 

F  4  effects 
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'effects  might  be  produced  by  pronouncing 
certain  words,  and  performing  certain  ce 
remonies  ;  thefe  having,  in  their  opinion, 
Tome  unknown,  but  neceffary  connexion 
with  the  intcjpofition  of  invifible  powers. 
For  it  was  by  no  means  the  firm  belief  of 
mankind  in  that  age  (though  it  will  now 
t»e  confidered  as  an  incontrovertible  truth) 
that  real  miracles,  or  a  deviation  from  the 
filablifhed  laws  of  nature,  can  be  produced 
by  no  other  power  than  the  great  author  of 
nature  himfelf,  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  by  feme  fuperior  Being  authorized 
by  him.  They  might  therefore  admit  the 
rniraples  of  Chrift,  and  thofe  of  the  apof- 
ties,  without  being  immediately  fatisfied 
that  what  they  taught  was  true ;  and  ftill 
lefs  that  they  were  under  obligation  to 
jnake  a  public  profeffion  of  chriftianity,  at 
the  rifk  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  in 
Jife,  apd  even  of  life  itfelf.  There  are 
many  fteps  in  this  progrefs,  and  many  per^ 
fens  would  flop  in  all  of  them;  fo  that 
;he  number  of  declared  chriftians  might 
'pear  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  what  they 
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would  have  been,  if  their  becoming  fo  had 
depended  upon  nothing  but  the  flmple  evi 
dence  of  the  truth  of  thofe  fads,  which,  it 
will  now  be  acknowledged,  necefTarily  im 
plies  the  truth  of  chriftianity.  When  the 
number  of  its  declared  converts  is  con- 
iidered,  and  compared  with  the  fituation  of 
things  in  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  fully  equal  to  what  might  have 
been  expected,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the 
truth  of  every  thing  which  is  recorded  in  the 
gofpels,  and  the  book  of  Acts. 

Of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  facts  were 
previoufly  known,  fo  that  it  was  not  necef- 
fary  to  produce  any  evidence  of  them,  three 
thoufand  were  converted  in  one  day,  on  the 
fpeech  of  Peter,  on  the  day  of  pentecoft,  in 
which  he  could  fay  to  them,  Acts  ii.  22. 
*'  Ye  Men  of  Ifrael,  hear  thefe  words,  Jefus 
"  of  Nazareth,  a  Man  approved  of  God 
"  among  you,  by  miracles,  and  wonders, 
"  and  figns,  which  God  did  by  him,  in  the 
"  midft  of  you,  as  ye  yourfelves  alfo  know, 
*'  &c.  this  Jefus  hath  God  raifed  up, 
s<  whereof  we  are  all  witneffes."  And  the 

perfons 
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perfons  then  prefent  with  him  were  an  hun 
dred  and  twenty.  Alter  the  riift  miracle  per 
formed  by  Peter  and  John,  viz.  the  iudden 
cure  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  nave 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  the  number  of 
male  converts  was  five  thoufand,  io  that, 
including  women,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  beea  about  ten  thoLu.u;d.  This  was 
in  Jerufalem  only,  the  fcene  of  the  great 
tranfaclions. 

In  diftant  places,  the  preaching  of  the 
apoftles,  and  of  the.r  difciples,  as  might  be 
expected,  had  no  fuch  fudden  effect.  A 
few  converts  in  any  particular  place,  were 
made  at  firft,  and  their  numbers  kept 
increafiiig  gradually.  But  within  the  age 
of  the  apoftles  (who  did  not  preach  with 
out  the  limits  of  Judea,  or  to  any  gen 
tiles,  till  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Chrift)  there  were  chriftian  churches  in  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
many  of  them  were  very  numerous;  fo  as 
to  be  full  of  factions  among  themfelves,  as 
appears  by  the  epiftles  of  Paul  to  feveral  of 
them.  In  the  villages  there  were  fewer 

chriftians 
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chriftians  than  in  the  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  them  being  more  out  of  the  way  of  re 
ceiving  intelligence  concerning  what  had 
palTed  at  fo  great  a  diftance.  This,  it  mufl 
be  acknowledged,  was  agreeable  to  the  na 
tural  courfe  of  things. 

Befide  the  afTertion  of  a  divine  miffion, 
Jefus  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  the  mef- 
fah  foretold  in  the  Jewim  prophecies,  and 
the   perfuifion  of  the  whole   body   of  the 
Jewim    nation    concerning    the    temporal 
reign  of  their  meffiah,  was  fo  deeply  rooted 
in  their  minds,  that  whatever  miracles  Jefus 
had  wrought,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
many  of  them  would  receive  fuch  a  perfon 
as  he  was  in  that  character,  efpecially  after 
his  ignominious  death.      They  might  think 
that  there  was  fomething  very  extraordinary 
in  the  cafe,  and  what  they  could  not  fatisfac- 
torily  account  for,  without   receiving  him 
as  their  meffiah.     Betides,   the  manner    in 
which  Chrift  had  expofcd  the  vices  of  the 
fcribes,   pharifees,    and    chief  pricfts,    who 
were  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews,  muft 
have  provoked  the  ambitious  and  worldly- 
minded 
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minded  among  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  as 
that  no  evidence,  or  reafon  whatever,  could 
reconcile  them  to  his  pretenfions,  fo  as  to 
make  them  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  adherence  to  him  whom  they  them- 
felves  had  put  to  death. 

Such  a  revolution   in  the  ftate  of  men's 
minds,  will  not  he  expected   by   any  who 
have   a  knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  eon- 
iidering  the  great  number  of  thofe  who  may 
be  called  the  perfonal   enemies  of  Chrift, 
and   their  influence   with   others,  together 
with   their  attachment  to  the  notion  of  a 
temporal  deliverer,  and  their  opinion  of  the 
power  of  daemons,  the  number  of  Jewifh 
converts  in  the  age  of  the  apofdes,  was  cer 
tainly   as  great  as  could  realbnably  be  ex 
pected.     We  find    a    confiderable   body  of 
them  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  which  Jews  were  refident.     To  them  we 
always  find  the  apoftle  Paul  preached  in  the 
firrt  place,  and  he  never  failed  to  convince 
fome  of  them  before  he  particularly  addrefled 
himfelf  to  the  gentiles ;   and  it  cannot  be 
Doubted,   but   that  the  number  of  Jewiih 

as 
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as  well  as  of  gentile  chriflians,  kept  en- 
creafing  ;  though  it  is  but  little  that  we 
know  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the  lat 
ter  having  little  intercourfe  with  them  j  and 
they  are  the  writings  of  the  gentile  chrif- 
tians  only  that  are  come  down  to  us. 

After  the  fecond  century,  it  is  probable 
that  there   was  no  grezt  addition  made  to 
the  number  of  Jewifh  converts.     But  we 
fhall   the  lefs  wonder   at  this,   when  it  is 
confidered,  that,  befides  the  preceding  caufes, 
which    muft  have    indifpofed    all    Jews    to 
receive  Jefus  as  their  Mefiiah,  the  doctrines 
of  the  pre-exiflence  and  of  the  divinity  of 
Chrift,   which    (being  diredHy  contrary  to 
what  they  had  been  taught  in  the  prophets 
concerning  the  Meffiah)  were  in  the  higheft 
degree  offenfive   to   them, 'were   advanced. 
Thefe  doctrines,  fo  foreign  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  both  Judaifm  and  chriftianity, 
were  generally  received  by  the  learned  chrif- 
tians,  who  were  the  preachers,  and  writers 
of  the  age  •>   and  fome  time  after  the  council 
-of  Nice,  they  were  the  general  belief  of  the 
whole  chriftian  world.     Such  do&rines  as 

thefe, 
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thcfe,  which  were  reprefented  as  eflential  to 
chriftianity,  a  Jew  might  think  himfelf  not 
obliged  even  to  coniider,  or  examine.  This 
has  continued  to  be  the  ftate  of  things  with 
the  Jews  to  this  very  day,  as  I  find  by  their 
writings  and  conversation. 

The  heathen  world  in  general  were  ftrongly 
attached  to  their  feveral  fuperftitions.    Their 
religion   entered  into  all   their  civil  tranf- 
aclions,    fo   that  the  buiinefs  of  every  day 
bore    fome    traces  of  it,   every   feftivity  to 
which  they  had  been  accuflomed,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  pleafure  and  the  en 
joyment  of  life  was  connected  with  it,  and 
a  part  of  it*.     To  abandon  all   this,   im 
plies  much  more  than  the  mere  reception  of 

*  'c  The  religion  of  the  nations,"  fays  Mr.  Gibbon, 
p.  513,  "was  not  merely  a  fpeculative  doctrine,  pro- 
"  feffed  in  the  fchools,  or  preached  in  the  temples.  The 
«'  innumerable  duties  and  rites  of  polytheifm  were  clofely 
"  interwoven  with  every  circumilance  of  bufmefs  or  plea- 
*-e  furc,  of  public  or  of  private  life  ;  and  it  feemed  impof- 
«*  fible  to  efcape  the  obfervance  of  them  without  at  the 
"  fame  time  renouncing  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and 
*'  all  the  offices  and  amufemcnts  of  fociety,"  many  parti 
culars  of  which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate. 

new 
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new    truth.      It  was   almoft   equivalent    to 
making  men  over  again.     In  fa&,  there  is 
no   example  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world  be 
fore  the  time  of  Chrift,  of  any  nation  or  con- 
liderable  body  of  men,   changing  their  reli 
gion,  except  the  primitive  one  for  the  ido 
latry  and  fuperftition  which  then  univerfally 
prevailed.     Conquefts   had   frequently  been 
made,   and   the   greateft   revolutions  in  the 
flate  of  empires,  and  of  arts  and  fciences,  had 
taken  place,   but  thefe  were  all  eafy  things 
compared  to  a  revolution  in  matters  of  reli 
gion.     This,  therefore,   could    not  be   ex- 
pefted  to  be  accomplished  in  a  fhort  time. 
That   it  did  take  place  fo  completely  as  it 
afterwards  did,  in  all  the  ancient  world,  that 
it  was  in  time  efFecled  by  chriftianity,  when 
philofophy  had  not  been  able  to  contribute 
any  thing  towards  it,  is  the  moil  wonder 
ful  event  in   the  hiftory  of  mankind,   and 
what  nothing  could  have  produced,  but  the 
fulled    evidence   of  the    miracles    and  re- 
furreclion  of  Chrift ;  and  this  being  of  the 
hiftorical  kind,  necefTarily  required  time  to 
eftablifhitfelf,' 

3  When 
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When  the  magnitude  of  this  effect  is  con- 
fldered,  we  fee  a  reafon  for  all  the  miracles 
of  Chrift,  and  alfo  for  thofe  that  were 
wrought  by  the  apoftles  afterwards.  For, 
we  may  eaiily  imagine  that  in  Greece,  or  at 
Rome,  no  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in 
Judea,  would  have  been  much  attended  to, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftant  places  had 
not  been  witneffes  of  fimilar  miracles 
wrought  before  their  own  eyes.  But  thefe 
were  fo  numerous,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  extended  fo  far,  that,  great  as  the  effect 
was,  they  were  fufficient  at  length  to  ac- 
compliih  their  purpofe. 

As  to  the  more  learned  among  the  gen 
tiles,  whether  they  had  been  ufed  to  treat  all 
religion  with  contempt,  which  in  that  age 
was  the  cafe  with  many,  or  to  reverence  the 
eftablimment  under  which  they  lived,  which 
continued  to  be  the  cafe  with  others,  we 
may  eaiily  imagine  how  they  would  be  af 
fected  at  the  iirft  hearing  of  miracles  wrought 
in  a  diftant  country,  and  to  fupport  the 
claim  of  a  divine  miffion  by  a  crucified-  ma 
lefactor.  By  fuch  perfon-s  it  cannot  but  be 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  that  the  preaching  of  chriftianity 
would  be  treated  with  ridicule;  and  no 
thing  but  the  knowledge  and  evidence  of 
it  being  obtruded  upon  them  (which  could 
only  happen  in  very  peculiar  circumftances) 
could  induce  them  to  make  any  enquiry 
about  it.  And  what  effect  can  evidence 
produce  without  attention  and  a  due  exami- 
nation  of  it  ? 

Some  have  exprefied  their  furprize  that 
fuch  perfons  as  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus, 
did  not  become  chriilians.  But  can  we  be 
fure  that  either  Seneca,  or  Tacitus  took  any 
pains  to  inform  themfelves  about  chrif- 
tianity  ?  It  is  pretty  evident  that  Pliny  did 
not.  But  his  cafe,  and  that  of  other  fpe- 
culative  heathens,  will  be  considered  more 
largely  in  a  fubfequent  letter.  Seneca  was 
cotemporary  with  the  apoitle  Paul,  but  do 
we  know  that  he  ever  conferred  with  Paul> 
or  any  other  chriftian,  upon  the  fubject; 
and  without  this,  what  could  he  know, 
or  believe,  more  than  other  men,  who  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  Chrift  ? 

PART  II.  G  Tacitus 
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Tacitus  appears  to  have  been  fhamefully 
ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  which 
he  might  have  learned  from  the   books  of 
Scripture,    or    the    works    of     Jofephus, 
which   were  extant  in  Greek  in  his  time. 
Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  read  them,  he 
could  never  have  given   fuch  a  crude  and 
abfurd  account  of  the  Jews  as  he  has  done. 
He  had  evidently  heard  nothing  but  vague 
reports,  derived  originally  from  the  fcrip- 
tures,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance,  as  to  retain 
very  little  refemblance  to  the  truth.     And 
can  it  fuppofed  that  a  man  who  took  no 
pains  to  inform  him.felf  concerning  the  Jews 
(a  remarkable  ancient  nation,  many  of  them 
difperfed  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire) 
whofe  hiftory  he  undertook  to  write,  would 
take   any    more    pains    to    inform    himfelf 
concerning  the  chriftians,   who  in  his  time 
were  generally  confounded   with  the  Jews, 
whofe  hiftory  he  did  not  undertake  to  write  ? 
As   to   a  later   period,    notwithstanding 
chriftianity  kept  gaining  ground  in  fpite  of 
all  oppofition,   its   progrefs  muft  have  been 

retarded 
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retarded  by  the  many  diviiions  among  chrif- 
tians,  and  the  abfurd  doctrines  held  by 
fome  of  them,  in  confequence  of  which 
many  perfons,  not  ill-difpofed  with  refped: 
to  chriftianity,  might  decline  joining  any 
particular  denomination  of  chrillians.  This 

we   fee   to  be  the  cafe  with  refoecT:  to  the 

[ 

catholics  abroad,  and  many  members  of  the 
eftablimed  church  in  this  country.  They 
are  fenlible  enough  of  the  errors  of  their  re* 
fpective  fyftems,  but  they  fee  thofe  who  dif- 
fent  from  them  divid'ed  among  themfelves> 
and  hating  and  defpiling  one  another ;  and 
not  feeling  themfelves  fufficiently  interested 
to  examine  which  of  them  is  in  the  right, 
they  continue  where  they  are.  This  mud 
have  been  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  gen 
tiles  in  the  early  ages  of  chriftianity. 

Befides,  whilft  chriftianity  was  expofed 
to  perfecution,  great  numbers  of  a  timid 
difpofition  may  have  been  well  convinced 
of  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe,  without  being 
able  to  relinquim  their  pofleffions,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  lofe  their  lives  for  it,  which,  how 
ever,  chriftianity  abfolutely  requires.  This 

G  2  we 
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we  find  to  have  been  the  character  of 
Nicodemus,  and  others,  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  and  there  were  many  fuch  in  all  ages. 
,Nay,  many  pro  felled  chriftians  renounced 
their  profefiion  in  the  feverity  of  periecu- 
tion.  And  if  this  was  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who,  no  doubt,  ftill  continued  to  believe  it, 
well  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  many  might 
by  the  fame  means  be  prevented  from  mak 
ing  any  profeffion  of  it  at  all. 

That  this  was  the  aclual  ftate  of  things 
in  the  fecond  and  third  century,  that  be- 
fides  a  great  number  of  profeifed  chriftians, 
there  were  at  leaft  as  many  who  fecretly 
thought  better  of  it  than  they  did  of  the  ef- 
tabliihed  religion,  was  abundantly  evident 
in  the  revolution  made  by  Conftantine  $ 
who  could  not  with  fafety  have  declared 
himfelf  a  chriftian,  have  given  fuch  open 
encouragement  to  chriftians,  and  have  dif- 
countenanced  the  idolatry  which  had  pre 
vailed  before,  if  the  minds  of  the  great  mafs 
of  the  people  had  not  been  fufficiently  pre 
pared  for  fo  great  a  change.  And  this  pre 
paration  could  coniiit  of  nothing  but  a  ge 
neral 
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neral   profeffion,   or  at  leaft  a  general  good 
opinion,  of  chriftianity.     Had  the  popular 
opinion  at    that    time,   been  very  violently 
againft  chriftianity,  many    competitors    for 
the   empire  would,   no  doubt,   have  availe4 
themfelves  of  it :   and  indeed  fome  of  Con- 
ftantine's  rivals  did  endeavour  to  avail  them 
felves  of  the  zeal  that  remained  for  the  po 
pular  fuperftitions,  but  without  effect.    This 
change  could  not  have  been  made  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  any  of  the  earlier  emperors,  if 
they  had  been  chriflians.     This  remarkable 
fadt  therefore,  viz.  the  eafy  eftabiimment  of 
chriitianity,   and  the  extinction  of  heathen- 
ifm  by  Conftantine,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  is  of 
jtfelf  an  abundant  proof  of  the  progrefs  that 
chriftianity  had   made   in  the  preceding  pe 
riod. 

The  emperor  Julian  bore  as  much  good 
will  to  heathenifm,  as  Conftantine  had  done 
to  chriftianity,  but  what  was  he  able  to  ef 
fect  ?  He  did  not  choofe  to  attack  the  new  re 
ligion  openly,  but  he  difcouraged  the  profef 
fion  of  it  by  every  method  in  his  power.  In 
this,  however,  he  met  with  nothing  but  difap  - 
G  3  pointa: 
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pointment,  and  prefently  after  his  death, 
the  efbblifhment  of  chriftianity  returned 
like  a  tide  in  the  ocean ;  and  had  any  other 
emperor,  half  a  century  after  the  time  of  Ju 
lian,  attempted  as  much  as  he  did,  the  gene 
ral  opinion  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  fo 
much  againfl  him,  that  he  muft  have  abdi 
cated  the  empire ;  fo  ftrong  was  the  gene 
ral  attachment  to  chriflianity  in  that  age, 
notwithilanding  all  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  it.  Had  it  been  in  the  power  of  men  of 
learning  and  enquiry,  after  the  attention  of 
mankind  was  fufficiently  excited  to  the  fub- 
je<ft,  to  have  expofed  the  preteniions  of 
Chrift,  as  we  can  thofe  of  Mahomet,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  done  before  the 
age  of  Julian,  or  that  of  Conftantine. 

There  is  no  writer  from  whom  this 
might  have  been  expected  fo  much  as 
from  Jofephus,  who,  on  account  of  his 
being  cotempora,ry  with  the  apoftles,  and  even 
with  Chrift  himfelf,  and  paffing  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  Judea,  which  was  the  great 
theatre  of  their  miracles*  rnuft  have  had 

the 
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the  befl  opportunity  of  examining  into  the 
foundation  of  chriftianity,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  detecting  any  fraud  or  impofture  that 
might  have  been  employed  about  it.  That 
he  could  not  want  any  inclination  to  do 
this,  is  evident  from  his  not  being  a  chrif- 
tian.  As  he  gives  fo  particular  an  account 
of  the  Jewifh  fedts,  the  pharifees,  fadducees, 
and  efTenes,  why  did  he  give  no  account  of 
the  chriilians,  whofe  origin  was  among  the 
Jews,  and  who,  he  muft  have  known,  were 
very  numerous  in  Judea,  in  all  the  pro 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  Rome 
itfelf,  where  he  finally  reiided,  fo  that  fome 
account  of  them  might  naturally  be  expected 
in  fuch  a  hiftory  as  his  ?  The  moil  pro 
bable  account  of  his  remarkable  filence  con 
cerning  the  chriftians  is,  that  for  fome  rea- 
fon  or  other,  he  diiliked  chriftianity,  fo  as 
not  to  choofe  to  make  profeflion  of  it,  and 
yet  was  not  able  to  allege  any  thing  of  con- 
fequence  againft  it,  and  therefore,  chofe  to 
make  no  mention  at  all  of  the  fubjedt.  There 
is  no  other  motive  for  the  filence  of  this 
writer  concerning*  Chrift,  and  the  affairs  of 
G  4  chriilians, 
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chriftians,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  probable.  As  to  the  tefti- 
mony  concerning  Chrift  which  is  found  in 
the  prefent  copies  of  his  hiflory,  it  has  been 
fufficientlv  proved  to  be  fpurious,  being  in- 
coniiilent  with  the  other  parts  of  his  writ 
ings  and  with  his  own  conduct  and  pro- 
feffion. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  certainly  appear 
to  any  perfon  who  is  fuuiciently  acquainted 
with  the  hiilory  of  chriftianity,  that  it  had 
no  countenance  from  power,  and  that  even 
the  learning  of  the  age  was  as  hoftile  to  it 
as  the  civil  government.  What  then  but 
truth,  under  every  difadvantage,  external  and 
internal,  could  have  procured  it  that  efta- 
blimment  which,  in  about  three  centuries, 
it  acquired  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  even  among  many  of 
the  barbarous  nations  beyond  the  bounds  of 
of  it,  to  the  extermination  of  all  the  other 
modes  of  religion  which  had  prevailed  in, 
them  before  ? 

I  am,  Sir, 


Yours,    &p, 
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LETTER         IX. 

more  particular  Account  of  the  Nature  of 
thoj'e    Prejudices   to    which    the    Beathws 
werefubjeft  with  RefpeSl  to  Chi  iftianity, 

DEAR   SIR, 

HEY  who  exprefs  any  furprize  that 
chriftianity  did  not  make  a  more  ra 
pid  progrefs  in  the  world,  befides  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  real  (late  of  things  in. 
the  age-  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  given  fufficient 
attention  to  the  doctrine  concerning  ajjent 
to  truth  in  general,  whether  natural,  moral, 
or  hiftorical. 

Nothing  is  more  obfervable,  than  that 
when  the  mind  is  prepofTefTed  in  favour  of 
any  particular  opinion,  the  contrary  one 
will  not  always  be  admitted  on  the  autho 
rity  of  its  proper  evidence  only.  We  fee 
every  day  that  men  tttfiknced  without  be- 
jng  convinced*  They  may  fee  nothing  to 

3  object 
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object  to  a  new  fet  of  principles,  but 
they  may  juftly  fufpedt  that  every  con- 
lideration  necefTary  to  form  a  right  judg 
ment  in  the  cafe,  may  not  be  prefent  to 
their  minds,  and  think  that  when  they  fhall 
have  time  to  recoiled:  themfelves,  things 
may  appear  in  a  very  different  light,  and 
therefore  may  fufperid  their  afTent.  Or, 
perceiving  an  utter  inconfillency  between 
the  new  opinion  propofed  to  them,  and 
thofe  which  they  have  hitherto  held,  and 
being  perfuaded  that  they  once  faw  fuifU 
cient  reafon  for  what  they  have  bcjn  accuf- 
tomed  to  maintain,  they  may  think  them 
felves  excufeable  if,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  re-examine  the  fubjed:,  they  con 
tent  themfelves  with  their  former  fenti- 
ments  upon  it.  They  may  think  that  there 
muft  be  fome  latent  fallacy  in  the  argu 
ments  for  the  new  principle,  though  they 
are  not  able^o  detecl:  it. 

When     we    confider    proportions    with 
their  proofs  as  mere  logicians,    we  are  apt 
to  think  that  nothing  more  is   requilite  to 
fecure  a  full  aflent   to    them,   than  a  per 
ception 
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ception  of  the  agreement  of  ideas ;  but  in 
reality  there  are  many  other  caufes  of  aflent 
befides  this;  and  fome  of  the  very  ftrongeft 
with  refped:  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
are  of  a  very  different  nature.  In  their 
minds  thers  is  ftich  an  eftablimed  con 
nexion  between  the  ideas  of  truth  and  rig/jf, 
and  thofe  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
their  parents,  their  countrymen,  their  party, 
their  teachers,  &c.  (a  connexion  formed  in 
the  earlieft  years  of  infancy,  and  receiving 
additional  flrength  in  every  period  of  life) 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  thing 
that  we  call  evidence,  to  feparate  them. 
In  this  cafe,  perfons  who  are  not  of  an  in- 
quiiitive  and  fpeculative  turn,  that  is,  the 
great  mafs  of  mankind,  will  hardly  ever 
liften  to  any  attempt  to  feparate  them. 
What  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the 
charge  of  herefy,  impiety,  and  blafphemy, 
thundered  out  againft  particular  opinions, 
by  perfons  who  are  fo  far  from  pretending 
to  have  examined  them,  that  they  will 
even  declare  they  think  it  wrong  to  exa 
mine,  or  deliberate  in  the  cafe ;  fuch  exa 
mination 
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mination  and  deliberation  implying  at  leaffc 
a  doubt,  \vhich  they  dread  to  entertain,  even 
for  a  moment. 

Befides,  \ve  all  know  that  a  regard  to 
cafe,  reputation,  and  intereft,  impercep 
tibly  biafTes  the  judgments  of  men  ;  fo  that 
if  it  be  for  a  man's  eafe,  reputation,  or  in 
tereft,  to  maintain  a  particular  opinion,  how 
well  difpofed  foever  he  may  be  in  other 
refpedls,  he  is  not  to  be  trufted  with  th% 
difcufiion.  lie  is  no  judge  of  his  own 
impartiality;  as  the  fame  arguments  will 
appear  to  him  in  a  very  different  light  from 
what  they  would  have  done,  if  his  eafe, 
intereft,  reputation,  &c.  had  been  on  the 
other  fide.  The  degree  of  this  influence 
would  not  be  fufpe£ted,  except  by  perfons 
who  know  mankind  well,  and  who  have 
attended  to  the  hiftory  of  controverfy.  Can 
any  proteftant  imagine,  that  there  would 
ever  have  been  fo  many  ingenious  defences 
of  the  doctrine  of  trr.nfubftantiation,  or  that 
fo  many  perfons  would  have  really  believed 
in  it,  if,  befides  the  influence  of  education 
and  authority,  it  had  not  been  part  of  a 
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fyftem  which  it  was  inconvenient,  difre- 
putable,  or  hazardous,  to  abandon  ?  All 
Unitarians  muft  fee  the  force  of  the  fame 
influences  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  de 
fend  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

We  fee  the  effect  of  the  fame  caufes  of 
error  in  civil  life.  For  we  mall  certainly 
deceive  ourielves,  and  think  too  ill  of  man 
kind,  if  we  ihould  imagine  that  they  always 
act  contrary  to  their  judgment,  when  they 
affert  and  maintain  what  we  moft  clearly 
fee  to  "be  falfe.  Their  connexions  and  in- 
terefts,  &c.  impofe  upon  their  judgments. 
When  nations  go  to  war,  both  fides,  I 
doubt  not,  in  general,  ferioufly  think  them- 
felves  in  the  right.  They  think  they  are 
only  returning  injuries  received,  or  pre 
venting  the  effects  of  the  moft  hoftile  in 
tentions  ;  and  they  read  with  indignation 
the  manifeftos  of  their  adverfaries,  which 
always  breathe  the  fpirit  of  peace. 

Did  every  man,  as  an  individual,  really 
judge  for  himfelf,  without  the  interference 
of  any  undue  influence,  we  fliould  not  fee 
the  fame  opinions  and  maxims  prevail,  as 

they 
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they  generally  do,  in  particular  families, 
fchools,  and  communities  of  any  kind. 
Whenever  great  bodies  of  men,  connected 
as  they  muft  be  by  intereft,  or  fome  other 
equally  ftrong  bond  of  union,  profefs  the 
the  fame  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  their  intereft,  or  other  principle  of 
union,  had  a  confiderable  influence  in  form 
ing  their  judgments,  and  that  had  they  m* 
been  under  that  influence,  they  would  have 
thought  as  variouily  as  any  other  equal 
number  of  men,  who  are  not  fo  connected. 

'On  account  of  fome  of  thefe  undue  in 
fluences,  by  means  of  which  the  proper  ef 
fect  of  evidence  is  precluded,  we  are  not 
to  expect  that  any  arguments  will  have 
much  weight  with  the  generality  of  per- 
fons  who  are  far  advanced  in  life.  By  one 
means  or  other  they  have,  as  we  ufually  fay, 
wade  up  their  minds,  and  notwithftanding  all 
that  can  be  propofed  to  them,  if  they  mould 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  any  kind  or  degree 
of  attention  to  a  new  opinion,  they  will  fre 
quently  only  remain  the  more  confirmed  in 
their  former  way  of  thinking.  We  may  won- 
q  der 
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der  that  reafons  which  appear  fo  clear  and  con 
vincing  to  ourfelves,  mould  have  no  weight 
with  others.    But  univerfal  experience  {hews 
that,  in  many  cafes,  they  have  even  lefs  than 
none.      For  confiderations  which  we  think 
to  make  for  us,  they  often  think  to  make 
again  ft  us  j   and  where  conduR  is  concerned, 
the  mildeft   expostulations    will  often  only 
exafperate  ;   fo  that,   inflead  of   perfuading 
men  to  act  as  we  wifh  them  to  do,  we  often 
leave  them  more  obftinate  in  their  own  way. 
If  any  perfon  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,    let    him    make    the    experiment 
himfelf,    which  it  will  not  be   difficult  to 
do.     If  he  be  a  chriftian,   let  him  propofe 
a  conference  with  a  Jew  j  if  he  be  a  catho 
lic,  let  nim  have  an  interview  with  a  pro- 
teftant ;   or  if  a  proteftant,   with  an  old  ca 
tholic  ;  if  he  be  a  trinitarian,  let  him  pro 
pofe  his  arguments  to  an  Unitarian  j    if  an 
Unitarian,   let  him  argue  with  a  trinitarian  ; 
if  a  whig  in  this  country,  with  an  old  toryj 
®r  if  a  tory,   with  a  ftaunch   whig.     I  do 
not  fay  that  in  fuch  conferences  as  thefe  no 
man  will  ever  gain   his   point  3   but  it  ap 
pears 


•- 
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pears  to  me*  from  the  courfe  of  my  ubfef- 
vation,  that  if  the  parties  be  turned  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  age,  and  if  by  reading, 
thinking,  or  converfation,  they  have  been 
long  fettled  in  their  opinions,  it  is  not  one 
cafe  in  a  hundred  in  which  any  change  of 
opinion  will  be  produced  by  this  means. 
There  are  many  Jews,  many  catholics,  many 
trinitarians,  many  Arians,  many  deifls,  and 
many  atheifts,  on  whom  I  am  fenfible  that 
no  arguments,  or' mode  of  addrefs,  that  !„ 
as  an  uvitarian  cbriflian,  could  make  ufe  of, 
\vould  have  any  effect  whatever. 

Let  a  man  go  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and,  if  it  were  poilible,  even  work  miracles, 
to  (hew  them  that  the  proteftant  religion  is 
true  -,  if  they  were  not  more  in  number 
than  thofe  which  we  have  reafon  to  think 
were  wrought  by  the  apoflles  ;  and  if  after 
a  certain  time  they  were  difcontinued,  as 
thofe  of  the  apoftles  were,  a  great  propor 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  would  pfobablv,< 
for  a  long  time  at  leaft,  continue  to  think 
as  they  new  do.  -w  many  perfons  are 

there  who  would' have  no  patience   to   hear 

fuch 
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fuch  preachers,  or  any  thing  that  could  be 
faid  about  them  j  and  whatever  reports  they 
could  not  avoid  hearing  concerning  their 
miraclt'St  thev  would,  without  any  exami 
nation,  conclude  them  to  be  all  tricks  andim- 
poiitions;  and  when  thefe  workers  of  miracles 
were  gone  off  the  ftage,  the  converiion  of 
this  popifh  nation  to  the  proteftant  reli 
gion,  would  probably  proceed  no  fafler  than 
that  of  the  heathen  world  to  chriftianity. 

How  little  difpofcd  fome  perfons  cf  the 
beft  understanding  may  be  to  give  any  atten 
tion  to  thofe  who  are  of  a  party  or  prnfef- 
fion  different  from  their  own,  we  have  a 
pretty  remarkable  example  of  in  the  late 
Dr.  Johnfon,  who  was  fo  bigotted  a  church 
man,  that  when  he  was  in  Scotland,  and 
would  gladly  have  heard  Dr.  Robertfon 
preach,  would  not  go  into  a  church,  though 
eftablifhed  by  law,  becaufe  it  was  a  prefby- 
terian  one.  Suppoiing  the  principles  of 
this  defpifed  preibyterian  church  to  have 
been  ever  fo  right  and  clear,  can  any  per- 
fon  imagine  it  to  have  been  poflible  for 
fuch  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnfon  to  have  been 

PART  JI.  H  a  con- 
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a  convert  to  them  ?  But  the  contempt  with 
which  the  philoibphers,  and  men  of  learn 
ing  among  the  Heathens,  confidered  chrif- 
tianity,  probably  far  exceeded  that  which 
Dr.  Johnfon  entertained  for  the  tenets  or 
practices  of  the  prefbyterians. 

How  little  alfo  is  it  that  many  of  the 
learned- clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
know  of  the  diilenters,  or  their  writings  ? 
Great  numbers  of  them  have  no  more  know 
ledge  of  what  is  tranfacted  in  a  conventicle, 
than  in  a  pagoda,  and  would  fooner,  I  dare 
fay,  be  perfuaded  to  enter  the  latter,  than 
the  former.  By  this  we  may  j.udge  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  proud  and  learn 
ed  gentiles  would  receive  any  propofal  to  go 
into  a  chriftian  church,  in  the  firft,  or  even 
the  fecond  century.  Let  the  principles  of 
any  fet  of  men,  who  are  much  defpifed, 
and  little  known,  be  ever  fo  true,  or  evi 
dent,  there  can  be  no  chance  of  their  be 
coming  generally  prevalent,  except  in  a  long 
courfe  of  time.  Let  no  perfon  then  won 
der  at  the  time  which  the  great  revolution 
effecled  by  chriflianity  took  up,  and  at  the. 

remains 
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remains  of  heathenifm  in  many  villages,^ 
and  remote  parts  of  the  world,  which  had 
but  little  intercourfe  with  Grangers.  The 
change  was  rapid,  confide'ring  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  what  could 
never  have  been  effected  at  all  but  by  the 
force  of  truth. 

Philofophical  truth  feems  to  be  better 
calculated  to  make  its  way  in  the  world 
than  truth  of  a  religious  nature,  becaufe 
men  are  not  fo  much  interefted  in  oppofing 
it.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  Ga 
lileo  was  put  into  the  inquifition  for  main 
taining  one  of  the  firlt  principles  of  mo 
dern  philofophy.  The  doctrine  of  Newton 
made  but  little  pi^grefs  abroad  in  the  firft 
half  century  after  its  publication  in  Eng 
land,  and  at  this  very  day  it  is  not  received 
(or  has  not  been  received  till  very  lately) 
in  all  the  foreign  univerfities.  Can  any 
perfon  attend  to  thefe  facts  (and  many 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature  might  be  men 
tioned)  and  wonder  that  the  gentile  world 
was  not  fooner  converted  to  chriftianity  ? 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

H  a  LETTER 
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LETTER        X. 


Of  the  different  Foundations  on  which  the  Be 
lief  of  Judaifm  or  ChrijHanity,  and  that  of 

other  Religions  Jlands* 

• 

DEAR  SIR, 

MANY  perfons  content  themfelves 
with  faying  they  have  no  occafion  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  Jewifh  or 
chriftian  religions.  Mankind,  they  fay, 
have  always  been  credulous,  and  vulgar  er 
rors  are  innumerable.  What  could  be  more 
firmly  believed  than  the  fabulous  hiftories 
of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  the  reft  of  the  Gre 
cian  and  Roman  divinities,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  ftory  of  Mahomet's  jour 
ney  to  heaven  by  the  Mahometans,  the  tranf- 
formation  of  Wifhnou  by  the  Indians,  or 
the  legendary  tales  of  the  church  of  Rome 
by  the  generality  of  the  catholics  ?  All 
thefe. things  are,  or  were,  mod  firmly  be 
lieved  by  whole  nations,  fo  that  it  would 

have 
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have  been  hazardous  for  any  perfon  to  inti 
mate  the  lead  doubt  with  rel'pedfc  to  them ; 
and  yet  what  man  of  fenfe  will  fay  that 
they  even  deferve  any  examination  ?  Why 
then  may  not  this  be  the  cafe  with  the 
the  Jewiih  and  chriflian  religions  ? 

But  thofe  who  fatisfy  themfelves  with 
this  light  manner  of  treating  the  fubjefr, 
have  not  fufficiently  confidered  the  eflcn- 
tial  difference  between  the  circumftances 
of  a  mere  tradition,  and  thofe  of  a  bi/lory 
written  at  the  time,  not  to  mention  other 
circumftances  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  cafej  and  therefore,  though  I  have 
mentioned  this  difference  in  my  introduc 
tory  letters,  I  mall  enter  into  a  fuller  dif- 
cuffion  of  it  here,  with  an  application  to 
the  cafe  in  hand. 

We  know  that  when  any  thing  is  told 
from  one  perfon  to  another,  it  never  fails 
to  be  altered  j  and  if  it  be  of  an  extraordi 
nary  nature  (fuch  as  moft  perfons  take  great 
pleafure  in  telling  and  hearing)  it  will  be 
enlarged  in  almoft  every  hand  through  which 
it  pafles,  fo  that  in  a  fliort  time  the  origi- 
H  3  nal 
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nal  relater  fhall  not  know  the  ftory  that  he 
himfelf  firft  told  ;  and  it  is  often  impofiible 
to  trace  the   rife  and  progrefs  of  reports, 
which  in  length  of  time  gain  the  greateft 
credit.    Of  this  we  have  frequent  examples, 
efpecially  in   time  of  war,   and  public  dif- 
turbances  of  any  kind  -,  fo  that   wife  men 
pay  little  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  multi 
tude  in  things   of  this  nature,   efpecially  if 
no  perfons  have  been  interested  to  enquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  reports,  and  to  detect 
the   errors    that   might  be   in   them.      In 
thefe  very  c  i  re  urn  fiances  are  the  ftories  in 
the  heathen  mythology,  the  popifh  legends, 
&c.   fo  that  they  might  gain  great  credit, 
and  in  time  get  recorded  in  writing,  with 
out  any  foundation  in   truth.     But  in  all 
thefe  cafes  it  will  be  eafy  to  afcertain  whe 
ther  the  hiftory  was  committed  to  writing 
by  an  eye  witnefs,  and  whether  it  was  pro 
pagated  and  recorded  by  unprejudiced  per 
fons. 

The  cafe  of  a  hiftory  written  at  the  time 
of  any  tran factions,  or  fo  near  to  it,  that  the 
memory  of  them  was  frefh  in  the  minds  of 

thofe 
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thofe  into  whofe  hands  the  accounts  came, 
and  efpecially  the  hiftory  of  fuch  things  as 
no   perfon    was   previoufly  difpofed  to   be 
lieve,   and  fuch  as  would   not   be  admitted 
without  enquiring  into  their  truth,  is  efTcn- 
tially  different  from  that  of  a  mere  tradi 
tion,  which  it  was  no  body's  intereft  to  re 
ject.       And  fuch   was    the  hiftory  of  ths 
tranfactions  on  which  the  truth  of  thejewifh 
and  chriftian  religion  depends.      The  for 
mer  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Mofes,  re 
cited  by  himfelf,   in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people  for  whofe  ufe  they  were  written,  and 
the  latter  in   the  gofpels  and  the   book  of 
Ads,   probably  all  written  by  eye  witnefles 
of  the  facls  recorded  in  them,  and  received 
without  objection  by  eye-witneiTes  ;  and  it 
can  never  be  faid  that  either  the  religion  of 
Mofes,   or  that  of  Jefus,  was   fuch  as  the 
people   to  whom  they  were  delivered,  were 
at  all  predifpofed  to  receive,  or  to  reliiL. 

Neither  of  thefe  hiftories  Hole  upon  the 
world  infenfibly,  fo  that  it  might  be  faid 
that  a  fmall  matter  might  grow  to  a  great 

H  4  inagni- 
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magnitude  before  it  was  committed  to  writ 
ing,  and  that  then  it  was  too  late  to  exa 
mine  in'.o  its  truth.  On  the  contrary,  the 
accounts  were  published  while  the  events 
were  freih  in  the  memory  of  thofe  into  whofe 
hands  the  books  came,  and  who  would  never 
have  given  their  fanclion  to  them,  but  have 
immediately  rejected  them,  as  fabulous,  if 
they  had  not  known  them  to  be  true ;  fo  that 
their  credit  muft  have  been  blafted  at  once, 
and  they  would  never  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  poflerity  as  authentic  narratives  of  facts. 
This  will  be  more  evident  if  it  be  confidered 
Jiow  deeply  intererled  were  both  thofe  who 
embraced,  and  thofe  who  rejected  the  doc 
trines  of  thefe  books,  to  examine  intp  their 
authenticity. 

Where  neither  life,  property,  nor  reputa 
tion  are  concerned,  accounts  of  tranfactions 
may  get  intp  the  world  without  much  exa 
mination.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with 
refpect  to  the  hiflory  of  Mofes,  or  that  of 
Chrift,  efpecially  the  latter.  Every  man 
who  embraced  chriflianity,  confidered  him- 
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felf  as  bound  to  maintain  the  truth  of  it.  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  of  every  thing  dear 
to  him.  And  furely  thofe  who  died  a  vio 
lent  death  for  their  adherence  to  chriftianity 
(which  was  the  cafe  with  moft  of  the  apof- 
tles,  and  many  other  primitive  chriftiaus, 
thcmfelves  witnefTes  of  the  miracles  and  re- 
/urre&ion  of  Chrift)  would  not  have  du;ie  it 
but  upon  grounds  that  to  them  &pp  ired 
fufficient.  They  muft  certainly  have  i>ecn 
fully  perfuaded  that  the  caufe  in  which  they 
fuffered  fo  much,  and  fo  long,  was  a  good 
one;  and,  living  at  the  time,  they  had  the  befl 
Opportunity  of  knowing  it. 

This  argument  will  apply  to  the  martyrs 
of  the  next  and  following  ages.  And  .it  is 
remarkable  that  the  perfecution  continued  as 
long  as  an  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  facts 
was  tolerably  eafy,  viz.  about  three  hundred 
years,  after  which  time  the  value  of  martyr^ 
dom,  confidered  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts,  would  be  much  dimimmed ;  but  dur 
ing  this  period,  the  evidence  they  afforded  was 
in  fome  views  acquiring  additional  ilrength. 
ppr?  if  the  firft  fet  of  martyrs,  thofe  who 

were 
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were  our  Saviour's  cotemporarics,  could  be 
fuppoied  to  have  been  under  a  kind  of  infa 
tuation,  and  have  facrificed  their  lives  without 
fufficient  reafon,  thofe  of  the  next  generation 
had  fufficient  time  to  recollect  themselves, 
and  would  hardly  have  followed  them  in  the 
lame  courfc,  without  examination  ;  and  they 
ilill  had  fufficient  opportunity  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  gofpels  were  then  recent  publi 
cations,  and  it  might  eafily  have  been  en 
quired,  in  the  very  fcene  of  the  tranfadions, 
whether  the  things  had  been  as  they  were 
related  or  not. 

If  even  "the  fecond  generation  mould  have 
been  blinded  to  their  denruclion,  which  is 
•beyond  meafure  improbable,  the  third  was 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  the  means  of  enquiry, 
and  they  would  certainly  have  availed 
themfelves  of  it,  rather  than  have  fuffered 
\vliat  we  know  they  did  in  the  caufe  of  chrif- 
tunity.  In  this  manner,  fucceflive  genera 
tions  of  martyrs  bore  their  teftimony  to  the 
truth  of  thofe  facts,  for  their  faith  in  which 
they  fufFered,  till  no  reafonable  doubt  could 
rcrmim  but  that,  if  the  hiftory  of  the  gofpels 

3  and 
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and  of  the  book  of  Acts,  had  not  been  in  the 
main  authentic,  the  falfehood  would  have 
been  detected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  ^the  martyrs  for 
chriftianity  were  deeply  interefted  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  that  for  which  they  fuf- 

J 

fered,  their  enemies,  who  were  as  much 
exafperated  as  men  could  be  at  the  progrefs 
of  chriftianity,  had  motives  fufficient  to  de 
tect  and  expofe  the  impofture  of  it,  if  it  had 
been  in  their  power.  The  umbrage  that  was 
taken  at  chriftianity  in  Judea,  the  fcene  of 
the  tranfactions,  began  with  itfelf.  Chrift 
himfelf  was  never  without  the  moft  bitter  ene 
mies.  The  fame  was  the  cafe  with  the  apof- 
tles ;  and  certainly  they  who  imprifoned  them, 
and  charged  them  to  preach  no  more  in  that 
name.  Acts  iv.  17.  would  have  expofed  their 
artifices,  and  pretended  miracles,  if  it  had 
been  in  their  power  ;  and  they  wanted  no 
opportunity  for  the  purpofe,  having  every 
thing  in  the  country  at  their  command. 

In  thefe  remarkable  circumftances  chrif 
tianity  was  preached,  and  its  profefibrs  were 
perfecuted  in  Judea  itfelf  for  the  fpace  of 

forty 
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forty  years,  without  its  being  pretended 
that  the  moil  watchful  eye  had  difcovered 
any  impofture  in  the  cafe.  The  activity  of 
Paul,  while  he  was  a  perfecutor,  was  only 
employed  in  haling  men  and  women,  and 
committing  them  to  prijbny  A£ts  viii,  3.  and 
ftrjecutlng  them  into  Jtrange  chics.  He  hirn^ 
felf  was  afterwards  a  prifoner  for  his  profef- 
ilon  of  chriftianity,  two  years  in  Judea, 
\vhere  forty  men  entered  into  a  bond  that 
they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had 
'killed  him,  Acts  xxiii.  12,  but  nothing  is 
faid  of  their  attempt  to  find  out  his  arti 
fices  to  deceive  the  people  ;  though  this,  as 
they  could  not  but  know,  would  have  an- 
fwered  their  purpofe  infinitely  better  than 
killing  him. 

Another  theatre  of  chriftian  miracles  was 
in  gentile  countries,  where  the  preachers  of 
chriftianity  had  always  adverfaries,  as  Well' 
as  friends.     But  here  alfo  we  hear  of  no  de- 
tedlion  of  their  frauds ;  even  though  every 
other    method    was    taken    to    prevent   the 
fpread  of  chriftianity.     In  the  time  of  Ju- 
Jian,   no  writings,  or   records  of  any  kind, 
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had  been  deftroyed  j  and  if  he  could  have 
discovered  any  thing  refpecting  the  origin 
or  propagation  of  chrittianity,  that  would 
have  been  to  its  prejudice,  would  he  have 
fpared  any  pains  to  bring  it  to  light  ?  He 
had  evidently  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  do 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  therefore,  he  at 
tacked  chriftianity  in  other  ways. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  religion.  All  the 
articles  of  it  were  formed  at  once,  and  com 
mitted  to  writing  by  Mofes  himfelf ;  and 
the  books  were  not  kept  fecret,  but  exprefs 
orders  were  given,  and  provifion  was  made, 
for  frequent  copies  to  be  taken  of  them. 
NothingefTential  to  this  religion  refts  upon 
tradition.  If  any  alteration  or  innovation 
had  been  attempted,  it  might  eafily  have 
been  detected,  and  no  fraud  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  it  could  poflibly  have  been  con 
cealed.  The  body  of  the  people,  to  whom 
this  law  was  given,  frequently  rebelled 
againft  Mofes,  and  would  even  have  gone 
back  to  Egypt.  Aaron,  Mofes's  own  bro 
ther,  and  Miriam,  his  fitter,  who  could  not 
have  been  out  of  the  fecret  of  any  of  the 

means 
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means  of  deceiving  the  multitude,  that  he 
might  have  employed,  took  umbrage  at  his 
preheminence,  and  therefore  wanted  no  mo 
tive  to  dete.ct  any  impofitioti  they  knew  him 
to  have  been  guilty  of. 

Though  there  were  not,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  any  martyrs  to  the  Jewim  religion  in 
that  early  period,  the  inftitutions  themfelves 
vvere  many  of  them  fo  burdenfome,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  circumcifion,  and  others  of 
them  fo  hazardous,  as  thofe  of  the  fabbath, 
the  fabbatical  year,  &c.  and  all  of  them  fo 
contrary  to  the  rites  to  which  the  people  had 
been  accuftomed,  and  for  which  they  had 
contracted  a  fondnefs,  which  they  never 
wholly  loft,  that  they  muft  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  difpofed,  in  every  period  of  their 
hiftory,  to  detect  any  impofition  they  could 
have  found  in  it.  Their  own  idolatrous 
kings,  and  the  priefts  of  Baal,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  glad  to  have  juftified  their 
defertion  of  the  religion  of  Mofes,  by  the 
difcovery  of  any  thing. that  would  have  been 
to  its  prejudice.  They  were  with  refpect 
to  Judaifm,  what  Julian  was  with  refpect  to 
chriftianity. 

When 
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When   thefe  things  are  confidered,  how 
can   it  be  faid  that,   the  cafe  of  the  Jewifh 
and  chriftian  religions  bear  any  refemblance 
to  the  fabulous   mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  metamorphofes  of  the  In 
dian  Wifhnou,  the  journey  of  Mahomet  to 
heaven,  or  the  legendary  tales  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  all  of  which  are  founded  on.  mere 
tradition,  none  of  the  pretended  fads  having 
been  committed  to  writing  at  the  time,  and 
all  of  them  received  by  thole  who  fuffered  no 
thing  for  their  faith  in  them,  who  werepre- 
vioufly  difpofed   to  receive   them,  and  add 
to  them  ;  and  when  no  unbelievers  had  any 
opportunity  of  examining  into  the  truth  of 
them;  and  when  there  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  perfons    like  the  perfecutors   of 
chriftians  interefted  to  expofe  their  falfehood. 
Nothing,    therefore,    can   be    lefs    entitled 
to  credit  than    thefe   ftories,   and  nothing 

o 

more  worthy  of  it,  than  thofe  Jewish  and 

chriftian  hiftories,  to  which  they  have  moft 
injudicioufly  been  compared. 

I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER 

The  Evidence  of  Judaifm  and  Chrtftianity 
compared  with  that  of  Mahonutanijm,  and 
of  the  Religion  of  Indojlan. 

DEAR  SIR, 

O  O  M  E  have  compared  the  rife  and  pro- 
^  grefs  of  chriftianity  to  that  of  Maho- 
metanifm,  and  that  of  Judaifm  to  that  of 
the  religion  of  Indoftan.  But  they  cer 
tainly  never  attended  to  feveral  very  remark 
able  differences  in  both  the  cafes. 

1.  There  is  no  fact,   of  an  hiftorical  na 
ture,   on  which  the  truth  of  the  Mahome 
tan   religion    is    faid   to    be    founded,   that 
could  be  fubjected  to  examination  ;   becaufe 
all  the  miracle  that  Mahomet  himfelf  pre 
tended  to  was  the  revelation  of  the  Koran, 
made  to  himfelf  only.     However,  any  per- 
fon  may  judge  at  this  day  whether  the  com- 
pofition  of  it  be  fuch,  as  that  human  ability 

(ihat 
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(that  of  Mahomet  himfelf,  for  inftance, 
afilfled  by  fome  confidential  friend)  could 
not  have  been  equal  to  it.  Let  any  man  of 
fenfe  now  read  the  Koran,  and  give  his  opi 
nion  on  the  fubjeci. 

2.  Mahometanifm  never  did  gain  any  con 
verts  in  confequence  of  an  examination  into 
the  grounds  of  it,  among  perfons  not  in- 
terefled  in  the  reception  of  it.  In  what 
country  was  this  religion  ever  generally  re 
ceived,  in  which  the  ruling  powers  oppofed 
it,  and  perfecuted  it,  or  in  which  the  ruling 
powers  were  not  previoufly  Mahometans  ? 

The  firft  Mahometans  were  all  native  Arabs, 
who  were  universally  gainers  by  the  propaga 
tion  of  their  religion.  But  though  they  con 
quered  many  countries,  their  religion  never 
became  that  of  the  generality  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  if  they  had  been  chriitians  be 
fore.  Notwithftanding  all  the  hardfhips  to 
which  they  fubje&ed  thofe  of  that  reli 
gion,  and  efpecially  the  contempt  with  which 
they  treat  them,  all  the  countries  of  the 
Eaft  are  ft  ill  full  of  chriftians,  of  various 
denominations.  The  far  greater  part  of 

PART  II.  I  Afia 
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Alia   Minor,   where  the  Turks    were  long, 
fettled  before  they  invaded  Europe,  and  alfo 
the  gretiieft  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  of 
which  they  have  been  pofTefTed  three 'hun 
dred  years,  is   chriftian,  Conftantinople  it- 
felf  at  leaft  half  fo.     The  greateft  part  of 
Spain  was  once  in  the  poffeffion  of  Maho 
metans,    and    fome   parts   of  it  near  eight 
hundred  years  -f  but  we   read  of  few  or  no 
Mahometans    in   it    befide     native   Moors 
from  Africa. 

In  Indoilan  the  governors  only  are  Ma 
hometans,  though  it  is  three  hundred  years 
fmce  they  conquered  the  country,  fo  that 
whenever  the  government  lhall  ceafe  to  be 
Mahometan,  the  profefllon  of  that  religion 
in  it  will  ceafe  of  courfe. 

That  many  perfons  have,  in  a  eourfe  of 
time,  become  firm  believers  in  Mahomet- 
anifhi,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and,  therefore, 
many  will  probably  continue  fo,  efpecially 
in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  though  the  govern 
ment  of  theie  countries  mould  become  chrif- 
tian.  But  we  may  lafely  prophecy  that, 
whenever  the  government  fhall  be  changed, 

a  death 
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a  death  blow,  a  blow  from  which  it  will  never 
recover,  will  be  given  to  that  religion,  and 
all  the  remains  of  it  will  vanitli  in  due  time. 
The  Tartars,  who  at  length  conquered 
the  Saracens,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Ca 
liphate,  adopted  their  religion  in  prefer 
ence  to  heathenifm ;  Hut  it  by  no  means 
appears  to  have  been  done  upon  an  en 
quiry  into  the  hiftorical  evidence  of  it. 
Thofe  Tartars  who  firft  conformed  to  the 
Mahometan  religion,  were  thofe  who  had 
ferved  under  the  Mahometan  princes.  They 
acquired  power  and  influence  by  degrees, 
and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  thought  it  ne- 
eeflary  to  make  profeffion  of  that  religion  in 
order  to  eftablifh  th'emfelves  the  better 
among  a  people  who  would  not  have  any 
other.  Thus  Mahometanifm,  from  being 
the  religion  of  the  chiefs  among  the  Tartars, 
became  in  time  that  of  the  common  people, 
2nd  was  afterwards  adopted  by  other  tribes 
of  Tartars.  If  in  any  manner  limilar  to  this, 
or  in  any  other  in  which  the  firfl  converts 
were  princes^  the  chriftian  religion  came  to 
be  profefTed  by  any  of  the  northern  nations 
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of  Europe,  I  would  lay  no  ftrefs  on  fuch 
conversions  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  chrif- 
tianity,  or  as  any  recommendation  of  it. 

3.  There  never  has  been  any  period  in  which 
the  merits  and  evidence  of  the  Mahometan 
and  chriilian  religions  were  freely  debated 
by  learned  men.  In  all  Mahometan  coun 
tries  it  is  death  to  make  a  profelyte,  or  to 
conceal  one.  Let  this  important  circum- 
ilance  be  changed,  and  let  a  free  intercourfe 
be  opened  between  Mahometans  and  ra 
tional,  that  is,  Unitarian  chriftians,  and  I 
fhall  have  no  doubt  with  reipect  to  the 
confequence. 

4.  Mahomet  began  with  converting  his 
own  family,  in  which  he  met  with  diffi 
culty,  though  they  were  interefted  in  his 
fuccefs,  and  afterwards  his  nearefl  relations 
derived  the  greater!  advantage  from  the 
fcheme.  On  the  contrary,  Chrill  does  not 
appear  to  have  addrefTed  himfelf  prrticularly 
cither  to  his  own  family,  or  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  country,  and  no  perfon  con- 
necled  with  him  ever  derived  any  advantage 
from  his  undertaking.  Two  of  his  brothers 

were 
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were  apoftles,  but  they  died  martyrs,  as  well 
as  moit  of  the  other  apoflles.  The  pofte- 
rity  of  Mofes  derived  no  advantage  from 
their  relation  to  him,  but  continued  in 
the  rank  of  common  Levites.  None  of 
Mahomet's  firft  followers  died  voluntary 
martyrs  to  their  faith  in  his  divine  mif- 
fioh.  To  riilc  one's  life  in  battle  with 
the  hope  of  victory,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  calmly  fubmitting  to  a  cruel 
death,  without  any  hope  but  in  a  future 
life. 

5.  That  the  divine  miffion  of  Mahomet 
was  firmly  believed,  and  pretty  early  too, 
may  be  accounted  for  without  fuppofing  it 
to  be  true.  His  own  family  and  acquaint 
ance  might  be  taken  by  his  aufterities  and 
confident  afTertions,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his 
enterprize  would  foon  give  them  a  notion 
that  he  had  the  countenance  of  heaven. 
His .  enthufiafm  would  pafs  for  infpira- 
tion,  and  at  length  he  might  even  himfelf 
imagine  that  a  particular  providence  at 
tended  him.  But  had  Mahomet  died  in 

I  3  battle, 
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Battle,  and  confequently  all  the  effects  of 
his  arms  had  ceaied,  where  wpul.d  have 
been  his  religion  ? 

The  religion  of  Chriffc  was  propagated 
jn  very  different  c  i  re  um  fiances.  No  man 
having  preteniions  to  a  divine  miffion, 
could  have  died  in  circumftances  more  un 
favourable  to  the  credit  of  it  than  he  did; 
and  yet  his  religion  gained  ground,  and 
notwithftanding  every  mode  of  opposition, 
js  firmly  believed,  in  3!!  revolutions  of  em 
pires,  by  thofe  who  derive  no  worldly  ad 
vantage  from  the  profefljon  pf  it  to  this 
day. 

Jt  fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  that  what  i$ 
moft  reputable  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
is  derived  from  the  Jewifli  and  chriflian  re- 
Jigions,  the  corruptions  of  which  he  began 
with  undertaking  to  reform  ;  and  he  had  a 
particular  advantage  in  addreffing  the  Arabs, 
as  the  defendants  of  Abraham.  His  doc 
trine  of  the  divine  unity,  gave  him  great  ad- 
yantage  over  the  generality  of  chriftians  of 
fhat  age,  who  had  moft  miferably  bewildered 

themfelye§ 
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themfelves  with  their  notions  of  a  trinity 
in  the  godhead,  of  which  it  was  impoffible 
that  they  fliould  give  any  rational  account. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  religion  of  In- 
dojlan  is  contained  in  written  books,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mofes,  and  may  be  of  as 
great,  or  greater,  antiquity,  and  that  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  it  is  no  lefs  firm 
than  that  of  Jews,  or  chriftians,  in  theirs. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fubjec"l. 

i.  The  books  which  contain  this  reli^ 
gion  are  not,  as  far  as  appears,  of  an  hiitori- 
cal  nature,  giving  an  account  of  miracles 
wrought  in  proof  of  the  divine  miffion  of 
thofe  who  wrote  them,  or  who  publimei 
the  religion  contained  in  them,  but  con- 
fifts  only  of  doctrines  concerning  God, 
the  creation,  the  deftination  of  the  human 
race,  &c.  and  in  themfelves  utterly  irra 
tional,  fo  that  every  thing  the  books  con 
tain  might  have  been  compofed  without 
any  fupernatural  afliftance.  And  there  is 
nothing  that  we  can  now  examine  by  the 
rules  of  hiftory  and  testimony.  Confe- 
•  I  4  quently, 
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quently  the  Veda's  cannot  be  brought  into 
companion  with  the  books  of  Moles,  the 
gofpels,  and  the  book  of  Adls. 

2.  "I  he  age  of   the   books  is  very  uncer 
tain,  as   there   has   not  yet  been  difcovered 
any  authentic  hiftory  of  the  country,    giv 
ing  an   account    of    the    authors   of   thofe 
books,  aud  continuing  the  hiftory  from  that 
time  to  the  prefent,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
the  books  of  Mofes. 

3.  The  religious  books  of  the  Hindoos 
are  confined   to  one  clais  of  people  in    the 
country,  who  fupport  their  rank  and  privi 
leges  by  keeping  the  common  people  in  ig 
norance  of  them.      It  is  even  death  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  for  perfons  of  a  lower 
can:   to  read  thofe  books,  or  to  hear  them 
j-ead  by  another  perion,  which  is  certa  nly  a 
very  fuipicious  circumilance.    And  though, 
£>y  this  means,  thofe  of  the  inferior  calls  are 
kept  in  fubjedion   to  their  fuperiors,   they 
are  all  taught  to  believe  that  they  are   of  a 
higher  rank,  and  greater  favourites  of  hea- 
yen,  than   the  reft  of  mankind  ;   that  they 
will  be   rewarded   for    their    adherence  to 
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their  religion,  and  punifhed  for  deferring 
it.  It  has  never  been  faid  that  the  faith  of 
the  lower  people  is  the  refult  of  />,gunyt 
and  conviction,  nor  do  the  Indians  attempt 
to  convert  other  people. 

4.  The  profeflbrs  of  this  religion  never 
fuffered  any  perfecution  for  it;  at  leaft  not 
in  times  in  which  the  evidence  of  it  was 
open  to  examination,  as  was  the  cafe  with 
chriftianity.  Their  faith,  therefore,  is  only 
like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
their  religions;  a  faith  founded  on  mere 
tradition,  and  having  the  fanction  o**  dark 
antiquity.  Let  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the 
Mahometans,  become  acquainted  with  our 
literature,  and  have  free  intercourfe  with 
unitarian  chriftians,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  refult  will  be  in  favour  of 
phriftianity. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  6cc. 
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iu  Ft 
LETTER        XII. 


Cf  the  Nature  of  Idolatry,  and  the 

ment  of  the  Heathens  to  if,  as  a  principal 
Caufe  of  then  hatred  of  Chrijlians. 

DEAR  SIR, 

"VT  O  U  acknowledge  that  cafes  may  be 
•*•  fuppofed,  in  which  the  moft  fufficient 
evidence  would  not  produce  its  natural  ef 
fect  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  numbers 
might  remain  unconvinced,  in  circum- 
fiances  in  which  we  think  that  we  our- 
felves  could  not  hefitate  to  declare  ourfelves 
converts  to  an  opinion.  YOU  are  fenuble 
that,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  we  either  do 
not  fufficiently  confider  the  difference  be 
tween  the  previous  ftate  of  our  minds  and 
that  of  tbTeirs,  or  that  we  do  not  place  our 
felves  precifely  in  the  fame  circumftances  ; 
and  that,  on  thefe  accounts,  it  muft  be  im- 
poffible  to  argue  juflly  from  the  perfuafion 

or 
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pr  feelings  of  any  one  man  to  thofe  of  any 
other.  But  you  wifh  to  know  more  par 
ticularly  than  I  have  hitherto  explained  it, 
what  was  the  adiual  (late  of  the  gentile 
World  in  general  with  refpect  to  chriftia- 
nity,  efpecially  in  what  manner  it  appears 
to  have  been  treated  by  thofe  who  did  not 
receive,  but  continued  to  oppofe  it;  and 
what  kind  of  objections  were  in  thofe  early 
ages  made  to  it. 

As  this  is  a  very  reafonable  requeft,  I 
mall  give  you  all  the  fatisfa&ion  in  my 
power  with  refped:  to  it ;  and  I  am  confi 
dent  that  a  juft  exhibition  of  thofe  ancient 
times  will  convince  you,  that  the  oppofi- 
tion  which  chriftianity  then  met  with, 
can  fupply  no  valid  argument  againft  it  at 
this  day.  The  objections  which  were  then 
made  to  chriftianity  were  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  they  can  have  no  weight  with  any 
modern  unbelievers ;  fo  that  if  it  had  been 
poffible  for  any  perfon  in  thofe  times  to 
have  enjoyed  the  fuperior  light  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  he  muft  have  been  amamed  of  al- 
moft  every  thing  which  was  alleged  againft 

the 
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the  gofpel  by  the  ancient  oppoiers  of  it. 
Indeed,  fo  very  abfurd  were  the  notions  of 
the  heathens,  philofophers  as  well  as  others, 
that  it  is  even  difficult  for  us  at  this  day  to 
fuppofe  they  could  ever  have  exifted,  at 
leaft  fo  generally,  as  univerfal  hiftory  mews 
that  they  did.  On  this  account,  though  I 
might  content  myfelf  with  {hewing  the 
fadi,  I  fhall  defcant  a  little  on  the  caufes 
of  it. 

So  little  connexion  do  \ve  fee,  or  Can 
imagine,  between  the  religious  ceremonies 
•cf  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (fuch  as  facri- 
ficeSj  proccffions,  games,  &c.)  and  the  wel 
fare  of  a  Jlate,  that  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourfelves  to  believe  that  any  men  of  fenfe 
could  ever  have  entertained  the  idea.  Yet 
nothing  was  fo  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  gentile  world  in  general. 

The  whole  fyflem  of  falfe  religion,  or 
idolatry,  arofe  from  the  notion  of  a  con 
nexion  between  good  or  bad  fortune,  and 
certain  adls,  or  ceremonies,  which,  for  fome 
reafon  or  other,  were  fuppofed  to  gain  the 
favour  or  incur  the  difpleafure  of  thofe  di- 
3  vinities 
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vinities  which  had  the  difpenfation  of  good 
or  evil  in  the  world. 

In  the  infant  ftate  of  the  world,  when 
the  true  caufes  of  things  were  not  known, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  /hould 
fix  upon  wrong,  ones ;  for  they  are  never 
eafy  without  imagining  fome  hypothefis 
for  every  phenomenon.  And  lince  the  befl 
concerted  plans  were  often  unfuccefsful,  for 
reafons  which  the  wifeft  men  could  not 
forefee  or  comprehend,  they  concluded  that 
befides  thofe  caufes  of  the  events  of  life, 
which  might  be  traced  to  the  power  and 
policy  of  men,  there  muft  be  other  and 
invifible  ones,  and  fuch  as  were  indepen 
dent  of  the  regular  operation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  We  may  fee  the  fame  propen- 
fity  among  ignorant  people  at  this  day, 
For  fuperftition  is  always  in  proportion  to 
ignorance.  But  whereas  the  ignorance  and 
fuperftition  of  the  prefent  day  have  no  re- 
fource  but  in  a  blind  fate,  or  capricious 
fortune,  refiding  in  they  know  not  what ; 
mankind  in  the  early  ages  fixed  upon  the 

great 
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great  vifible  objeds  in  nature,  fuch   as   the 
fun,  moon,  and  flars. 

Being  fenfible  of  their  power  in  fomc 
refpefts,  mankind  eafily  imagined  that  it 
extended  to  other  things  -3  and  this  influ 
ence  not  being  fubjecl:  to  any  known  regu 
lar  laws,  fo  that  events  might  be  predicted, 
or  guarded  againft,  they  concluded  that 
their  power  was  not  a  necejjliry  influence,  but 
a  voluntary  agency.  Then  concluding,  that 
there  mult  be  a  fentrent  and  intelligent 
principle  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  they 
might  eafily  go  on  to  imagine,  that  there 
was  afimilar  fentient  principle  in  the  earth, 
and  even  in  the  feparate  parts  of  it.  as  feas, 
rivers,  mountains,  &c.  alfo  in  animals,  and 
efpecially  in  man,  whofe  paffions  and  af 
fections  they  could  not  explain  by  what 
was  vifible  in  his  frame.  This  invifible 
principle  they  would  eafily  fuppofe  to  be, 
like  that  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  ineoirup- 
tible  and  immortal. 

In  this   train   of  thinking  mankind  were 
foon  provided  with  a  prodigious  number  of 

invisible 
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invifible  beings,  whofe  favour  it  behoved 
them  to  court,  and  '  whofe  difpleafure  they 
had  to  avoid.  And  profperous  or  adverfe 
events  having  actually  followed  certain  ac 
tions,  they  would  naturally  imagine  that 
the  fame  actions,  or  others  fimilar  to  them, 
had  an  influence  with  the  beings  who  had 
the  power  over  thofe  events. 

This  mental  procefs  was  not  peculiar  to 
ancient  times.     We  fee  the  fame  thing  in. 
the  practice  of  many  gameflers   now,   who 
will   even   imagine  that  good  or  bad   for-  ' 
tune   depends    upon   a   particular  place  at 
the  table,  and  that  it  may  be  changed  by 
turning  round  their  chair,   &c.   and  when 
once  any  opinion,  though  of  this  moft  ridi 
culous  kind,  has  got  the  fanclion  of  general 
belief,  on  however  inefficient  grounds,  it 
is  not  eafily   eradicated.     For  if  the   ex 
pected  event  do  not  follow  the  ufual  cir- 
cumftances,  the  blame   will  be  laid  on  a 
thoufand   unperceived   caufes,  rather    than 
it  will  be  fuppofed  that-  thofe  circumftances 
had  no   real   tendency  to  produce  the  de- 
lired  effecl.     Confequently  the  fame  things 

will 
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will  continue  to  be  practifed  with  the  fame 
expectations,  and    a    fingle  coincidence   of 
the  ufual  preliminary  preparations  with  the 
expected  event  will  be  talked  of,  and  mag 
nified,    while    numberlefs    failures   will    be 
forgotten,    or    accounted    for.       And    the 
Ion  er  any  fuperftitious  rite  had  been  prac- 
tifed,    the  more  would   its   efficacy   be  de 
pended  up  -n,  and  the  lefs  regard  would  be 
paid  to  the  cafes  in  which  it  had  failed. 

From  fuch  caufes  as  thefe,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  the  age  of  Chrift  and  the 
apoftles,  the  religious  cuftoms  of  the  hea 
then  world  had  got  the  firmed  hold  on  the 
minds  of  men.  No  perfon  was  able  to 
trace  the  origin  of  any  rite  of  importance; 
fo  that  the  veneration  beftowed  on  every 
thing  that  was  ancient  was  attached  to 
them  ;  and  it  was  t,  ken  for  granted,  that 
the  well  being  of  all  ftates  abfolutely  de 
pended  upon  the  obfervance  of  the  religious 
rites  which  had  been  from  time  immemo 
rial  pra'lifed  in  them. 

Ht:nce  every  perton  who  fuggefred  an 
idea  of  the  infignificance  of  fuch  things, 

and 
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and  much  more  one  who  protefted  againft 
them,  was  confidered  as  a  dangerous  mem 
ber  of  fociety,  and  treated  as  an  aihfift  ; 
becaufe  he  was  an  enemy  to  fuch  gods  as 
his  fellow-citizens  acknowledged,  and  pro 
moted  the  difcontinuance  of  thofe  rites  on 
which,  in  their  opinion,  the  fafety  of  the 
commonwealth  depended. 

On    thefe   principles,    and    without    any 
farther  enquiry,  fuch  a  perfon  was  thought 
unworthy  of  protection,    or  of  life.     Con- 
fequently  chriftians,   as  diilenters  from  the 
eftablimed    worihip,    were   hated,    fo    that 
the  very  name   was  fufficient   to  condemn 
them,   and    the  moil    patriotic    magiltrates 
thought  it  their  duty  to  exterminate  them. 
Such  was  the  prejudice  againft  chriftianity 
on  this  account  only,    that  it  was   though' 
unnecellary   to  enquire  into  the  ground  of 
their  faith  ;  and   perfons   of  the  moft  ex 
cellent  characters  in  other  refpects,  and  of 
the  moil:   cultivated  minds,  fuch  as  Trajan, 
Pliny,     and    Marcus     Aurelius,    made    no 
fcruple  to  condemn  to  death,   and   even   to 
torture,  all  who  only  acknowledged  them- 
felves  to  be  chriftians. 

PART  II,  K  It 
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It  was,  however,  the  belief  of  all  th- 
ancient  heathens,  that  different  kinds  of 
worfhip  were  proper  for  different  people; 
Indeed,  they  could  not  but  fee  that  differ 
ent  nations  had  been  profperous,  notwith- 
fbnding  their  different  religions ;  and  there 
fore  the  greateffc  conquerors  tolerated  the 
nations  that  were  fubjeift  to  their  empire 
in  their  peculiar  rites.  On  this  principle 
the  Jews  had  obtained  a  toleration  for 
themfelves,  wherever  they  were  difperfed 
through  the  Roman  empire  ;  and^  under 
the  idea  that  chriftianity  was  a  fed:  among 
the  Jevvs,  this  was  alfo  for  a  long  time 
tolerated  by  the  Romans.  But  as  foon  as, 
by  the  increafe  of  proielytes,  the  nature  of 
chriftianity  began  to  be  perceived,  and  the 
national  religion  was  apprehended  to  be  in 
danger  from  it,  the  moil  violent  meafures 
were  taken  to  exterminate  it.  The  fame, 
iio  doubt,  would  have  been  the  cafe  with 
judaifm,  if  the  progiefs  of  it  had  been 
equally  alarming. 

We  perceive  the  extreme  Veneration  for 
the  ancient  cuftoms  of  nations,  and  the  of 
fence  ihac  was  taken  at  chriflianity,  as  a 

novel 
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religion,  upon  all  occalions.  Celfus 
upbraids  the  Jewifh  chriftians  with  de- 
ferting  the  law  of  their  country*.  c<  The 
"  Jews/'  he  fays,  "  have  a  law  of  their 
"  own,  and  do  right  to  obferve  it,  becaufe 
"  different  laws  have  been  framed  by  dif- 
"  ferent  people*  and  it  is  fit  that  thofe 
"  things  mould  be  obferved  which  have 
"  been  eftablifhed  by  public  authority  -)-." 
Julian  alfo  thought  more  favourably  of  the 
Jews  than  of  the  chriftians,  becaufe  the 
former  had  facrifices,  and  priefts,  &c.  in 
common  with  the  gentiles  J.  This  was  a 
popular  argument  againft  chriftiansj  their 
cuftoms  being  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 
different  from  thofe  of  all  other  people. 

The  ancient  religions  being  eftablifhed 
by  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  obferved,  chriftianity  was  confidered 
as  an  illegal  thing,  and  the  affemblies  of 
chriftians  not  being  authorized  by  law,  all 
thofe  who  frequented  them  were  conli- 

*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  321. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  325.         J  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p,  87. 
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dered  as  liable  to  punifhment  on  that  ac 
count  only  j  and  affembling  in  fecret  was 
always  thought  dangerous  in  well  regu 
lated  ftates.  Celfus  objects  to  chriftians 
their  holding  fecret  aiTemblies,  contrary  to 
law  *. 

On  this  account,  chriftians,  not  denying, 
but  avowing,  thefe  practices,  were  coniidered 
as  obnoxious  to  the  law.  Among  others 
Athenagoras  complains  that  chriftians  were 
perfecuted  for  the  name  only  -f- ;  and  when 
a  man  was  thought  well  of  on  other  ac 
counts,  it  was  an  objection  to  him  that  he 
was  a  chriftian.  According  to  Tertullian, 
it  was  ufual  with  them  to  fay,  fuch  a  one 
is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  a  chriftian  J. 

That  the  heathens  really  believed  that 
the  welfare  of  the  ftate  depended  upon  the 
obfervance  of  their  ancient  religious  cere 
monies,  and  that  public  calamities  were  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  omiffion  of  them,  there  is 
the  moft  abundant  evidence.  I  fhall  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  proofs,  fuch  as  will 

*  Larclner's  Testimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  322. 

f  Ibid,  vol.2-   p.  185.  %  Ibid.  vol.  z>  p.  389. 
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mew  that  not  the  vulgar  only,  but  the  mod 
enlightened  of  the  heathens,  and  perfons  in 
the  higheft  authority,  held  the  fame  opi 
nion,  and  that  they  confidered  chriftians  as 
the  caufe  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  empire. 
JVlaximin,   in  one  of  his  refcripts,  fpeaking 
of  the  hurricanes  and  earthquakes   of  thofe 
times,  fays,  "  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
"  know  that  all  thefe,  and  worfe  calamities, 
ft  have  heretofore  often  happened,  and  that 
"  they  have  befallen  us  becaufe  of  the  per-' 
"  nicious  error  and  empty  vanity  of  thefe 
"  execrable  men,  which  has  fo  fpread,  as  to 
"  cover  almofl  the  whole  earth  with  mame 
"  and  dimonour*".     Porphyry,  a  philofo- 
pher,   who  wrote  againfl  chriftianity,   faid, 
"  fince  Jefus   has  been  honoured,  none  has 
"  received    any   public    benefit   from    the 
"  Godsf". 

When  fome  of  the  fenators  petitioned  the 
emperors  Valentinian,  Theodolius,  and  Ar- 
cadius,  to  replace  the  altar  of  victory  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  door  of  the  fenate- 

*  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p,  307,  t  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  184. 
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houfe,  th'ey  faid,  in  the  perfon  of  Rome, 
"  This  Way  of  wormip  has  brought  all  the 
*'  world  into  obedience  to  my  laws.  Thefe 
<(  rites  drove  Hanibal  from  my  walls,  and 
"  the  Gauls  from  the  capitol  V  It  was 
more  particularly  imagined  that  the  public 
welfare  depended  upon  the  vef^al  virgins-j-. 

Zozimus,  a  heathen  hiftorian,  fays,  that 
**  from    the   time   of  the   public   facrifices 
'•*  ceafing,   and   all    other   things    received 
*'  from   ancient    tradition  being  neglected, 
"  the  Roman  empire  has  gradually  declined 
*'  till  it  has  become  the  habitation  of  barba- 
"  rians  J,  &c."   Alfo,  (peaking  of  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  empire,  during  the  obfervance 
of  the  fecular  games,  he  fays,  "  in  the  third 
««  confulmip  of  Conftantine  and   Licinus, 
'«  the  term  of  an  hundred  and  ten  years  was 
"  compleated,  when   the  feftival  ought  to 
"  have  been  obferved  according  to  cuftom  ; 
"  but  not  having  been  then  obferved,  there 

«?  was  a  neceffity  that  affairs  mould  fink  inta 

' 

*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  4.  p.  381. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  383,         t  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  263. 

"  the 
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*f  the  diftrefs    and    mifery    in   which    they 
4f  now  are*." 

Libanius,  a  diftinguifhed  heathen  philo- 
fopher  of  the  fourth  century,  fpeaking  of 
the  facrifices  which  were  then  permitted  at 
Rome,  but  fupprcfied  in  other  places,  fays, 
"  if  in  the  facrifices  there  performed  confifts 
*'  the  {lability  of  the  empire"  (which  he  took 
for  granted)  '•  it  ought  to  be  reckoned 
"beneficial  to  facriiice  every  where -j-." 
Again,  "  neither,"  fays  he,  "  is  it  at  Rome 
V  only  that  the  liberty  of  facrificing  re- 
'*  mains,  but  alfo  in  the  city  of  Serapis, 
"  that  great  and  populous  city"  (meaning 
Alexandria)  "  which  has  a  multitude  of 
"  temples,  by  which  it  renders  the  plenty 
f*  of  Egypt  common  to  all  men.  This 
"  plenty  is  the  work  of  the  Nile.  The  city, 
f  therefore,  celebrates  the  Nile,  and  per^- 
"  fuades  him  to  rife,  and  overflow  the  fields. 
*?  If  thefe  rites  were  not  performed,  when 
Nf4  and  by  whom  they  ought,  he  would  not 
.'*  dp  fo,  which  they  themfelves  feem  to  be 

'•  Ibid,  vol.4,  p.  241.         f- Ibid,  vol.4,  p.  i.iS. 

K4  "feniible 
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"  fenfible  of,  who  willingly  abolifh  fuch 
-"  things,  but  do  not  abolifh  thefe,  but 
•"  permit  the  river  to  enjoy  his  ancient 
"  rights,  for  the  fake  of  the  benefit  he 
"  affords  *."  The  temple  and  ftatue  of 
Serapis  being  at  length  demolished,  it  was 
given  out  by  the  heathens,  that  the  Nile 
\vould  no  longer  flow.  Neverthelefs,  it 
rofe  the  next  year  to  its  ufual  height  f. 

When  Rhadagaifus,  a  Goth,  invaded  the 
Roman'  empire,  the  Pagans  gave  out  that 
they  could  not  withftand  fuch  an  enemy, 
who  had  the  affiftancqof  the  gods,  to  whom 
he  facrifked  every  day •,  whereas  they  had 
no  help,  fince  their  gods  and  their  rites  were 
banifhed.  The  chriftian  religion,  they  faid, 
had  quite  ruined  the  ihte,  and  brought 
them  into  that  miferable  condition.  This 
barbarian,  however,  was  conquered,  and  in, 
a  moft  complete  manner.  Afterwards  Rome 
did  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  but 
he  was  a  chriftian,  and  the  Romans  found 
him  to  be  a  merciful  cpnqueror  ^.  Not- 

*  Lardner'sTeftimonies,vol.4.  p.  149. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  409.         \  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  428. 

z  with/landing 
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withftanding  all  this,  the  Pagans  ftill  attri 
buted  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  to 
the  prcgrefs  of  chriftianity ;  and  in  anfvver 
fo  this,  Auftin  wrote  his  famous  book  De 
Chit  ate  DeL 

In  confequence  of  the  heathens  afcribing 
alj  profperous  events  to  the  favour  of  their 
gods,  they  confidered  temporal  profperity  as 
a  proof  of  their  power,  and  therefore  natu 
rally  concluded  that  religion  to  be  a  bad  one, 
which  expofed  its  votaries  to  temporal  evils. 
Hence  Celfus  objects  to  chriftians  their  not 
being  delivered  by  (Jhrift  when  they  were 
condemned  to  death  *.  Hence,  alfo,  aroie 
part  of  the  prejudice  againft  Chrift  himfelf, 
viz.  his  being  put  to  death  ^  independent  of 
the  mode  of  his  death,  which  marked  him 
to  be  a  low  and  mean  character.  Celfus,  in 
particular,  did  not  fail  to  object  to  chriftians 
the  miferable  death  of  Chrift  f. 

Many  of  the  heathens,  inftead  of  admir 
ing  the  courage  of  the  chriftian  martyrs,  as 
dying  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  reproached  them 
for  their  folly  and  obftinacy  on  that  account. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  323.  t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  317. 
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Porphyry,  alluding  to  chriftians,  fpeaks  of 
them  as  ?'  mean  people,  who  having  em- 
"  braced  rules  different  from  their  former 
*'  way  of  life,  would  endure  to  be  torn  limb 
"  from  limb,  rather  than  return  to  their  old 
"  courfe*."  Tertullian  {hews  how  incon- 
fiftently  the  heathens  reafoned  on  this  fuh- 
jeft,  who  could  allow  that  to  die  for  one's 
country  was  honourable,  but  could  think 
that  to  die  for  God  and  truth  was  reproach 
ful  and  difhonourablef . 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  with  Lardner, 
on  this  occafion,  that  certainly  men  who 
were  fo  much  defpifed  and  hated,  and 
who  were  expofed  to  fo  much  mifery  in 
confequence  of  being  chriftians,  mud  have 
thought  that  they  had  good  reaibns  for 
becoming  fuch  ;  and  fince  many  of  them  were 
men  of  good  undemanding  in  other  refpects, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  take  proper  pains  to 
enquire  into  the  ground  of  that  faith  to 
which  they  facrinced  fo  much. 

I  am,   Sir,  &c. 

*  Lardncr's  Teflirnonics,  vol.  3.  p.  in?.. 
t  Jbid-   vc;I.  2.    p. 1 76. 
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LETTER      XIII, 

Attachment  of  the  Heathens  to  their  Re 
ligion  more  particularly  proved. 

. 
DEAR  SIR, 

ABSURD  as  the  heathen  religion  was, 
there  is  the  moil  indifputable  evidence 
of  feveral  of  the  vvifeft  of  the  heathens,  long 
after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  being  the 
moft  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  efpecially  of 
thjiir  practifing  the  rites  of  divination  pre- 
fcribed  by  it,  whenever  they  wifhed  to  pry 
into  futurity.  This  was  always  a  great  ar 
ticle  in  the  heathen  religions  ;  and  the  pro- 
mi  fes  they  held  out  of  giving  men  informa 
tion  of  this  kind  was,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the 
greateft  inducements  to  follow  them.  Nor 
mail  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  confider- 
how  many  perfons,  of  whofe  good  fenfe  in 
other  refpects,  better  things  might  be  expect  - 

3  cd> 
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cd,  do  even  now  fecretly  liften  to  the  idle  tales 
of  the  lowefl  fortune-tellers,  and  what  num 
bers  never  fail  to  flock  to  any  perfon  who 
gives  out  the  mofl  abfurd  public  advertife- 
rnent  for  this  purpofe.  In  all  thefe  things 
the  philofophers  of  antiquity,  who  might 
have  been  expelled  to  know  better,  did  little 
or  nothing,  as  Lardner  obferves,  to  improve 
the,  fentiments  of  mankind;  but,  on  the 
the  contrary,  they  confirmed  the  prejudices 
of  the  common  people,  and  made  them 
Ml  worfe  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
been*. 

Philofophers  gave  credit  to  all  the  Pytha 
gorean  fables  -]-,  and  in  particular  entertained 
the  moft  ridiculous  idea  of  mfpiration,  and  of 
an  intercourfe  between  the  gods  and  men. 
This  fuperftition  and  credulity,  Dr.  Lardner 
apprehends  to  have  been  the  common  difpo- 
fition  of  the  heathen  people,  of  all  ranks, 
high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned  J.  It 
does  not  appear,  he  obferves,  that  Pliny, 

*  Lardner's  Testimonies,  vol.  3.  p.  276. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  275.         t  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  235. 

or 
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or  Tacitus,  entertained  any  doubt  about  the 
ancient  worfhip,  or  ever  enquired  into  the 
truth  of  chriflianity  *. 

Pliny  was  an  augur,  and  greatly  valued 
the   office.       Every   Roman    emperor    was 
Pontifex   maximus.     Marcus    Aurelius    was 
introduced  into  the  college  of  priefls   called 
Salti,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  was  com 
plete  matter  of  all  the  rules  of  the  order,  fo 
as  to  be  able  to  difcharge,  himfelf,  the  func 
tions   of  that   priefthood.     It  is    probable, 
therefore,  that  he  gained  in  his  childhood  a 
deep  tinfture  of  fuperilition,  which  grew  up 
with  him,  and  was  retained  by  him  after 
wards.     He  was  indeed,  extremely  fuperfti- 
tious,  and  a  rigid  perfecutor  j  and  he  difliked 
the  chriftians  becaufe  they  outdid  the  Stoics 
in  bearing  pain  and  death -f-. 

Julian,  another  philofophical  emperor^ 
was  fo  fuperftitious,  that  it  was  commonly 
faid,  that  if  he  returned  victorious  from  the 
Perfian  expedition,  the  race  of  bulls  would 
be  extirpated  by  his  facrifices ;  and  the 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  67.  flbid.  vol.  2.  p.  169. 
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multitude  of  them  was  fo  great,  that  His 
foldiers  were  often  difordered  by  their  ex 
cels  in  eating  and  drinking  at  them*.  On 
afeftival  to  the  honour  of  Venus,  he  walked 
in  the  proceffion  with  lewd  women,  and 
others  of  the  worft  of  chara&ers,  followed 
by  his  horfe  and  guards -f-.  Sacrificing  oh 
fome  occafion  to  Mars,  and  the  omens  not 
being  favourable,  he  called  Jupiter  to  wit- 
nefs,  that  he  would  never  more  offer  a  fa- 
crifice  to  Mars  J. 

That  the  dodrine  of  demons^  and  of  their 
intercourfe  with  men,  and  alfo  that  of  the 
gods  in  general,  and  the  notion  of  injpira- 
tion  by  them,  really  obtained  among  the 
heathens,  long  after  the  promulgation  of 
chriftianity,  abfurd  as  all  modern  philo- 
fophers  will  think  them  to  be,  there  is  the 
moil  abundant  evidence.  Damafcius  wrote 
that,  "  the  wife  of  Hierocles  became  pof- 
"  fefled,  and  as  the  demon  would  not  be 
"  perfuaded  to  depart  by  good  words,  his 

*  Lardncr's  Teftimonies,  vol.  4.  p.  26. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  32.  \  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  27. 

"  difciplc 
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ri  difciple  Theofebius  compelled  him  by  an 
"  oath,  though  he  did  not  underftand  ma- 
*'  gic,  or  theurgy;  but  he  adjured  him  by 
"  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  the  god  of  the 
"  Hebrews  ;  whereupon  the  demon  de- 
"  parted,  crying  out,  that  he  reverenced 
"  the  gods,  and  him  in  particular*."  This, 
?.dds  Dr.  Lardner,  is  a  ftory  of  a  gentile 
philofopher,  told  by  a  gentile  hiitorian. 

Marinus,  fpeakingof  Proclus,  fays,  "  how 
"  dear  he  was  to  the  goddefs,  the  prefident 
*'  of  philofophy"  (meaning  Minerva)  "  ap- 
"  peared  from  the  great  progrefs  that  he 
"  made  in  that  ftudy,  to  which  he  had 
«'  been  directed  by  the  goddefs  herfelf-f-." 
Among  other  fuperftitions  of  this  Proclus^ 
Marinus  fays,  that  once  a  month  he  puri 
fied  himielf,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  J.  Of  Ardefius,  Eu* 
napius  fays,  "  that  he  became  little  inferior 
"  to  his  mailer  Jamblichus,  fetting  aiidc 

*•  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  284.  f  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  291. 

t  Ibid,  vol.  4.  p.  293. 

"  the 
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"  the  infpiration  which  belonged   fo  Jam- 
"  blichus  *." 

As   It  was  imagined  that  the  gods -had: 
the  knowledge  of  future  events,   and  often: 
communicated  it   to  men  in  their  oracles, 
and   by  other  modes  of  divination,   it   was 
pretended   that,   among   other  thirds,    the 
progrefs    of  chriftianity    (which    was    cer 
tainly  a  moil  interesting  event  to  the   hea 
then    world    in    general)    was    foretold   by 
them.     Eunapius,    fpeaking  of  the   philo- 
fopher  Antonine,    fays,    "    At  that  time  he 
*'  was  not  accounted  more  than  a  man,  and 
*'  converfed  among   men  ;  yet   he   foretold 
"  to  all  his  difciples,    that  after  his  death 
"  there  would  be  no  temples,   but  that  the 
"  magnificent  and  facred  temple  of  Serapis 
tf  would  be  laid  in  ruinous  heaps,  and  that 
f*  fabulous   confufion   and  unformed   dark- 
"  nefs  would  tyrannize  over  the  beft  parts 
"  of  the  earth,   all  which    things   time  has 
"  brought  to   pafs,  and   his  prediction  has 

*  Lardner's  Teflimonics,  vol.  4.  p.  194. 

*'  obtained 
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(t  obtained  the  credit  of  an  oracle  *."  It 
was  generally  believed  among  the  heathens, 
that  there  was  an  oracle  which  declared 
that  the  chriftian  religion  would  continue 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  years  i  and 
many  were  converted  when  they  found  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  that  oracle  -j-. 

The -nioft  remarkable  thing  in  the  hif- 
tbry  of  paganifm,  after  chriftianity  came  to 
be  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  a  folemn  confulration,  and 
divination,  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  in 
the  year  374,  to  find  out  who  mould  fuc» 
ceed  the  Emperor  Valens  J.  They  were 
extremely  uneafy  at  the  great  progrefs  of 
chriftianity,  and  were  very  defirous  that  the 
next  emperor  might  be  an  heathen.  This 
con&ltation  being  difcovered,  thofe  who 
were  concerned  in  it,  and  efpecially  Maxi- 
mus,  who  had  been  a  great  favourite  of 
Julian,  were  put  to  death  §. 

*  Ibid,  vol.4,  p.  195.          t    Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  421. 
%  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  353. 

§  That  the  reader  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  nature 

of  this  folemn  divination,  at  which  the  graveft  of  the  hea- 

PART  II.  L  then 
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The  true  fpirit  of  the  heathen  religion, 
as  held  by  the  moft  eminent  philofophers 
in  this  age,  may  be  feen  in  a  flory  concern 
ing  this  ;M-aximus,  related  by  Eunapius, 

then  philofophers  afliftcd,  I  (hall  copy  the  following  ac 
count  of  it  by  Ammianus  Klarcellinus  :  "•  A  tripod  made 
*'  of  laurel  was  artificially  prepared,  and  confecrated,  with. 
•"  certain  prescribed  fecret  charms  and  invocations.     It 
"was  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  perfumed 
*'  with  Arabian  fpices.     The  charger  upon  which  it  was 
<J  fet,  had  upon  its  utmoft  brim  the  four  and  twenty  let- 
<l  ters  of  the  alphabet,  neatly  engraved,  and  fet  at  due.dif- 
"  tances  from  each  other.     Then  a  perfon  clad  in  linen 
"  veftments,  with  linen  focks  upon  his  feet,  and  a  fuitabl? 
*"'  covering  upon  his  head,  came  in  with  laurel  branches 
*'  in  his  hands,  and,  after  fome  myflic  charms  performed, 
"  he  fhook  a  ring,  hanging  at  a  curtain,  about  the  edge  of 
<v  the  charger;  which,  jumping  up  and  down,  fell  upon 
"  fuch  and  fuch  letters  of  the  alphabet,  where  it  feemed 
"  'to  May  ;    the  prieft  alfo  then  compofing  certain  heroic 
<l  verfes,  in  ani'wer  to  the  int?rrog;ttories  that  had   been 
'•  propofed:     The  letters  which  the  ring  pointed  out  in 
4 'this  cafe  were  four,  0EOA,  which  being  put  together 
*'  compofed  thefe  twa  fyllables,  TUEOD  ;  whereupon  one 
"  that  ftood  by  prefently  cried  out,  that  the  oracle  plainly 
"  intended  Tbcodorus.     Nor  did  we  make  any  farther 
41  enquiries,  being  all  well  fatisfied  that  he  was  the  perfon 
M  intended."     Lardner's  Tcflimonies.  vol.-  4.  p.  354.. 

' 
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who  fays  that,  "  SOOQ  after  Julian's  arrival 
"  at  Constantinople,  he  fent  a  meffenger 
**  with  letters  to  Maximus  and  Chryfan- 
"  thius,  inviting  them  to  come  to  him. 
*c  They  thought  proper  to  afk  council  of 
"  the  gcds,  but  the  omens  Which  they  re- 
"  ceived  were  difcouraging  ;  whereupon 
**  Chryfanthius  plainly  told  Maximus,  there 
"  could  be  no  thoughts  of  going  to  feek  pre- 
"  ferment.  We  muft  ftay  where  we  are. 
"  Perhaps  it  may  be  needful  for  us  to  hide 
"  ourfelves.  On  the  contrary,  Maximus 
"  faid,  we  are  not  to  content  ourfelves 
*&  with  a  fmgle  refufal;  we  ought  rather 
"  to.  force  the  gods  till  they  give  us  a  fa- 
"  vourable  an  Aver  fuited  to  our  wifhes. 
"  Ghryilmthius  replied  that>  he  dared  not 
'*  .difobey  the  firft  admonitions  which  had 
*'  been  received,  and  went  away.  Maxi- 
"  mus  renewed  his  enquiries  till  he  ob- 
"  tained  fueh  an  anfwer  as  he  wanted*." 

Innumerable  other  things  might   be  re 
lated  of  many  of  the  heathen  philofophers, 

*  Lnrdncr's  Teflimonics,  vol.  4.  p.  370. 

L  a  equal 
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equal  to  any  thing  in  the  Popifh  legends. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  fuperftitiori 
and  credulity.  Far,  therefore,  is  it  from 
being  true,  as  fome  moderns,  and  efpecially 
Mr.  Gibbon,  have  pretended,  that  the  be 
lief  in  paganifm  was  nearly  worn  out,  and 
that  it  was  an  eafy  thing  for  chriftianity  to 
ilep  in,  and  take  its  place. 

At  this  day  good  fenfe  teaches  men 
toleration  with  refpecl:  to  religion,  and 
apprehends  no  inconvenience  from  it  to 
the  ftate.  But  confidering  the  notions 
and  maxims  which  we  have  feen  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  wifeft  of  the  hea 
thens,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  were 
no  friends  to  toleration,  but,  from  princi 
ple,  the  moft  rigid  perfecutors.  This  was 
the  cafe  with  thofe  who,  in  other  refpects, 
were  the  very  belt  of  the  emperors.  But 
they  really  thought  that  they  were  pro 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by  the 
extermination  of  chriftians  out  of  it. 

Trajan,  juftly  celebrated  for  his  wifdom 

and  juftice  in  other  refpedts,   was  a  perfe- 

cutor  of  the  chriftians.     His  edict  againft 

i  them 
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them  was  never  abrogated  till  the  time  of 
Conftantine  -,  and  according  to  this,  every 
prefident  of  a  province  was  obliged  to  pro 
nounce  fentence  of  death  upon  all  who 
were  brought  before  them,  and  acknow 
ledged  themfelves  to  be  chriftians  *. 

The  elegant  and  philofophical  Pliny 
thought  that  thofe  who  obftinately  refufed 
to  facrifice  to  the  gods  were  juflly  de- 
ferving  of  death  ;  though  he  acknowledges, 
that  when  he  had  made  enquiry  by  tor 
ture,  of  fome  who  had  abandoned  the  pro- 
feffion  of  chriftianity,  he  could  not  find 
that  they  were  guilty  of  any  thing  elfe; 
and  that,  in  their  private  afTemblies,  they 
bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  the  practice 
of  virtue. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  moft  phijofophical 
of  the  emperors,  and  who  is  famed  for  his 
moderation,  was  a  more  blotted  heathen 
than  Trajan,  and  a  more  violent  perfecutor 

of  the  chriftians, 

' 
*  Lardcer's  Teflimonies,  vol.  3.  p..  341. 

L  2  Hiero- 
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Hierocles,  who  wrote  again  ft  the  chrif- 
tians,  was  himfelf  a  perfecutor,  and  an  ad- 
vifer  of  perfecution  *.  When  he  was  pre 
fect  of  Alexandria,  he  infulted,  in  the 
groiTefl  manner,  fome  chriftians  who  were 
brought  before  him,  though  they  were  per- 
fons  of  great  gravity  ;  and  he  delivered  fome 
nuns  to  the  bawds  for  the  purpofe  of  profli- 
tution  -f-. 

Julian  wanted  no  good-will  to  extirpate 
chriftianity,  but  he  had  feen  the  little  ef- 
fe£t  of  the  more  violent  kind  of  perfecution 
In  the  former  reigns,  when  chriitians  were 
far  Jefs  numerous  than  they  were  in  his 
time.  He  did  not  chufe,  therefore,  to 
adopt  the  fame  meafures,  but  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  mewing  his  malevolence 
to  chriflianity,  and  the  profeffors  of  it,  in 
every  method  that  he  thought  fafe,  and  like^ 
ly  to  be  fuccefsful.  Lardner  truly  obferves> 
that  he  was  intent  upon  extirpating  chrif- 


*  Lardaer's  Teftimonies,  vol.  3.  p.  237. 
u  f  Ibid.  vol.  3c  p.  241. 
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tianity  with  the  greateft  difpatch  ;  and  that, 
with  all  his  pretenfions  to  right  reafon,  and 
all  his  profeffions  of  humanity,  moderation, 
tendcrnefs,  and  equity,  he  has  not  efcaped 
the  j  uft  imputation  of  being  a  perfecutor*. 
In  his  letter  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  Ju 
lian  fays,  "  It  concerns  me  extremely,  that 
<f  all  the  gods  are  defpifed  -)-."  Libanius, 
fpeaking  of  the  feverities  of  former  reigns, 
fays,  that  "  Julian  diffented  from  thofe 
"  who  had  pra&ifed  fuch  things,  as  not 
se  obtaining  the  .end  aimed  at,  and  that  he 
"  was  fenfible  that  no  benefit  was  to  be 
**  expe&ed  from  fuch  violence.  Confider- 
"  ing,  therefore,  thefe  things,  and  that 
"  their  affairs  had  been  increafed  by  flangh- 
"  ters,  he  declined  what  he  could  not  ap- 
t(  prove  of  +."  He  connived,  however,  at 
a  tumult,  in  which  George,  the  Arian  bi- 
fhop  of  Alexandria,  was  murdered,  and  he 
banimed  Athanafius,  Eleufis  of  Cyzicum, 
and  Titus  of  Boftra,  all  bifhops  of  great 
diftinclion,  on  very  flight  pretences  §.  He 

*  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  1 10.  f  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  i  oo. 

$  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  134.  $  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  i  j  o. 
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not  only  deprived  cbriftians  of  magiftracies, 
and  all  honourable  diftindions,  but  like- 
wife,  it  is  faid,  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
fhip*.  But  what  particularly  diftinguiflies 
his  reign  is,  his  forbidding  all  chriftians 
the  benefit  of  human  literature.  "  This," 
feys  Ammianus,  a  heathen  Kiftorian,  "  was 
"  an  unmerciful  law,  and  ought  for  ever  to 
"  be  buried  in  filence,  which  forbids  chrif- 
"  tians  to  teach  grammar  or  rhetoric  f/* 

As  a  reafon  for  this  law,  Julian,  in  an 
ironical  manner,  unworthy  of  a  prince,  al 
leged  that  it  was  abfurd  to  teach  the  hea-> 
then  writers,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
efpoufe  their  religion.  With  the  fame 
cruel  fneer  he  ftripped  the  church  of  EdefTa 
of  its  wealth,  faying,  that  chriftianity  pro- 
mifed  th£  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor. 

That  Julian  would  have  extirpated  chrif 
tianity,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  evi 
dent  from  what  he  fays  of  the  books  which 
bad  belonged  to  George,  the  Arian  biihop, 

*  Lanlner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  4.  p.  39. 
i  Rid.  vol.  4.  p.  178. 
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mentioned  before,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
feized  for  his  own  ufe.  Writing  on  the 
fubjedl  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,  he  fays, 
**  he  had  a  large  number  of  books,  many  phi- 
-*'  lofophical  and  rhetorical,  and  alfo  many 
"  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  impious 
•"  Galileans,  which  I  could  wifh  to  have  ut£er- 
"  lydeftroyed  j  but  left  books  of  value  fliould 
"  be  deftroyed  with  them,  let  thofe  alfo  be 
"  carefully  fought  for  *."  Damafcius, 
Lardner  obferves,  appears  to  have  approved 
of  any  attempts  againft  chriftians,  and  the 
chriftian  religion  -J-. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  all  the  per- 
fecution  of  chriftians,  which  from  the  de 
cree  of  Nero  was  never  wholly  intermitted, 
no  heathen  philofopher  ever  pleaded  the 
caufe  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which 
was  grofsly  violated  in  their  perfons  ; 
though  Libanius  commended  Jovian  for 
his  toleration  of  the  Pagans.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  moft  evident,  that  the  hea 
thens  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  ex- 

*  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  304.  -f  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  304. 
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tirpate  the  chriffcian  religion,  but  were  not 
able  to  do  it. 

We  fhall  the  lefs   wonder  at  the  unbelief 
of  the  moft   learned  adversaries  of  chriftia- 
nity,   and  of  the  unrelenting  violence  with 
which  they  peffecuted  the  chriftians,  when 
we-confider  how  ignorant  they  were  of  the 
principles   of  chriftianity.      Lardner  juftly 
obferves  that,  though  we  have  fo  many  let 
ters  of  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  and  other  learned 
men,  his  co temporaries,  and  it  appears  from 
his  own  evidence,   that  chriftians  were  nu 
merous  in  Bythinia,  the  province  in  which 
he  refided,  he   never  mentions  to  them  the 
fubjecl:  of  chriftianity  * ;  fo  that  it  is  moil 
probable,  he  had  never  had  the  curiofity  even 
to  look  into  their  books.     The  fame  is  pro 
bable  alfp  concerning  Marcus    Aurelius-f-. 
This  emperor,    fays,    "  from  Diognetus    I 
"  learned   not    to   bufy   myfelf  about   vain 
"  things,    nor    to   give   credit   to   wonder- 
"  workers,  ftories  of  incantations,  expelling 
€f  demons,  and  fuch  like  things  J."     Of  Li-. 

*  Laranere  Teftirponies,  vol.  2 .  p.  84. 

•f  Ibid."  vol.  2.  p.  178.         $  Ibid.  vol.  2.   p.  1^3. 
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banius  alib,'  who  wrote  in   a    late   period, 
Lardner  obierves,   that  he  did  not  perceive 
that  he  had  read  either  the  New  or  the  Old 
Teftament  *. 

It  is  poiTible,  however,  that  he  and  other 
learned  heathens,  might  think  it  beneath 
them  to  mention  chriftian  writers,  though 

o 

they  bad  read  their  books,  hoping  perhaps 
to  extinguish  the  memory  of  them  by  their 
iilence.  Lardner  obferves  that  Epittetus, 
and  others,  may  have  fuppreffed  their  own 
thoughts,  and  have  been  referred  in  their 
difcourfes,  left  they  fhould  excite  inquiiitive- 
neis  in  their  hearers,  and  occafion  doubts 
about  the  popular  deities,  and  the  worfhip 
paid  to  them  f.  A  iimilar  reafon  might 
alib  occafion  the  filence  of  Jofephus.  Cel- 
fus  alfo,  though  he  appears  to  have  read  the 
New  Teftament,  never  mentions  the  names 
of  any  of  the  writers J. 

I  am,  &c. 


^  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  132.          f  ^id.  vol.  2.  P.  394, 
$  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  338. 
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LETTER       XIV. 

. 

QJ  the  Objections  to  the  hijlorlcal  Evidence  of 
Chriflianity  in  early  Times. 

. 
DEAR    SIR, 

HAVING  fhewn  in  what  manner  the 
heathens  were  affected  towards  chrif- 
tianity,  I  mall  now  proceed  to  fhew  what 
it  was  that  they  actually  objected  to  it ;  and 
though  none  of  their  writings  againil  chrif- 
tianity,  are  now  extant,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
collect  this  from  thofe  of  the  chriflians  who 
have  noticed  them,  from  the  many  frag 
ments  which  have  been  preferved  of  them, 
and  from  the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  general. 
This  has  been  done  with  great  care  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  in  his  Jeivifh  and  Heathen  Tefti- 
monies,  and  for  your  ufe  I  (hall  abridge  and 
digeft,  what  he  has  collected. 

Unbelievers  of  the  prefcnt  day  may  com 
plain  that  the  writings  of  heathens  againfl 

chriilianity, 
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chriftianity  are  now  loft ;  but  chriftians  la 
ment  this  lofs  much  more  than  they  do; 
and  in  all  ages  have  paid  more  attention  tc* 
them  than  the  heathens  themfelves  did. 
Chryfoftom  fays,  that  "  the  books  againft 
*c  chriftianity,  were  fo  contemptible,  that 
**  they  had  been  in  a  manner  loft  long  ago, 
"  many  of  them  perifhed  alrnoft  as  foon  as 
"  they  appeared,  and  if  they  were  ftill  to  be 
"  found  any  where,  it  was  among  the  chrif- 
"  tians  *."  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that 
there  were  edicts  of  chriftian  princes  for 
the  fuppreflion  of  thefe  books  of  the  hea 
thens,  as  there  had  been  fimilar  edicts  of 
heathen  emperors  for  fuppreffing  the  books 
of  the  chriftians.  But  the  different  effect 
of  thefe  edicts  is  itfelf  a  proof  of  the  dif 
ferent  degree  of  attachment  that  was  had  to 
thefe  books  ;  and,  confequently,  of  the  dif 
ferent  degree  si  credit  that  was  due  to  them. 
Had  the  objections  of  thefe  heathen  writers 
to  chriftianity  been  folid,  it  may  well  be 
prefumed  that,  lince  they  had  all  the  powers 

*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  ?ol.  2.  p.  261- 

of 
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of  government  in  their  favour,  for  near  thre« 
hundred  years,  .  they  would  .have  effected 
their  purpofe,  and  of  courfe  have  preferred 
themfelves. 

The  moll;  valuable,   however,    of  all  the 
writers  againft  chriftianity,  was  undoubtedly 
Celfus,    the   earliefl  of  them;     and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted   but  that  every  thing  of 
confequence  in  him  is  preferred  in   Origen's 
an  Aver  to  him,  as  the  arguments  of  Porphyry 
and  Hierocles  are  preferved  in  Eufebius,  and. 
thofe   of  Julian  in   Cyril ;  befides    that   we 
have  feveral  of  Julian's  own  works,  in  which 
he    reflects    upon   chriflianity.       Upon    the 
whole,  therefore,  eveiy  impartial  perfon  muft 
be  fatisfied,  that  we  are  at  this  day  able  to 
fee  a   very  clear   ilate  of  the   objections  to 
chriflianity  in  all  the  early  ages  ;  and  I  mall 
now    fairly    exhibit    them,    without    omit 
ting  any  that  can  be  thought  by  any  unbe 
liever   to  be   worth  mentioning,   beginning 
with  thofe  that  relate  to  the  credibility  of  the 
fatts  in  the  gofpel  hiftory,  which  indeed  are 
all  that  are  worthy  of  much   con  federation. 
For  if  the  books  be  genuine,  and  the  facts- 
recorded 
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recorded  in  them  be  true,  all  other  objec 
tions  iignify  nothing.  It  will  then  be  in- 
difputable,  that  the  fcheme  has  the  fandion 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  therefore,  that 
we  mult  reconcile  to  ourfelves  the  particu 
lar  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  revelation,  as 
we  do  thofe  that  we  find  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  courfe  of  providence,  that 
is,  as  well  as  we  can. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  wri 
ters  again  ft  chriftianity  in  the  early  ages 
difputed  the  genuinenefs  of  any  of  the  hifto- 
rical  books  of  the  New  TeiUment,  or  of 
the  epiftles  of  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  this 
important  circumftance  is  tacitly  allowed 
by  Celfus,  Hierocles,  and  Julian,  who 
quotes  the  gofpels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  as  written  before  the  death  of  John, 
and  that  of  John  as  written  by  himfelf.  In 
fhort,  not  one  of  thefe  heathen  writers  ex< 
preiTes  any  opinion  on  this  fubject  different 
from  that  which  was  held  by  all  chriftians, 
in  all  times,  viz.  that  the  books  were  writ 
ten  by  the  perfon?  whofe  names  they  bear; 

and  that  they  were  publifhed   before  their 

•  •* 
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deaths.  Celfus,  indeed,  fays  that  the  wfl- 
ters  had  altered  fome  things,  but  of  this  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  any  proof*. 
And  Hierocles  endeavoured  to  difparage  the 
writers,  by  calling  them  illiterate,  liars,  and 
impoflors  -\-.  But  thefe  alfo  are  mere  terms 
of  reproach,  without  proof  or  probability. 
With  more  affu ranee,  he  faid  that,  Jefus  had 
been  expelled  from  Judea,  and  after  that 
committed  robberies,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  nine  hundred  men  J.  But  he  might  as 
well  have  faid,  that  he  took  Jerufalem  by 
ftorm,  and  made  himfelf  king  of  it.  Such 
afTertions  as  thefe,  without  any  circum- 
ftances  to  make  them  probable,  are  deferv- 
ing  of  nothing  but  contempt. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  Celfus  ad 
mitted  the  miracles  'of  Jefus  or  not.  But 
as  he  did  not  exprcfsly  deny  them,  or  endea 
vour  to  refute  the  account  of  them  in  the 
gofpels,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  no  great 
objection  to  any  of  them,  except  to  that  of  the 

*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  ».  p.  345. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  243.         %  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  245, 
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tefurrection.       He  fays  that,    "even  if  we 
"  admit   that  Chrift  healed  the  fick,  raifcd 
<f  the    dead,    fed    multitudes    with    a    few 
"  loaves,    &c.    it    would    not   follow    that 
"  he   was    the    fon    of  God,    but    that   he 
"  might  be  fuch  an  impoftor  as  the  Egyp- 
cc  tian    magicians*/'       He   infmuates   that 
the    apoflles    and    other     chriftians     might 
work  miracles  by     the  fame    means.     For 
he  fays  that,   in   his  time,  they   had  books 
of  charms  in  barbarous  languages  -J-.     Both 
this   writer,  and  the  unbelieving  Jews  faid> 
farther,   that  Jefus  learned   magical  arts  ia 
Egypt  f. 

But  to  fay  nothing  of  the  time  when 
Jefus  w.is  there,  which,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  was  only  in  his  infancy, 
it  is  well  obferved  by  Dr.  Lardner,  that  if 
difeafes  could  have  been  cured  by  any  art 
then  known  in  Egypt,  we  mould  certainly 
have  heard  more  of  the  effects  of  it  j  and 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2-  p.  294.  f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  327. 

£  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  29.  194.  vol.  2.  p.  287. 
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the  emperors,  and  others,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  learned  it,  as  well  as  Jefus  *. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  this,  and  equally 
undcferving  of  any  ferious  anfvver,  is  the 
afTertion  of  fome  Jews,  that  Jefus  worked 
his  miracles  by  .means  of  the  name  of  God, 
which  he  ftole  out  of  the  temple;  As  to 
the  power  of  magic,  it  was  always  fuppofed 
to  be  derived  from  the  heathen  deities,  and 
therefore  it  would  have  been  extraordinary 
indeed  if  they  had  permitted  Jefus  and  his 
difciples,  to  employ  it  to  the  deflruction  of 
their  own  empire. 

It  was  alfo  faid  by  the  heathens,  that, 
allowing  Chrift  to  have  wrought  miracles, 
things  of  as  wonderful  a  nature  had  been  done 
before.  Celfus  laid  hold  of  the  ftories  in 
the  Greek  mythology,  to  oppofe  to  the  mi 
racles  of  Jefus/  and  thofe  of  the  Jewifh 
prophets  -f.  Hierocles  did  not  deny  the 
miracles  of  Chrift,  but  he  faid  that  even 
greater  things  had  been  done  by  Apollo- 

*  Lardner's  Tcftimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  297. 
•J-  Ibid.  vol.  3.   p.  267.  , 

nius. 
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And  Marcellinus,  in  his  letter  to 
Aiiftin,  faid  the  heathens  were  then  con 
tinually  talking  of  their  Apollonius,  Apu- 
leius,*  and  other  magicians,  whofe  miracles, 
they  faid,  were  greater  than  thofe  of  our 
Saviour-)-. 

As  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  will  not 
be  contended  for  by  any  modern  unbeliever, 
it  is  fufficient  to  fay  upon  this  fubjcct  with 
Dr.  Lardner,  "  Some  will  afk  how  came  it 
"  to  pafs  that  many  heathen  people  were 
"  fuppofed  to  equal  Apollonius  to  Jefus,  or 
"  even  to  prefer  him  before  our  Lord.  I 
"  anfwer,  the  reafon  was,  that  they  were 
"  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  that 
*'  offered,  to  fave  the  finking  caufe  of  poly- 
"  theifm,  and  the  rites  belonging  to  it;  as 
"  fhipwrecked  men  catch  at  every  twig,  or 
"  Jftraw  that  comes  in  their  wray  to  fave 
*c  themfelves  from  drowning  J." 

How  ready  the  heathens  were  to  cavil  at 
the  gofpel  hiftory,  and  how  much  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  they  would  have  de- 


*  Ibid,  vol.3,  p-  235.         f  Ibkl.  vol.  4.  p.  438. 
J  Ibid.   vol.  3.   p.  262. 
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teded  any  impofition  with  refpect  to  it,  if* 
it  had  been  poffible  for  them  to  do  it,  'we 
may  clearly  infer  from  the  apparent  infigni- 
ficance  of  many  of  their  objections.  Thus 
Celfus  fays,  the  difciples  did  not  believe  in 
Jefus,  becaufe  they  forfook  him  in  his  laft 
lufferings'*.  He  alfo  fays,  "  Who  faw  the 
"  reiurrection  of  Chfifl  ?  A  diftradted  wo- 
"  man,  and  one  cr  two  more  of  the  fame  im- 
"  poftufe,  and  fome  dreamers,  who  fancied 
"  they  faw  things  as  they  defired  to  have 
"  them  -,  the  fame  that  had  happened  to  in- 
"  numerable  people^."  This  difti-acT:ed 
woman  was  Mary  Magdalen,  a  perfon  of 
character  and  fortune,  who  had  been  infane, 
but  was  then  in  her  fober  fcnfes  -,  and  neither 
flie,  nor  any  of  the  difciples,  expe&ed  to  fee 
Jefus  again.  This  writer  does  not  even  take 
notice  of  the  great  number  who  did  fee  hirh 
repeatedly,  or,  of  the  opportunity  they  had 
of  examining  at  leifure  the  perfon  of  Jefus, 
and  of  their  being,  in  confequenee  of  this-, 
fully  fatisned,  that  he  was  rifen  from  the 

*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  30'-]. 
•f  Ibid,  vol.  2.  p-  306. 
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deadj  fo  far  was  he  from  chufing  to  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  evidence 
of  this  remarkable  fact. 

With  refpect  to  this  refurredion,  Celfiis 
alfofay.s,  that,  "  if  Jefus  would  have  mani- 
"  fefted  his  divine  power,  he  mould  have 
"  fhewn  himfclf  to  them  that  derided  him, 
"  to  him  that  condemned  him,  and  indeed  to 
"  all.  For  furely  he  had  no  reafon  to  fear 
"  any  mortal,  now  after  he  had  died,  and, 
"  as  you  fay,  was  a  God*."  I  have  already 
confidered  this  objection,  which  derives  no 
force  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  made, 
and  I  have  fhewn  the  futility  of  it. 

The  moffc  important  circumftance  relat 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  chriftianity,  is  the 
number  of  the  converts  to  it  near  the  time 
of  the  fa6ls  on  which  it  was  founded.  Both 
the  number,  and  the  rank,  as  well  as  cha 
racter  of  thefe  converts,  were  much  mifre- 
prefented  by  Julian.  He  fays,  "  Jefus 
"  having  perfuaded  a  few  among  you,  and 
«?  thofe  the  worfl  of  men,  has  now  beer; 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  307, 
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"  celebrated    three   hundred  years,    having 
"  done   nothing    in    his    life-time    worthy 
"  of  remembrance;   unlefs   one  think   it  a 
"  mighty   matter  to  cure   lame  and   blind 
"  people,   and  exorcize  demoniacs    in   the 
"  villages    of    Bethfaida,    and    Bethany  V 
Thefe  few  converts,  on  the  day  of  pentecoft 
only,  which  was  the  firft  day  of  the  publi 
cation  of    the    gofpel,    amounted    to   three 
thoufand,  and   prefently  after  they  may  be 
computed  to  have  been  about  ten  thoufand, 
and   nr  a  few   years  they  mufl  have    been 
many  times  that   number,   in   Judea  itfelf. 
And  no  fooner  was  the  gofpel  preached  in 
gentile  countries,    but  the  number  of  con 
verts,  as  has  been  fhewn,  became  very  con- 
fiderable.       That   thefe   converts   were   the 
•uoorft  of  men,   was   notorioufly  falfe,   unlefs 
by  this   phrafe,  Julian   meant  what  he  ap 
pears  to  have  done    by  fimilar    phrafes   in 
other  places,  viz.  men  who  fct  themfelves  to 
overturn   the  religion   of   the  Roman   em 
pire.     But  ihis  they  might  have  done,  and 

*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  4.  p.  79. 
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yet  have  been  men  of  the  moft  exalted  piety 
and  virtue.  Porphyry  alfo,  willing  to  ftig- 
matize  the  apoflles,  charges  them,  but  with 
out  any  proof,  with  being  deceivers,  influ 
enced  by  worldly  views  *. 

In  anfwer  to  fuch  charges  as  thefe,  Ori- 
gen,  who  muft  have  known  who  the  chrif- 
tians  were,  and  what  kind  of  people  they  had 
been,  and  whofe  veracity  was  never  calied  in 
queftion  (except  in  modern  times,  by  Mo- 
fheim,  and  Dr.  Horfley,  who,  on  being  called 
upon  ,to  do  it,  has  not  been  able  to  make 
good  his  charge  againfl  him)  fays,  "  there 
* '  were  more  chriftian  converts  from  no  very 
"  bad  life,  than  from  thofe  who  had  been 
"  abandoned  f." 

Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that  the  fiiit  chriflian  converts 
were  perfons  of  an  inquifitive  turn  of  mind, 
which  is  feldom  the  character  of  thofe  who 
are  very  profligate;  and  their  readinefs  to 
abandon  their  vices,  and  to  embrace  a  doc 
trine  which  required  the  ftri&eft  purity  and 

*  Ibid. p.  3,90.  f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  280. 
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rectitude  of  conduct,  and  even  to  facrifice 
their  lives  in  the  cauie  of  truth  (a  temper  of 
niind  not  acquired  all  at  once)  {hews  that 
they  could  not  have  been  ill-difpofed  with 
refpect  to  moral  virtue,  even  before  their 
conversion  to  chriffcianity.  Some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  had  been  men  of  immoral  characters, 
and  the  excellency  of  chriftianity  appeared 
by  its  reclaiming  them. 

As  to  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,,  which 
Julian  ridicules,  but  the  truth  of  which  he  does 
not  difpute,  any  one  of  the  things  which  he 
mentions,  fuch  as  curing  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  and  exorcizing  demoniacs  (though  he 
paffes  over  in  filence  all  the  more  confpicuous 
and  fplendid  miracles)  was  a  fufficient  proof  of 
a  divine  miffion  ;  fince  it  is  manifeftly  above 
the  ppwer  of  man  to  do  any  of  them.  This 
objection,  however,  to  our  Lord's  miracles, 
as  inconfiderable  things,  we  hear  of  in  a 
later  period.  Thus,  in  Auftin's  time,  it  was 
faid  that  the  difpoileffing  of  daemons,  healing 
fick  people,  and  even  raifing  men  to  life, 
(which  it  was  faid,  hut  without  truth,  Ibpie 
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others  had  done)   were  fmall  matters  to  be 
performed  by  the  deity  *. 

Julian  farther  fays,  "  the  firft  chriflians 
*'  were  content  to  deceive  maid  fervants,  znd 
"  Haves,  and  befides  them  fome  men  .aa4 
"  women>  fuch  as  Cornelius  and  Sergius. 
"  If  there  were  any  other  men  of  eminence 
(f  brought  over  by  you,  I  mean  in  the  times 

"of  Tiberius    and    Claudius,    when . ,  theJfe 

."  '-  ^~. 
"  things  happened,  let  me  pafs  for  a  liar  in 

"  every  thing  I'fayf." 

The  converiioji  of-  Cornelius  and  Sergius 
Paulus  Julian  had  from  the  .booh  of  A&s, 
the  truth  of  which  he  did  not.djfputs.  But 
the  fame  book,  -  and  alfo  the  epiflles  of  Paul 
(the  genuinenefs  of  which  was  never  qu^f- 
tioned)  fhew  clearly  that,  befides  Corpeliu$ 
and  Sergius,  there  were  feveral  ether  men  of 
rank  and  eminence  who  became  chriftians. 
If  a  great  number  of  the  gentile  converts  had 
not  been  opulent,  they  could  not  have  made 
the  liberal  contributions  which  they  did  .to 
^hc  poor  in  Jerufalem ;  and  though  many  of 

*  Lardher's  Teftimohies,  vol.  4.  p.  442. 
'•{-'Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  83. 
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thefe  were  in  low  circumflances,  their  wants 
had  been  relieved  by  the  fale  of  eilates  be-. 
longing  to  the  richer  among  them. 

Befides  this,  Julian  takes  advantage  of 
the  little  that  was  then  certainly  known  of 
the  age  of  the  apoftles,  and  alfo  confines 
his  obfervations  to  the  times  of  Tiberius 
and  Claudius.  For  prefently  after  this,  it 
is  notorious  that  there  v/ere  many  chrifHans, 
in  every  distinguished  rank  in  life.  Chrif- 
tian  writers  very  foon  equalled  in  numbers 
and  ability  thofe  among  the  heathens,  and 
before  the  time  of  Conftantine  far  exceeded 
them.  With  refpect  to  wealth,  the  reve 
nues  of  fome  of  the  churches,  even  during 
the  time  of  perfecution,  were  complained 
of  as  exorbitant.  As  to  rank,  it  appears 
from  the  epiflles  of  Paul,  that  there  were 
chriftians  even  in  the  family  of  the  empe 
ror;  and  Tertullian  feems  to  intimate  that, 
when  he  wrote  his  Apology,  which  was  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  there  was 
a  confiderable  number  of  chriftians  in  the 

Senate  *. 

_ 

*  Lardner's  Teflimonies,  vol.  4.  p.  394- 
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•  With  refpeft  to  the  fpread  of  chriftianity, 
it  may  be  proved  that  it  went  on  uniformly 
gaining  ground,  from  the  time  of  its  pro 
mulgation  to  the  eftablifhment  of  it  by 
Conftantine  ;  which  fact  alone  is,  as  I  have 
{hewn,  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  progrefs 
which  it  had  made  before  that  time  ;  and 
without  appealing  to  the  writings  of  chrif- 
tians,  and  the  fadls  mentioned  by  any  of 
them.  This  may  be  abundantly  proved 
from  the  testimony  of  the  heathens  them'- 
felves. 

The  number  of  chriftians  mufl  have  been 
very  great  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  about  eighty 
years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  about 
feventy  after  the  firft  preaching  of  the  gof- 
pel  to  the  gentiles,  as  appears  from  his  own 
letters  to  Trajan  on  the  fubject.  As  a  rna- 
giflrate,  Pliny  was  much  embarrafTed  what 
to  do  with  the  number  of  chriftians  who 
were  brought  before  him,  in  whom  he  found 
no  other  crime  than  that  they  werechriftians. 
A  part  of  one  of  his  letters  I  mail  copy. 

Having   related   what   he   had   heard  of 
what  was  tranfacled    in    their   private   af- 

femblies, 
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femblies,  which  has  been  referred  to  be-, 
fore,  he  fays,  "  After  receiving  this  ac- 
f(  count,  I  judged  it  the  more  neceflary  to 
f  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid 
"  fervants,  who  were  called  miniflers  -}  but 
«*  I  have  difcoyered  nothing  befides  a  bad 
*'  and  excefTive  fuperftition.  Sufpending, 
"  therefore,  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have 
"  rccpurfe  to  you  for  advice.  For  it  has 
"  appeared  to  me  a  matter  highly  deferving 
"  confederation,  efpecially  on  account  of  the 
ft  great  number  of  perfons  who  are  in  dan- 
'.'  ger  of  fuffering.  For  many  of  all  ages, 
"  and  every  rank,  of  both  fexes  likewife, 
'*  are  accufed,  and  will  be  accufed.  Nor 
"  has  the  contagion  of  this  fuperftition 
**  feized  cities  only,  but  the  lerTer  towns 
"  alfo,  and  the  open  country.  Neverthe- 
1*  lefs,  it  feems  to  me  that  it  may  be  re- 
*'  flrained,  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that 
"  the  temples,  which  were  almoft  forfaken, 
<l  begin  to  be  more  frequented,  and  the 
"  facred  folemnities,  after  a  long  intermif- 
"  fion,  are  revived.  Victims  likewife  are 
"  every  where  bought  up,  whereas  for  fome 

"  time 
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ec  time  there  were  few  purchafers.  Whence 
c*  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of 
"  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  was 
*'  granted  to  thofe  who  fhall  repent*." 

This  letter  alone  is  a  fufficient  proof  of 
the  aftonifhing  progrefs  that  chriftianity 
had  made,  in  a  mort  fpace  of  time  after  the 
promulgation  of  it,  and  at  a  confiderable 
diflance  from  the  place  of  its  rife.  What 
progrefs  it  had  made  in  the  time  of  Julian, 
in  whofe  reign  it  was  no  man's  intereft  to 
be  a  chriftian,  appears  from  many  paffages 
in  his  own  writings,  and  efpecially  from 
what  pafled  at  Antioch,  when  he  went  to 
pay  his  homage  to  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  and  found  neither  people  nor 
iacrifice.  The  priefl  only,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  had  provided  a  fmall  vidlirn.  On 
this  occafion  the  emperor  heavily  com 
plained,  that  fo  large  a  city  had  not  pre 
pared  fome  bulls  for  a  fit  rifled  on  that 
folemnity  f. 

*  Lafdner'sTeftimomes,  vol.  2.  p.  13. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  105. 
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Thefe  are  proofs  of  fuch  a  fpread  of 
chriftianity  as  might  have  been  expefkd 
from  its  being  founded  on  truth,  having 
had  to  flruggle  with  deep  rooted  prejudices 
of  various  kinds,  but  ftill  making  its  way 
by  its  own  evidence,  till  idolatry  was  every 
where  finally  exterminated.  It  were  to  be 
wiihed,  that  it  had  had  no  aid  of  this  kind. 
However,  as  the  progrefs  it  had  made  by 
its  own  ftrength,  in  the  face  of  all  oppo- 
fitions  had  been  uniform,  in  the  courfe  of 
near  three  hundred  years,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  fame  end  would  have 
been  effected  (and,  I  believe,  fooner,  at  leaf! 
more  completely)  without  any  aid  from 
civil  power  at  all. 

Thefe  are  all  the  objections  that  I  can. 
find  to  have  been  advanced,  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  againft  chriftianity,  with 
refpect  to  the  proper,  or  hiftorical  evidence 
of  it  j  and  I  dare  fay  you  will  be  furprized 
that  they  are  fo  few,  and  fo  infignificant. 
They  certainly  amount  to  no  proof  of  im- 
pofture  in  the  founders  of  chriftianity. 
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That  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  perfe- 
cution  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  chriftianity, 
was  fufficiently  proved.  It  was  even  ac 
knowledged,  and  lamented  by  its  adverfa- 
ries,  that  it  had  a  contrary  efFedl.  Maxi- 
min,  in  one  of  his  refcripts,  fays,  "  It  is, 
"  I  am  perfuaded,  well  known  to  yourfelf, 
"  and  to  all  men,  how  that  our  Lords,  and 
*'  Fathers,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  when 
u  they  faw  that  almoft  all  mankind  were 
'*  forfaking  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  and 
"  going  over  to  the  feel  of  the  chriftians, 
c<  did  rightly  ordain,  that  all  men  who  had 
'*  forfaken  the  worfhip  of  the  immortal 
"  gods,  fliould  be  called  back  again  to  the 
"  worfhip  of  the  gods  by  public  pains  and 
"  penalties.  But  when  I  firfl  of  all  came 
"  into  the  ealt,  and  perceived  that  great 
"  numbers  of  men,  who  might  be  ufeful 
"  to  the  public,  were  by  the  before-men- 
"  tioned  caufes  bani£hed  by  the  judges  into 
"  feveral  places,  I  gave  orders  that,  for  the 
"  future,  none  of  them  fhould  be  fevere 
"  towards  the  people  of  their  province,  but 
*'  rather  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  the 
I  *'  worfhip 
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*'  worfhip  of  the  gods  by  fair  Words,  and 
"  good  ufage  V 

In  another  refcript  concerning  the  chrif- 
tians,  he  fays,  "  Forafmuch  as  it  has  been 
<c  manifeflly  found,  by  the  experience  of  a 
"  long  courfe  of  time,  that  they  cannot  by 
"  any  means  whatever  be  induced  to  de- 
*'  part  from  this  obftinacy  of  difpofition, 
"  you  are  therefore  to  write  to  the  curators, 
*'  and  other  magiftrates,  and  to  the  go- 
"  vernors  of  the  villages  of  every  city,  that 
"  they  are  no  longer  to  concern  themfelves 
"  in  this  affair  f." 

The  firmnefs  with  which  chriftians  bore 
perfecution  and  death,  in  all  forms,  was  fo 
far  from  being  denied  by  their  adverfaries, 
that  it  was,  as  I  have  {hewn,  the  fubject  of 
complaint,  and   even    of    repfoach    among 
them.     On  the  other  hand,   the  heathens 
fhevved  no  fuch   refolution   when  their  re 
ligion    was   difcountenanced   by   the    ftate. 
Auftin  (ays,  "  Who  of  the  pagans  has  been 
'*  found  facrificing  iince  facrifices  have  been 

*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  3.  p.  310. 
f     Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  302. 
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"  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  did  not  deny 
"  it  ?  Who  of  them  has  been  found  wor- 
"  fhipping  an  idol,  and  did  not  cry  out,  I 
"  have  done  no  fuch  thing,  dreading  to  be 
"  convicted  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  dif- 
f<  ciples  of  Chrift,  by  his  words,  and  by 
"  his  example  in  dying  and  riling  again, 
c*  have  been  raifed  above  the  fear  of 
"  death*/' 

The  heathens  themfelves  made  a  merit 
of  their  compliance  with  the  laws  in  this 
refpecl:.  Libanius  fays,  "  I  appeal  to  the 
*'  guardians  of  this  law,  who  has  known  any 
"  of  thofe  whom  you  have  plundered,  to 
«'  have  facrificed  upon  the  altars,  fo  as  the 
"  law  does  not  permit  ?  What  young  or 
"  old  perfon,  what  man,  what  woman, 
"  Sec-)-."  Some  weak  chriftian  emperors 
threatened  with  death  feveral  acts  of  the 
heathen  fuperftition,  but  we  do  not  find 
that  the  threatened  puniftiment  was  ever 
inflicted.  In  general,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  obferves,  thofe  fevere  edids  were  never 

*  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  458.         f  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  144. 
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carried  into  execution  -,  and  the  heathens 
were  permitted  to  write  in  defence  of  their 
religion,  and  againft  chriftianity,  without 
any  moleflation. 

Julian  diffembled  his  ftrong  attachment 
to  heathenifm  ten  years,  conforming  in  the 
ftricteft  manner  to  the   rites   of  a  religion, 
which  he  inwardly  detefted,  and  which  he 
was  determined,  if  ever  it   mould  be  in  his 
power,   to   fupprefs.     This   is   the   known 
conduct  of  moft  of  the  unbelievers  of  mo 
dern  times.  '  They  are  fo  far  from  making 
any  difficulty  of  appearing  as  chriflians,  and 
even  folemnly  fubfcribing  to  their  belief  of 
it,  that  they  would  laugh  at  the  fcruples  of 
any  man  who  mould  refufe  to  do  it,  if  his  in- 
tereft  required  it.     Mo  ft  catholic  countries 
abound  with  fuch  chriflianized  unbelievers. 
It  is  no  fecret,   that   many   cardinals,  and 
>  fome    popes,    have   had   no   real    belief  in 
chriftianity,   and  have  even   been  atheifts. 

7 

The  generality  of  writers  againft  chriflia 
nity  are  fo  far  from  riiking  any  thing  in 
the  caufe  of  what  they  deem  to  be  truth, 
that  wherever  there  has  been  the  fhadow  of 

danger. 
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danger,  they  have  always  done  it  in  a  mean 
and  covert  manner,  pretending  to  believe 
what  they  really  wi(h  to  undermine.  This 
has  been  the  conduct  of,  I  believe,  every 
unbeliever  who  has  put  his  name  to  his 
work,  as  that  of  Voltaire,  and  others  abroad, 
and  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Gibbon  in  this 
country. 

r  ^r  f 

I  am,  Yours,  occ. 


LETTER       XV. 

Of  other  Objections  to  Chrljllanlty  in  early 
'Times. 

DEAR  SIR, 

HAVING  fairly  ftated  to  you  all  the 
objections   that    I   can    find   to   have 
been  made  to  the  proper,  that  is,  the  hifto- 
rical  evidence  of  chriftianity,  by.  any  of  its 
ancient  adverfaries,  I  now  proceed  to  men- 

N  2  lion 
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tion  their  objections  of  other  kinds.  But 
I  muft  obferve,  that  none  of  thefe  can 
amount  to  a  refutation  of  the  fcheme,  un- 
lefs  the  things  objeded  to  either  imply  a 
contradiction,  or  inculcate  grofs  immora 
lity.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever 
been  proved.  In  things  of  fmali  confe- 
quence,  it  may  lately  be  allowed  that  chrif- 
tian  hiilorians,  as  well  as  others,  may  have 
been  miflaken,  and  alfo  that  chriflian  wri 
ters  may,  like  other  writers,  have  reafoned 
ill.  But  this  is  mere  humanity,  and  cannot 
affecl  that  revelation  which  they  had  from 
God,  and  which  was  proved  by  miracles. 
It  is  not,  however,  foreign  to  my  purpofe 
to  mew  what  kind  of  objections  were  really 
advanced  againfl  chriftianity  in  early  ages, 
that  we  may  form  fome  judgment  concern 
ing  the  ftate  of  mind,  and  turn  of  thinking, 
in  the  unbelievers  of  thofe  times. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
objections  to  chriftianity  that  we  meet  with 
was  occafioned  by  the  miftake  of  chrif- 
tians,  who,  with  a  view  to  magnify  the  per- 
fon  of  their  mailer,  exalted  him  firft  into  a 

VDCK' 
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demi-god,  and  afterwards  into  a  God,  equal 
to  his  own  God  and  Father.  And  it  was 
juft,  that  what  had  been  done  with  a  view 
to  remove  the  objection  that  had  been  made 
to  chriftianity,  on  account  of  the  meannefs 
and  ignominious  death  of  Chrift  (in  which 
they,  like  the  apoftles,  ought  to  have  gloried) 
mould  be  thus  turned  to  their  difadvantage. 
In  Celfus,  the  Jewim  objector  fays  to 
Chrift,  "  What  occafion  had  you,  when  an 
"  infant,  to  be  carried  into  Egypt,  left  you 
"  mould  be  killed.  A  God  has  no  reafon 
"  to  be  afraid  of  death  *."  Celfus  himfclf 
fays,  "  the  chriftians  argue  miferably  when 
"  they  fay,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  word 
"  himfelf,  and  after  all  mew  him  to  be  a 
*'  miferable  man,  condemned,  fcourged,  and 
"  crucified -f*."  Ridiculing  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation,  he  fays,  "Was  the  mother  of 
*'  Jefus  handfome,  that  God  was  in  love  with 
'*  her  beauty  ?  It  is  unworthy  of  God  to 
"  fuppofe  him  to  be  taken  with  a  corruptible 

i  r 

*V*    zi  •• 
*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  2.  p,  290. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  281. 
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*'  body,  or  to  be  in  love  with  a  woman, 
"  whether  fhe  be  of  royal  defcent  or  other- 
"  wife*."  And  again,  "  If  God  would 
*'  fend  forth  a  fpirit  from  himfelf,  what 
"  need  had  he  to  breathe  him  into  the 
"  womb  of  a  woman.  For,  fince  he  knew 
"  how  to  make  men,  he  might  have  formed 
"  a  body  for  this  fpirit,  and  not  have  cafl 
"  his  own  fpirit  into  fuch  filth  -j-." 

It  is  with  a  view  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Chrift,  that  Celfus  fays,  "  No 
"  man  would  ever  betray  another  at  whofe 
"  table  he  fat,  and  much  lefs  would  he  be- 
"  tray  a  God  J."  "  Chrift  being  a  God, 
"  his  furTerings  and  death,  to  which  he 
"  had  confented,  could  not  be  grievous  to 
"him§."  He  alfo  ridicules  the  idea  of 
God  eating  the  nefh  of  lambs,  and  drinking 
gall  and  vinegar  ||. 

Alluding  to  the  fame  doftrine,  Porphyry 
fays,  "  If  the  Son  of  God  be  logos,  he  muft 

*  Lanlner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  288. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  288.  t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  302. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p-  303.         }|  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  301. 
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"  be  the  outward  or  inward  logos ;  but  he 
<f  was  neither  *." 

Julian,  who  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  true  principles  of  chriftianity,  charges 
the  chriftians  with  introducing  a  fecond 
God,  contrary  to  Mofes  and  the  prophets -f  • 
and  fays,  that  "  neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew, 
"  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark,  dared  to  call  Jefus' 
"  God,  but  honeft  John,  after  the  death  of 
tf  Peter  and  Paul  +  ."  Other  philofophers, 
however,  continued  to  repeat  the  fame  ob- 
jedion.  Libanius,  fpeaking  of  Julian, 
fays,  "  By  the  guidance  of  philofoprry  he 
c<  foon  wiped  off  the  reproach  of  impiety, 
"  and  learned  the  truth,  and  acknowledged 
"  thofe  for  gods  who  were  fuch  indeed, 
"  inftead  of  him  who  was  only  thought  to 
"  befo§." 

Volulian,  in  his  correfpondence  with 
Auftin,  fays,  "  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
<{  Lord  and  governor  of  the  world  mould 
"  be  lodged  in  the  body  of  a  virgin,  and 

*  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  171.          f    Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  75. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  4  p.  80.  §  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  133. 

N  4  «  lie 
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"'  lie  there  ten  months,  and  then  be  brought 
"  forth,  without  prejudice  to  the  virginity 
"  of  his  mother*."  Alfo  Marcellinus,  a 
chriftian,  tells  Auftin,  that  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  incarnation  was  a  fubject  of 
common  difcourfe,  was  much  difliked,  and 
cenfured  by  many,  and  that  Auftin  would 
therefore  do  well  to  clear  it  up  f. 

In  the  proceeding  articles  the  chriftians 
themfelves  gave  but  too  much  occafion  to 
the  objection  that  was  made  to  their  re- 
ligion,  and  the  fame  was  the  cafe  with 
refpect  to  fome  others.  Porphyry,  for  ex 
ample,  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  everlaft- 
ing  pitniJJjmcnts,  as  contrary  to  our  Saviour's 
own  maxim,  "  with  whatever  meafure 
"  you  mete,  it  fhall  be  meafured  to  you 
"  again  J."  The  language  in  which  the 
Fathers  often  exprefs  themfelves  leads  us 
to  think  that  many  of  them,  at  leaft,  did 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  eternity  of 
hell  torments,  though  nothing  can  be  more 

i  i 

*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  4.  p.  436. 

i  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  438.  t  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  iSS. 

contrary 
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contrary  to  reafon,  or  be  lefs  countenanced 
by  the  true  fenfe  of  fcripture,  in  which 
the  duration  of  future  punimment  is  ex- 
prefTed  in  terms  of  an  indefinite  fignifica- 
tion  ;  and  which  abounds  with  maxims  ut 
terly  irreconcileable  with  that  do*flrine,  re- 
prefenting  the  government  of  God  as  per 
fectly  equitable,  and  approving  itfelf  to  the 
reafon  of  men. 

The  fuperftition  of  the  primitive  times 
gave  but  too  much  reafon  for  Julian's 
faying,  that  "  the  chriflians  worfhipped  the 
"  wood  of  the  crofs,  and  made  figns  of  it 
"  upon  their  foreheads*."  He  alfo  charged 
chriflians  with  killing  fome  who  perfifted 
in  the  ancient  religion  (which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  cafe) 
and  fome  heretics  ;  but  he  fays,  "  it  was 
"  their  own  invention,  and  not  the  doc- 
4*  trine  of  Jefus,  or  of  Paulf- "  We  may 
add,  in  this  place,  that  the  monks  were  a 
jufl  object  of  ridicule  to  the  heathens,  as 
idle  people,  and  burthenfome  to  the  com 
munity. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  fo.  '\  Ibid,  vol.  4.  p.  467. 

In 
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In  many  other  cafes,  however,  neither 
chriftianity  itfelf,  nor  the  profefTors  of  it, 
gave  any  juft  occafion  to  the  objections  that 
were  made  to  it,  and  leaft  of  all  to  that  of 
Celfus,  that  "  the  doftrine  of  Chrift  con- 
f(  tained  nothing  new  or  weighty*."  The 
doctrine  of  a  refurredtion,  and  of  a  future  life 
was  certainly  new  to  the  heathen  world; 
and  if  any  thing  be  weighty,  this  is.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  it  was  commonly  ridiculed 
by  the  heathens  in  general,  and  by  Celfus  in 
particular  t«  They  faid  the  thing  was  im- 
poflible,  and  therefore  incredible.  They 
thought  the  body  unworthy  of  being  raifed, 
and  that  the  foul  would  do  better  with 
out  it.  That  the  thing  is  impofjlble  to  that 
power  which  originally  made  man,  will 
hardly  be  advanced  at  this  day  ;  and  modern 
unbelievers  will  not  readily  join  their  prede- 
ceiTors  in  their  doctrine  concerning  the  pe 
culiar  happinefs  of  a  foul  difengaged  from 
the  incumberance  of  a  body. 


*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  2-  p.  310. 
•j-  Ibid,  vol.  2.  p.  312. 
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It  was  an  ancient,  as  well  as  a  modern 
objection  to  chriftianity,  that  the  know- 
ledo-e  of  it  is  not  univerfal.  This  was 

o 

urged  by  Celfus  *,  by  Porphyry -}-,  and  by 
Julian  J.  To  this  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
the  Divine  Being  may  have  good  reafons  for 
diftributing  all  his  favours  very  unequally. 
He  has  given  to  men  more  underftanding 
than  to  brutes ;  he  has  given  to  fome  men  a 
better  underftanding  than  to  others ;  and  he 
gives  to  fome  ages,  and  to  fome  nations,  ad 
vantages  which  he  denies  to  others.  But  in 
this  his  equity  cannot  be  impeached,  fo  long 
as  no  improvement  is  required  of  what  has 
not  been  beftowed ;  and  as  to  his  wifdom  in 
thefe  unequal  distributions,  it  muft  certainly 
be  great  prefumption  in  man  to  arraign 
that. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  chriftianity,  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  from  the  miftakes  of  the 
objectors,  or  their  cavilling  at  things  of  no 
moment.  Thus  Celfus  objedts  to  chriftians 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  318.  t  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  185. 

J  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  72. 
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the  fentiments  of  the  Gnofiics*.  Por 
phyry  charged  Peter  with  imprecating  death 
on  Ananias  and  Saphira  -j~,  when,  in  reality, 
he  only  foretold  what  the  divine  Being  would 
do.  Porphyry  alfo  faid,  it  was  improbable 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  mould  mew  that  re- 
fpect  to  Daniel  which  is  averted  in  his 
book  J.  He  ridiculed  the  queen,  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Belfhazzar's  feaft,  fup- 
poling  her  to  have  been  his  wife,  as  knowing 
more  than  her  hufband  §  ;  and  he  confounds 
Darius  the  Mede  with  Darius  the  fon  of 
Hyftafpes||. 

The  Pagans  in  the  time  of  Auftin  faid, 
how  could  God  reject  the  old  Sacrifices, 
and  inftitute  a  new  mode  of  wor(hip^[.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  God  has  rejected  the 
old  facrifices,  though,  the  Jewilh  temple  be 
ing  deftroyed,  the  fervice  of  it  cannot  now 
be  performed,  as  it  may  be  at  the  refloration 

of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country;  when, 

. 

*  Lardner's  Tcflimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  331. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  172.          %  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  138. 
§  Ibid,  vol.3,  p.  i/jo.         H  Ibid,  vol.  3.  p.  142. 
«J  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  439. 

according 
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m 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  the 

temple  will  be  rebuilt,  and  the  fervice  of  it 
refumed.  Befides,  admitting  the  principles 
of  thofe  who  object  to  the  Federation  of 
facrifices,  as  only  adapted  to  the  infant  ftate 
of  the  world,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  ana 
logy  of  nature,  that  things  fhould  be  in  a 
progreflive  ftate,  always  approaching  nearer 
to  perfection. 

In  the  time  of  Auftin  it  was  faid,  that 
chriftianity  was  inconfiflent  with  the  good 
order  of  fociety,  in  confequence  of  the 
paffive  conduct  which  it  recommended*. 
But  the  only  pretence  for  this  are  fome 
proverbial  expreffions  of  our  Saviour,  which 
fome  have  underftood  too  literally. 

Hierocles  faid,  that  the  fcriptures  over 
threw  themfelves  by  their  contradictions  -j~. 
But  it  does  not  appear  what  kind  of  contra 
dictions  he  meant.  They  could  not  be  any 
that  affect  the  credibility  of  the  principal 
facts,  and  it  is  on  thefe  alone  that  the  truth 
of  chriftianity  depends. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  439.  f  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  234. 

3  Porphyry 
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Porphyry  inferred  the  falfehood  of  chrif- 
tianity  from  the  difputes  between  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  other  circumftances  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature.  But  may  not  honeft  men  fee 
things  in  different  lights,  and  fometimes 
give  way  to  intemperate  heat  ?  As  they 
differed,  it  is  the  more  probable  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  thing  fmifter  in  the  conduct 
of  either  of  them,  it  would  have  come  to 
light.  Men  that  differ  are  not  difpofed  to 
fcreen,  or  favour  one  another. 

The  eighteen  arguments  of  Proclus 
againft  chriftianity,  did  not  affecl:  the  chrif- 
tian  religion  in  general,  but  only,  or  chiefly, 
the  particular  opinion  of  chriftians,  that 
the  world  had  a  beginning  *.  This,  how 
ever,  may  eafily  be  proved  to  have  been 
true,  by  arguments  that  have  no  dependence 
on  revelation. 

Julian  objefted  to  the  Mofaical  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man, 
and  the  contufion  of  tongues.  He  likewife 
found  fault  with  the  decalogue  f.  Intelligent 


*  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  4.  p.  288. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  4.  p.  74. 
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chriftians  alfo  object  to  fome  of  thefe  things, 
concerning  which  Mofes  hirnfelf  could  have 
had  no  information,  except  from  tradition. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  credibility  of 
what  he  writes  as  having  pafTed  under  his 
own  eyes,  and  thofe  of  his  cotemporaries,  the 
account  of  which  was  publimed  in  his  own 
life-time.  Julian's  objections  to  the  de 
calogue,  could  only  fhew  his  ignorance,  or 
his  malice. 

The  fubjecl  vt  prophecy  has  always  been 
acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  much 
difficulty,  and  therefore  we  do  not  wonder 
that  unbelievers,  in  all  ages,  have  urged 
their  objections  to  it.  Celfus  fays,  that 
"  the  prophecies  may  be  applied  to  many 
*'  others  with  more  probability  than  to 
"  Jefus  *."  This  is  readily  acknowledged 
to  be  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  many  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which 
have  by  fome  chriftians  been  applied  to 
Chrift.  But  there  are  alfo  fome  of  them, 
which  can  apply  to  no  other  perfon ;  and  it 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  313. 
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cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  delivered 
fome  hundreds  of  years  before  he  was  born. 
The  deftruiftion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  defo- 
lation  of  Judea,  were  clearly  foretold  by  our 
Saviour  himfelf.  The  prefent  difperfed 
ftate  of  the  Jews  is  the  fubjecl:  of  a  whole 
feries  of  prophecy,  beginning  with  MofeS* 
And  if  this  remarkable  people  mould  be  rc- 
flofed  to  their  own  country,  and  become  a 
flourishing  nation  in  it,  which  is  likewife 
foretold,  few  perfons,  I  think,  will  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  a  prophetic  fpirit* 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  fo  clear,  that 
Porphyry  fays,  "  he  did  not  foretel  things 
"  to  come,  but  only  related  what  had  hap- 
"  pened  *."  He  alfo  faid  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  could  not  be  genuine,  becaufe  it  was 
written  in  Greek,  as  he  argued  from  the  fiory 
of  Sufannah.  It  is  very  evident,  however, 
that  fome  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  relate 
to  the  Roman  empire,  which  is  defcribed 
under  various  images,  and  this  certainly  did 
not  exifl  at  the  time  that  the  book  of  Da- 

*  Lardner's  Teftrmonies,  vol.  3.  p.  134. 
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niel  was  firft  tranilated  into  Greek.  The 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire  is  alfo  men 
tioned  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  this  had 
not  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Porphyry 
himfelf.  As  to  the  ftory  of  Sufannab,  it  is 
no  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  but  a  fpu- 
rious  work,  probably  written  in  Greek. 

I    have   already   obferved    that   the  great 
offence   that  was  given  by  chriftians,   was 
their  drawing   people  from  the  worfhip  of 
the  heathen  gods,  on  which  it  was  imagined 
the  profperity  of  the  ftate  depended.     On 
this  account  they  were  treated  as  atheiilical, 
and   profane    perfons,    and  dangerous  in  a 
community.     And  it  is   well  known  that 
when  perfons  go  under  an  ill  name,  and  are 
on  any  account,  generallyodious,  every  thing 
bad  is  readily  believed  of  them.     Thus,  be- 
caufe  chriftians  were  often  obliged  to  meet 
for  religious  wormip   in    the   night,   they 
were  charged  with  putting  out  the  lights, 
and  committing  promifcuous  lewdnefs  j   and 
probably  their  eating  bread  and  drinking 
wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
might  give  occafion  to  its  being  faid,  that 
PART  II.  O  they 
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they  killed  and  eat  children,  as  we  find  in 
Celfus  *. 

Befides  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  is 
in  the  higheft  degree  incredible,  no  proof 
was  ever  pretended  to  be  brought  of  fuch 
practices  ;  and  when  ever  any  enquiry  was 
made  into  their  conduct,  nothing  was  ever 
difcovered  to  their  difcredit.  All  that  Pliny 
could  find  upon  the  ftricteft  fcrutiny,  and 
from  thofe  who  had  deferted  them,  was  (as 
we  find  from  his  epiftletoTrajan)  as  follows: 
"  The  whole  of  their  fault,  or  error,  lay  in 
"  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  toge- 
'*  ther  on  a  ftated  day,  before  it  was  light, 
"  and  fing  among  themfelves,  alternately  a 
*'  hymn  to  Chrift,  as  a  god,  and  to  bind 
"  themfelves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  com* 
"  miflion  of  any  wickednefs"  (with  which 
they  had  been  often  charged)  "  but  not 
*•'  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or 
*'  adultery,  never  to  falfify  their  word,  nor  to 
"  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  when 
"  called  upon  to  return  it.  When  thefe 

*  Lardner'sTcilimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  335. 

"  things 
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e(  things  were  performed,  it  was  their  cuf- 
"  torn  to  feparate,  and  then  to  come  toge- 
f<  ther  again  to  a  meal,  which  they  eat  in 
**  common,  without  any  diforder.  But  this 
"  they  had  forbore  fince  the  publication  of 
"  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your 
((  commands,  I  prohibited  aiTemblies.  Af- 
*'  ter  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the 
f(  more  neceflary  to  examine,  and  that  by 
lt  torture*  two  maid  fervants,  who  were 
"  called  minifters.  But  I  difcovered  nothing 
"  beiides  a  bad  and  exceffive  fuperftition  *". 
On  occalion  of  the  vague  and  groundlefs  ac- 
cufation  of  chriflians,  and  the  odium  they  un* 
juflly  lay  under,  Juftin  Martyr  gives  a  fimple 
and  natural  account  of  what  was  tranfacted 
in  their  afTemblies,  and  then  challenges  their 
heathen  adverfaries  in  a  very  proper  man 
ner  on  the  fubject.  "  On  the  day  called 
**  Sunday,"  he  fays,  "  we  all  meet  together, 
"  &c.  &c.  &c.  On  this  day  Jefus  Chrift  our 

((  Saviour  rofefrom  the  dead, and  ap- 

'•'  peared  to  his  apoftles,  and  difciples,  and 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  12. 

O  2  "  taught 
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"  taught  them  thofe  things  which  we  have 
"  fet  before  you,  and  refer  to  your  confide- 
"  ration.  If  thefe  things  appear  agreeable 
"  to  reafon  and  truth,  pay  a  regard  to  them. 
"  If  they  appear  trifling,  reject  them  as 
"  fuch.  But  do  not  treat  as  enemies,  nor 
"  appoint  capital  punimment  to  thofe  who 
*.'  have  done  no  harm.  For  we  foretel 
"  unto  you,  that  you  will  not  efcape  the 
"  future  judgment  of  God,  if  you  perfift 
"  in  unrighteoufnefs  -f  and  we  {hall  fay, 
"  the  'will  of  the  Lord  be  done*  " 

Julian  more  than  once  reproaches  the 
heathen  priefls  with  the  better  morals  of 
the  chriftians.  In  his  letter  to  the  hish- 

o 

prieft  of  Galatia,  he  fays,  "  if  heathenifm 
"  does  not  profper  according  to  our  wifh,  it 

"  is   the  fault  of  thofe  who  profefs  it • 

"  Why  do  not  we  look  to  that  which  has 
*'  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  augmenta- 
**  tion  of  impiety,  humanity  to  Grangers, 
'«  care  in  burying  the  dead,  and  that  fandity 
"  of  life  of  which  they  make  fuch  a  {how  j 
' 

*  Lardner'sTeflimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  8^. 

r     J 

"all 
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c<  all  which  things  I  will  have  to  be  really 
"  praclifed  by  our  people. — It  is  a  fhame, 
"  when  there  are  no  beggars  among  the 
"  Jews,  and  impious  Galileans  relieve  not 
"  only  their  own  people,  but  ours  alfo,  that 
"  our  "poor  mould  be  neglected  by  us,  and 
"  be  left  helplefs  anddeftitute  *." 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  alfo,  who  cen- 
fures  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  fays,  "  they 
"  might  be  happy  indeed,  if,  defpifing  the 
"  grandeur  of  the  city,  which  they  allege 
"  as  an  excufe  for  their  luxury,  they  would 
"  imitate  the  life  of  fome  country  bifhops, 
"  who  by  their  temperance  in  eating  Fand 
"  drinking,  by  the  plainnefs  of  their  habit, 
"  and  the  modefty  of  their  whole  behaviour, 
"  approve  themfelves  to  the  eternal  deity, 
"  and  his  true  worfhippers,  as  men  of  virtue 
"  and  piety  -f-." 

Such  were  the  objections  that  were  ad 
vanced  againft  chriftianity,  in  early  ages, 
when  there  was  the  befl  opportunity  of  en 
quiring  into  the  grounds  of  it  5  and  it  is 

V/w 

*  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  IOJ.         -[-Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  183. 

O  3  eafy 
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eafy  to  fee  that  they  afreft  nothing  oh  which 
its    credibility   at  all  depends.     Admitting 
what   the  unbelievers  of  thofe   ages    urged 
againft    the   fads    on   which    the    truth  of 
chriftianity  depends,   it  is  evident  that  they 
had  no  pretence  for  rejecting  it  which  a  mo 
dern  unbeliever  would  not  be  afhamed    to 
avow.     And  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the 
good  fenfe  of  the  early  writers  againft  chrif 
tianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  no  guard 
againft  the  moft  defpicable  fuperftition,  and 
the  moft  unjuft  and  cruel  treatment  of  thofe 
who  differed  from  them  on  the  fubjecl  of  re. 
ligion.     Whatever  were  the  virtues  of  Mar 
cus  Aurelius,  or  Julian,  they  did  not  teach 
them  toleration  or  humanity,  where  religion 
was   concerned ;  and  fo  far  were  they  from 
being  the  ej'pr its  forts  of  the  prefent  age,  that 
they  gave  into  the  moft  ridiculous  credulity 
in   divination,  and  all  the  other  abfurd  pre 
tences    of  the    heathen    philofophers    and 
priefts. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 
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. 
LETTER      XVI. 

Of  the  two  laft  Chapters  of  tie  Firjl  Book  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  sHiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire* 

DEAR    SIR, 

^T^  HOUGH  it  is  not  my  intention,  in 
this  correfpondence,  to  animadvert  upon 
particular  writers,  yet,  as  you  fay  that  the 
two  la/I  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hijlory 
have  made  more  unbelievers  than  any  thing 
that  has  been  published  of  late  years  ;  and 
have  greatly  contributed  to  confirm  many  in 
their  unbelief,  I  mall,  at  your  requeft,  take 
notice  of  fuch  of  his  obfervations  as  more 
properly  affect  the  bijlorical  evidence  of  chrif- 
{ianity,  and  which  I  have  not  already  no 
ticed  in  the  Conclnjlon  of  my  Hiflory  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Chrjjlianity,  in  which  I  made 
fome  obfervations  on  what  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  call  the  fecondary  caufes  of  its 

growth. 

Q  4  There 
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There  I  mewed  how  inadequate  all  the 
five  caujcs  he  mentions  "are  to  account  for  the 
fact,  without  the  primary  cauje,  "  the  con- 
"  vincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itfelf," 
which  he  contents  himfelf  with  indistinctly 
mentioning,  in  part  of  a  fentence,  as  wishing 
to  keep  it  out  of  fight  as  much  as  poffible. 
For  in  what  that  convincing  evidence  con- 
fifled  he  does  not  fay,  whether  in  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  themfelves,  or  in  the  truth 
of  the  great  facts  in  the  chriitian  hiftory. 
As  to  what  he  fays  of  "  the  ruling  provi- 
"  dence  of  its  great  author,3'  it  might  be 
equally  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  paganifm,  or 
Mahometanifm,  and  no  doubt  he  thought 
fo. 

Indeed,  Strange  as  it  may  feem,  Mr.  Gib 
bon  himfelf  appears  to  have  entirely  over 
looked  the  necefTary  connexion  between  his 
Jecondary  and  the  primary  caufes  of  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  though  the  former 
:,mply  fo  firm  a  perfuafion  of  the  "truth  of  it, 
in  the  minds  of  its  profeflbrs,  as  could  never, 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  have  been 
produced  without  the  real  exiftence  of  the 
great  facts,  which  were  the  object  of  their 

faith. 
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faith.  For,  without  mentioning  any  more 
of  his  caufes,  to  fuppofe  that  the  inflexible  or 
intolerant  zeal  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  and 
their  firm  belief  in  a  future  life,  could  have 
been  produced  without  there  being  any  truth 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  miracles,  death,  and  re- 
furred:  ion  of  Chri  ft,  is  to  fuppofe  that  a  pile 
of  building  mud  be  fupported  by  pillars,  but 
that  thofe  pillars  may  ftand  in  the  air,  with 
out  touching  the  ground  -3  or  with  the  In 
dians,  that  the  world  is  fupported  by  an  ele 
phant,  and  the  elephant  by  a  tortoife,  but  the 
tortoife  by  nothing. 

What  is  moft  remarkable  in  Mr.  Gibbon's 
conduct  of  his  argument  (for  fuch  thefe  two 
chapters  of  his  hiftory  ought  to  be  termed) 
is  that,  without  pretending  to  confider  the 
proper  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  and 
thofe  of  the  apoflles  (the  firm  belief  of  which, 
by  thofe  who  were  in  circumftances  the  moil 
proper  for  the  examination  of  them,  muft  have 
produced  all  his  fecondary  caufes)  he  takes 
every  opportunity  of  infmuating,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  narrative,  every  thing  that  he  can  to 
take  from  the  efFect  of  that  evidence,  which 

he 
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he  carefully  keeps  out  of  fight.  And  though 
it  is  by  grois  mifreprefentation  of  fads,  and 
giving  them  colours  that  by  no  means  be 
long  to  them,  they  are  fuch  as  the  unwary 
reader  will  not  fufped.  Some  of  thefe  only, 
I  (hall,  in  this  letter,  point  out  to  you,  that 
you  may  be  upon  your  guard  againft  others 
of  a  fimilar  nature.  In  his  account,  in  par 
ticular,  of  the  conduct  of  the  heathen  magif- 
trates  in  the  periecution  of  chriftians,  and  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  chriftians  under  perfe- 
cution,  he  never  fails  to  mention,  or  fupprefs, 
every  thing  that  could  make  the  former  ap 
pear  to  advantage,  and  the  latter  to  difad- 
vantage. 

I  have  noticed  the  ftrange  concemon  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  that  the  Jews  aded  "  in  con- 
'*  tradidion  to  every  known  principle  of  the 
*'  human  mind,  in  yielding  a  more  ready  afTent 
*'  to  the  traditions  of  their  remote  anceflors, 
"  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  fenfes" 
(Htft.  of  Corruptions,  vol.  2.  p.  44.5)  without 
being  aware,  that  no  fuch  proportion,  relat 
ing  to  the  fentiments  and  con  dud  of  men^ 
can  be  true.  I  mall  now  quote  another  very 

extraordinary 
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'extraordinary  aflertionof  his,  relating  to  that 
jingular  people,  as  he  calls  them,  and  as  they 
muft  indeed  be,  if  they  could  feel,   and  aff, 
as  he  fuppcfes  them  to  have  done. 

"  The  cotemporaries  of  Mofcs  and   Jof- 
"  hua,"  he  fays,   p.  539.    "  beheld  with  the 
"  moft  carelefs  indifference  the  mofl  amaz- 
"  ing  miracles;"  by  which  he  would  infi- 
miate  that   thofe  miracles   were  never  per 
formed.      But  the  only  authority  on  which 
Mr.  Gibbon  could  affert  any  thing  concerri- 
ing  the  miracles   to   which  the  Jews  were 
witneffes,    fays,    that     they    were    far  from 
being     beheld    with     carelefs    indifference. 
The  Ifraelites  were  fo  much  terrified  with 
the  appearances  at  Mount  Sinai,  that  they 
requefted  that  God  would  not  fpeak  to  them 
any  more  in   that   manner,  but  by  Mofes. 
And  fo  far  were  the  miracles  which  they  faw 
from  making   no  impreffion  on  them,  that 
notwithstanding   their   ftrong  propenfity   to 
idolatry,   their   influence  continued  all   that 
generation,  and  that  which  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  it.     We  read   Jomua  xxiv.  3  r .  And 
Ifrael  ferved  the  Lord  all  the  days  cfjofhtia, 
3  and 
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and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived 
yojhua,  and  who  had  known  all  the  works  of 
ihe  Lord,  that  he  had  done  for  IJraeL 

An  infinuation  that  moft  nearly  affeds 
the  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hiftory,  in  Mr. 
Gibbon's  account,  is  contained  in  the  fol 
lowing  paragraph.  "The  Jews  of  Palef- 
"  tine,"  he  fays,  p.  603,  "  who  had  fondly 
"  expecled  a  temporal  deliverer,  gave  fo  cold 
**  a  reception  to  the  miracles  of  the  divine 
'*  prophet,  that  it  was  found  unneceflary  to 
"  publifh,  or  at  leaft  to  preferve,  any  He- 
"  brew  gofpel.  The  authentic  hiftory  of 
"  the  acts  of  Chrift  were  compofed  in  the 
"  Greek  language,  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
"  tance  from  Jerufalem,  and  after  the  gen- 
"  tile  converts  were  grown  extremely  nu- 
"  merous.'1 

This  muft  have  been  intended  to  infinu- 
ate,  that  the  authentic  gofpels,  were  not  pub- 
limed  in  the  country  where  the  facts  were 
known,  and  that  they  were  not  much  cre 
dited  in  Judea  itfelf ;  whereas  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  moft  zealous  of  all 
chriftians,  notwithftanding  the  difappoint- 

ment 
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ment  of  their  fond  hopes  of  a  temporal 
Meffiah,  were  the  Jewifh  converts,  and  that 
by  them  only  was  the  gofpel  propagated  in 
diftant  countries.  Thefe  Jewifh  chriftians 
alfo  had  a  gofpel  of  their  own,  which  was 
publifhed  as  early,  and  was  as  much  re 
garded,  as  any  other ;  and  whether  Mr. 
Gibbon  will  call  it  authentic,  or  not,  there 
was  no  material  difference  between  it  and 
the  other  gofpels,  all  containing  an  account 
of  the  miracles,  death,  and  refurre&ion  of 
Chrift.  This  Hebrew  gofpel  was  preferved 
as  long  as  the  Jewifh  chriftians  exifted,  and 
fome  of  them  remained  till  after  the  time 
of  Auftin. 

The  other  gofpels,  though  written  in 
Greek,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  underftood 
that  language,  and  at  a  diflance  from  Ju- 
dea,  were  all  written  by  Jews,  and  while  the 
tranfaclions  were  recent  -,  and  it  was  nothing 
but  a  well-grounded  perfuafion  of  their 
authenticity,  that  could  have  procured  this 
remarkable  hiftory  that  firm  credit  which 
was  given  to  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Let  Mr.  Gibbon  fay  how  this  effeft  could 

have 
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have  been  produced,  if  the  gofpel  hiiiory 
had  not  been  attended  with  every  circum- 
ftance  requifite  to  eftabljfli  its  credibility 
in  that  age,  and  confequently  iu  all  future 
ages. 

Mr.  Gibbon  infinuates  an  objection  to 
the  evidences  of  chriftianity  from  its  not 
having  recommended  itfelf",  to  fome  wife 
and  virtuous  heathens,  in  the  early  ages. 
"  We  Hand  in  need,"  fays  he,  p.  616,  in 
his  ironical  manner,  "  of  fuch  reflections,  to 
"  comfort  us  for  the  lofs  of  fome  illuftrious 
"  characters,  which  in  our  eyes  might  have 
*'  feemed  the  moft  worthy  of  the  heavenly 
"  prefent.  The  names  of  Seneca,  of  the 
<f  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus* 
*'  of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  the  Have  Epic- 
"  tetus,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Anto-* 
•"  ninus,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flou- 
"  rifhed,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human 
"  nature.  They  filled  with  glory  their 
"  refpedive  ilations,  either  in  active  or 
"  contemplative  life.  Their  excellent  un- 
"  derftandings  were  improved  by  ftudy. 
"  Philofophy  had  purified  their  minds  from 

"  the 
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"  the  prejudices  of  popular  fuperfHtion,  and 

"  their  days  were  fpent  in    the   purfuit  of 

"  truth  and  the   practice  of  virtue.     Ye£ 

"  all  thefe  fages  (it  is  no  lefs  an  object  of 

"  furprize  than  of  concern)  overlooked,  or 

"  rejected,  the   perfection  of  the   chrifHan 

"  fyftem.     Their  language,  or  their  lilence, 

*'  equally   difcover    their  contempt    of  the 

"  growing   feel:,   which  in   their  time  had 

*<  diffufed   itfelf  over    the   Roman  empire. 

"  Thole  among  them  who   condefcend  to 

S(  mention    the   chriftians,    consider    them 

«4  only  as  obflinate  and  perverfe  enthufiafts, 

"  who   exacted   an   implicit    fubrniffion  to 

"  their  myflerious  doctrines,  without  being 

"  able  to   produce  a  fmgle  argument  that 

"  could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  fenfe 

"  and  learning." 

In  this  there  can  be  no'  doubt,  but  Mr. 
Gibbon  gives  his  own  opinion,  in  the  form 
of  that  of  the  ancients,  and  afterwards,  af- 
fefting  to  lament  that  the  caufe  of  chrifti- 
anity  was  not  defended  by  abler  advocates, 
he  fays,  that lfc  when  they  would  demonftrate 
"  the  divine  origin  of  chriftianity,  they  in- 

"  fifted 
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41  iifted  much  more  ftrongiy  on  the  pre- 
"  dictions  which  announced,  than  on  the 
"  miracles  which  accompanied,  the  appear- 
44  ance  of  the  Meffiah." 

If  this  had  been   the  cafe,  and  if,  with 
fuch  miferable  advocates,  and  fuch  infuffi- 
cient  arguments,  chriftianity  had,    as   Mr. 
Gibbon  fays,  "  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  Ro- 
"  man  empire,"  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Se-' 
neca,  it  will  not  be  very  eafy  for  him  to 
account  for  fo  extraordinary  a  fact.     Here 
is  a  great  fff&f»  without  any  adequate  caufe. 
Yet  this  does  not  appear  to  have  ftruck  our 
philofopher,  as  any  thing  extraordinary.    It 
fatisfies  him,  that  fome  thoufands  of  peo 
ple  took   it   into  their  heads,   without  any 
reafon  at  all,   that  Chrift  and  the  apoftles 
wrought  miracles,  that  they  madly  devoted 
their    labours,    their    fortunes,    and    their 
lives,  to  the  propagation  of  their  ground- 
lefs  opinion,  and  that  by  their  inflexible  zeal, 
and  obftinacy,  they  forced  the  belief  of  it  on 
the  reft  of  the  world.     Such   is   the  philo- 
fophy  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  of  other  unbe 
lievers. 

If 
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If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  read  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  with  care,  he  would  have  feen  that  the 
firft  preachers  of  chriftianity  had  no  my  fieri" 
cus  dottrines  to  teach.  Hear  what  Paul  fays  in 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  ¥be  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  'winked  at,  but  noiv  command* 
eth  all  men  every  where  to  repent.  Eecaufe 
ke  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will 
judge  t'he  world  in  righteoujnefs,  by  that  ma?i 
isohom  he  hath  ordained,  'whereof  he  hath 
given  ajjurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 
raifed  him  from  the  dead-,  and  of  this  he 
himfelf,  and  more  than  five  hundred  others, 
as  he  fays,  i  Cor.  xv.  6.  were  witnefles. 

What  is  there  myfterious  in  all  this  ? 
Is  it  lefs  intelligible,  or  in  itfelf  lefs  pro 
bable,  than  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome  ?  If  in  that  age  the  miracles 
were  lefs  particularly  infifted  on,  it  was  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  difputed.  They  were 
not  things  done  in  a  corner,  but  fuch  as 
\vhole  countries  were  witneffes  of.  The 
arguments  from  prophecy,  which  Mr.  Gib 
bon  ridicules,  had.  their  weight  chiefly  with 
the  Jews,  but  were  not  improperly  urged 
PAR  rll.  P  upoa 
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upon  the  gentiles ;  who,  feeing  a  wonder 
ful  correfpondence  between  the  predictions 
and  the  events,  would  be  fenfible  of  the 
divinity  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  revelation, 
begun  in  Judaifm,  and  completed  in  chrif- 
tianity. 

I  am  far  from  being  difpofed  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Seneca,  and  the  other 
diftinguifhed  heathens   here  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Gibbon  j   though  with  refpecl  to  the 
younger  Pliny,   and  Marcus  Antoninus,  he 
is  far  from  being  juftified  in  faying,  that 
'*  their  minds  were  purified  from  the  pre- 
u  judices  of  the  popular  fuperftition."     For 
it  has  been  (hewn  that  they,  as  well  as  Ju 
lian,  were  bigots  to  it.     But  let  Mr.  Gib 
bon  produce  what  evidence  he  has  of  thefe 
men,  of  fuch  excellent  underftandrngs,  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  having  made  any 
proper  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  truth  of 
chriftianity,  and  fay  what  arguments  they 
oppofed  to  thofe  of  the  chriftian  teachers. 
Otherwise,  their   overlooking   or  rejecting 
chriftianity  implies  no  reflections  upon  /V, 
but  upon  themfelves. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Gibbon  here 
fays,  that  the  chriitian  preachers  could  not 
produce  "  a  fingle  argument  that  cduld  en- 
4<  gage  tne  attention  of  men  of  fenfe  and 
*'  learning,"  yet  it  is  unqueftionable,  that 
whether  it  was  by  argument^  or  any  other 
means,  men  of  fenfe,  and  learning  too,  did 
embrace  chriftianity ;  and  that,  in  a  very 
reafonable  fpace  of  time,  there  was  not  a 
man  of  fenfe  or  learning  that  did  not.  It 
fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  that  none  of  the 
perfons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  ran  any 
rifk  by  continuing  heathens  -y  whereas,  in 
that  age,  a  man  hazarded  every  thing  by 
becoming  a  chriftian.  Which  of  them, 
then,  was  more  likely  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  chriftianity,  and  by  whofe  verdidl 
fliall  we  be  beft  juftified  in  abiding? 

"  How  {hall  we  excufe,"  fays  Mr.  Gib 
bon,  p.  618,  "the  fupine  inattention  of  the 
r<  pagan  and  philofophic  world,  to  thofe 
c<  evidences  which  were  prefented  by  the 
"  hand  of  omnipotence,  not  to  their  reafon, 
"  but  to  their  fenfes.  During  the  age  of 
**  Chrift,  of  his  apoftles,  and  of  their  firft 

P  2  "  difciples, 
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"  difciples,  the  dodrine  which  they  preach- 
-"  ed  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodi- 
"  gies.  The  lame  walked,  the  blind  faw, 
'*  the  fick  were  healed,  the  dead  were  raifed, 
'*  daemons  were  expelled,  and  the  laws  of 
"'  nature  were  frequently  fufpended,  for  the 
"  benefit  of  the  church.  But  the  fages  of 
*'  Greece  and  Rome  turned  afide  from  the 
*'  aweful  fpeclacle  j  and  purfuing  the  ordi- 
*'  nary  occupations  of  life  or  fludy,  ap- 
fl  peared  unconfcious  of  any  alterations  in 
"  the  moral  or  phyfical  government  of  th.e 
"  world.  Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
"  the  whole  world,  or  at  leaft  a  celebrated 
*e  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  in- 
*'  volved  in  a  prseternatural  darknefs  of 
"  three  hours.  Even  this  miraculous 
'*  event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the 
"  wonder,  the  curiofity,  and  the  devotion 
**  of  mankind,  palTed  without  notice,  in  an 
"  age  of  fcience  and  hiflory." 

This  was,  no  doubt,  meant  to  infinuate, 

that  the  miracles  Mr.  Gibbon  recites  were 

never  performed,  fince.  they  did  not  engage 

the  attention  of  the  fages  of  Greece  and 

i  Rome. 
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Rome.  But  their  inattention,  I  prefume, 
has  been  fufficicntly  accounted  for;  and -if 
they  did  not  give  proper  attention,  and  did 
not  trouble  themfelves  to  make  the  necef- 
fary  enquiries,  their  unbelief  reflects  no  dif- 
credit  on  chriftianity. 

As  to  the  darknefs  about  which  Mr,  Gib 
bon  m,akes  fo  great  a  parade,  it  was  not  very 
likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  hiftorians,  as 
it  was  not  fo  great,  but  that  the  perfons 
who  attended  the  crucifixion  could  fee  to 
give  Jefus  vinegar  on  a  fpear,  and  he  could 
diftinguifh  his  mother  and  his  difciple  John. 

With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  infinuate  that 
much  credit  was  not  given  to  the  account 
of  the  miracles,  death,  and  refurrection  of 
Chrift,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Judea?  Mr. 
Gibbon  fays,  p.  635,  "  A  more  accurate 
"  enquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt,  whether 
"  any  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  wit- 
"  neffes  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift  wereper- 
•c  mitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  to 
«'  feal  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  their 

«4  teftimony," 

P  3  Admitting 
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Admitting  all  this,  it  is  not  denied  but 
there  were  martyrs  to  chriftianity,  of  thole 
who    were    witneiTes    to    the   miracles    of 
Chrift,  within  the  bounds  of  Paleftine ;  and 
thefe  were  of  more  value  than  any  others. 
And  whether  any  of  them   fuffered  without 
the  bounds  of  Paleftine,  or   not,   converts 
were   made  in  other  countries  -,    and   this 
muft  have  been  by  the  credit  that  was  given 
to  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift, 
whether    the   teftimony    was    fealed    with 
blood,  or  not.     But  the  epiftles  of  Paul  are 
a  fufficient  evidence  of  the  great  hardships 
to  which  himfelf,  and  many  other  chrif- 
tians,  were  expofed  in  dijlant  countries,    Mr. 
Gibbon  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  the  per- 
fecution  under  Nero,  in  Rome  at  leaft  ;  and 
in  that  perfecution,  according  to  the  tefti 
mony  of  the  ancients,  to  which  there  is 
no  reafon  Jo  object,   both  Peter  and  Paul 
were  put  to  death.     It  is  likewife  the  gene 
ral  opinion,  that,   except  the  two  James's 
(both  of  whom  fufFered  at  Jerufalem)  and 
John,  who  lived  to  a  great  age  at  Ephefus, 

all 
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all  the  other  apoftles  died  martyrs  without 
the  bounds  of  Paleftine.  And  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  teflimony  of  the 
apoftles,  thus  fealed,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  fays, 
•with  their  Hood,  was  of  more  value  than  any 
other,  as  they  had  the  moft  perfect  know 
ledge  of  the  hiftory  and  character  of  Chrift, 
In  order  to  fuggeft  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  chriftians  fuffered  any  legal 
perfecution  from  the  Romans,  Mr.  Gibbon 
fays,  p.  647,  "  We  may  afTure  ourfelves, 
"  that  when  he"  (Pliny)  "  accepted  the 
"  government  of  Bythinia,  there  were  no 
"  general  laws,  or  decrees  of  the  Senate,  in 
"  force  againft  the  chriftians ;  that  neither 
"  Trajan,  nor  any  of  his  virtuous  prede- 
"  cefibrs,  whofe  edicts  were  received  into 
"  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifprudence,  had 
"  publicly  declared  their  intentions  con- 
"  cerning  the  new  fecl:^  and  that  whatever 
*'  proceedings  had  been  carried  on  againft 
"  the  chriftians,  there  were  none  of  fuffi- 
"  cient  weight  and  authority,  to  eftablifh  a 
"  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  a  Roman 


magiftrate." 
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On  this  I  would  obferve,  that  when  Pliny 
arrived  in  his  province,  it  was  evidently  the 
cuftom  to  condemn  chriftians  to  death,  mere 
ly  as  fuck, and  whether  this  was-doneby  a  pro 
per  /aw,  or  otherwife,  it  was  no  lefs  a  trial  of 
the  faith  of  thofe  who  furTered  death.     But 
both  the  letters   of  Pliny,  and  the  anfwer 
of  Trajan,  mew  that  the  proceedings  had 
been  upon  an  exifting  law,  whether  ena6ted 
by  Trajan  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors.     His  anfwer  clearly  implies   that  he 
did  not  fend  the  governor  any  new  law,  but 
only  informed  him  how  he  ought  to  act  with 
refpect  to  convictions  on  a  former  law,   in- 
ftruding  him  to  condemn  thofe  who  were 
proved  to   be  guilty,   but  not   to  feek  for 
proofs  of  guilt.     A  ft  range  and  inconfiftent 
proceeding,  as  was  juflly  remarked  by  Ter- 
tullian.      If  the  profeffion  of  chriftianity 
was  deferving  of  death,  why  might  not  the 
guilty  be  fought  for,  as  well  as  other  cri 
minals  ?     And  if  it  was  not,  why  condemn 
to  death  thofe  who  profefTed  it  ? 

The  probability  is,  that  the  law  by  which 
the   chriftians    had    been    perfecuted    was 

one 
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one  of  'Ner-0,.  or  Domitiaa;  and  to  fay  no 
thing -of -the-  infcription .  found  in  Spain 
(which,  however,  Lardner  fuppofes  may  be 
genuine)  Orofius  fays,  that  the  edict  of  Nero 
extended  to  the  provinces.  It  is  certainly 
highly  probable,  that  he  who  put  fo  many 
chriitians  to  death,  and  in  fo  (hocking  a 
manner,,  would  think  the  whole  feel  deferv- 
ing  to  be  extirpated  in  all  parts  of  the  em 
pire. 

Mr.  Gibbon  appears  to  have  been  fuifi- 
ciently  fenfible  of  the  value  of  fuch  a  tefti- 
mony  to  the  truth  of  the  gofpel  hi  (lory,  as  is 
furnifhed  by  the  early  martyrdoms ;  and  there 
fore,  he  takes  great  pains  to  diminifli  their 
number;  and  when  the  facts  cannot  be  denied, 
he  endeavours  to  exhibit  them  in  the  mod 
unfavourable  light,  as  either  a  crin.  ..  .1  ob- 
ftinacy,  or  a  mad  and  ridiculous  contempt  of 
life.  And  yet,  though  this  is  evidently  bis 
object,  he  cannot  avoid  mentioning  iuch 
circumftances,  as  mow  the  mocking  cruelty 
and  injuflice  of  the  perfecutors,  and .  the 
.noble  conftancy  of  the  perfecuted.  "  Pun  fli- 
<(  ment/'  he  fays,  p.  650,  "  was  not  th-e  in- 

"  evitable- 
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*'  evitable  confequence  of  conviction,  and 
"  the  chrillians  whofe  guilt  was  the  moft 
"  clearly  proved,  by  the  teftimony  of  wit- 
"  neffes,  or  even  by  their  voluntary  confef- 
".  fion,  ftill  retained  in  their  own  power  the 
*'  alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  fo 
"  much  the  pad  offence,  as  the  actual*  re- 
"  fiftance,  which  excited  the  i indignation  of 
"  the  magiftrate.  He  was  perfuaded  that 
"  he  offered  them  an  eafy  pardon,  fince,  if 
"  they  confented  to  caft  a  few  grains  of  in- 
«'  cenfe  upon  the  altar,  they  were  difmifled 
*'  from  the  tribunal  in  fafety,  and  with  ap- 
"  plaufe.  It  was  efteemed  the  duty  of  an 
"  humane  judge  to  endeavour  to  reclaim, 
*'  rather  than  to  punim,  thofe  deluded  en- 
*«  thufiafts.  Varying  his  tone,  according 
"  to  the  age,  the  fex,  or  the  fituation  of  the 
"  prifoners,  he  frequently  condefcended  to 
"  fet  before  their  eyes  every  circumftance 
"  which  could  render  life  more  pleafing,  or 
"  death  more  terrible ;  and  to  folicit,  nay, 
*'  to  intreat  them,  that  they  would  fhow 
'*  fome  compafTion  to  themfelves,  to  their 
'*  families,  and  to  their  friends.  If  threats 

'«  and 
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"  and  perfuafions  proved  ineffectual,  he  had 
"  often  recourfe  to  violence.  The  fcourge, 
"  and  the  rack,  were  called  in  to  fupply 
"  the  deficiency  of  argument ;  and  every 
"  aft  of  cruelty  was  employed  to  fubdue 
"  fuch  inflexible,  and  as  it  appeared  to  the 
"  pagans,  fuch  criminal  obftinacy." 

No  doubt,  the  humanity  of  fome  of  the 
Roman  magiilrates,  led  them  to  favour  the 
chriftians,  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  defcribed.  But  others  took  every  ad 
vantage  that  the  laws,  and  the  temper  of  the 
times,  gave  them,  and  indulged  themfelves 
in  acts  of  the  rnoil  wanton  barbarity. 

With  refpect  to  the  number  of  the  mar 
tyrs,  Mr.  Gibbon  feems  to  triumph,  p.  653, 
in  the  confefllon  of  Origen,  who  fays  that 
it  was  mconfiderable.  But  this  term  is  com 
parative,  and  the  real  value  of  it  mufl  be 
eftimated  by  a  regard  to  the  whole,  of  which 
it  was  a  part ;  and  then  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  many  hundreds,  or  even  thoufands, 
might  be  faid  to  be  inconfiderable.  Origen 
fays,  that  "  the  providence  of  God  retrained 

"  the 
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".the  violence  x>f  the  perfecutors,  left  the 
"•  whole  race  of  chriflians  fhould  be  extir- 
<e  pated ;"  and  then  adds,  "  that  they  who 
"  fufFered  death  were  few,  and  eafily  num- 
"  bered."  Contra  Celfum,  lib.  3.  p.  116. 
From  this  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  idea  of 
Origen,  the  number  of  martyrs  was  few, 
when  compared  to  the  whole  number  of 
chriflians,  which,  no  doubt,  confifled  of 
many  hundreds  of  thoufands  in  his  time; 
arid  he  could  hardly  have  imagined  there 
was  any  danger  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  race  of  them,  by  the  death  of  a  much 
greater  number  than  that  to  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  feems  willing  to  reduce  them. 

Betides,  it  was  not  by  death  only,  that 
the  faith  and  conflancy  of  the  chriflians 
was  mown.  As  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf 
fays,  p.  652.  "  the  Roman  magiflrates  were 
<*  far  from  condemning  all  the  chriflians 
"  who  were  accufed  before  their  tribunal, 
"  and  very  far  from  punifhing  with  death 
"  all  thofe  who  were  convicted  of  an  chili- 
"  nate  adherence  .to  the  new  fuperflition  3 

"  contenting 
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*'  contenting  themfelves,  for  the  moil  part, 
"  with  the  milder  chaftifements  of  im- 
"  prifonment,  exile,  or  flavery  in  the  mines." 
Thefe  things  Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  as 
milder  chaftifements.  But  does  not  the 
fuffering  of  fuch  punimments  as  thefe  (fome 
of  them,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  trying 
than  the  profpecl  of  immediate  death)  fuffi- 
ciently  evidence  the  firmnefs  of  the  faith  of 
the  chriftians,  in  the  caufe  for  which  they 
fuffered  ;  and  could  fo  many  thoufands  have 
fuffered  in  this  manner  without  having- 
taken  fome  care  to  inform  themfelves  con 
cerning  the  truth  for  which  they  fuffered  ? 
Would  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  be  content  to 
be  imprifoned,  or  to  go  to  work  in  the  mines1 
for  life,  or  *'  with  the  profpect  of  a  general 
c*  pardon  at  fome  future,  but  uncertain  time," 
p.  653,  without  being  well  fatisrled  that  he 
had  good  reafon  for  fubmitting  to  it  ?  And 
were  there  not  among  the  chriftians,  who 
did  fuffer  thefe  things,  and  all  that  the  ut- 
moft  malice  of  their  enemies  could  fuggeft, 
men  who  valued  life,  and  the  enjoymems  of 

it, 
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it,  as  much  as  Mr.  Gibbon  can  do,  and  who 
had  as  much  to  lofe  as  he  can  have  ? 

"  The  general  afFertion  of  Origen,"  Mr. 
Gibbon  fays,  "  may  be  explained,  and  con* 
"  firmed,  by  the  particular  teftimony  of  his 
"  friend  Dionyfius,  who,  in  the  immenfe 
•*  city  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigor- 
"  oUs  perfecution  of  Decius,  reckons  only 
"  ten  men  and  feven  women,  who  fuffered 
**  for  the  profeffion  of  the  chriftian  name." 
But  if  the  account  of  Dionyfius  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that,  befides  fome  horrid  vio 
lences  before  this  perfecution,  in  which  many 
loft  their  lives,  the  deaths  of  thefe  feven  teen 
perfons  are  mentioned  only  on  account  of 
there  being  fomething  remarkable  in  them. 
He  is  far  from  faying,  with  Mr.  Gibbon, 
that  thefe  were  all  that  fuffered  death  •  and 
he  fays  that  many  profefTed  their  readinefs 
to  die,  in  fo  much  that  the  judges  ihud- 
dered,  and  the  chriftians  went  out  of  the 
tribunal  in  triumph.  He  adds,  that  many 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  gentiles  in  other 
cities  and  villages. 

3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Gibbon  alfo  fays,  p.  701,  that  "from 
"  the  hiftory  of  Eufebius  it  may  be  col- 
"  le&ed  that  only  nine  bifhops  were  punifli- 
"  ed  with  death  ;  and  we  are  allured  by 
"  his  particular  enumeration  of  the  martyrs 
"  of  Palefline,  that  no  more  than  ninety-two 
"  chriflians  were  entitled  to  that  honour- 
"  able  appellation ;"  and  from  this  he  draws 
what  he  calls  "  a  very  important  and  pro- 
"  bable  conclulion,"  viz.  that  "  the  multi- 
*'  tude  of  chriftians  in  the  Roman  empire^ 
"  on  whom  a  capital  punishment  was  in- 
*c  flicled  by  a  judicial  fentence,  will  be  rc- 
"  duced  to  fomewhat  lefs  than  two  thou- 
"  fand  perfons ;  whereas  more  than  a  hun- 
"  dred  thoufand  are  faid,"  p.  703,  *'  to  have 
"Yuffered,  in  the  Netherlands  only,  by  the 
*'  hand  of  the  executioner." 

Even  this  number  would  be  abundantly 
fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  for  which 
martyrdoms  are  alleged  by  the  advocates  for 
chriftianity;  confidering  'who  thofe  martyrs 
were,  how  capable  they  were  of  fatisfying 
themfelves  concerning  the  truth  of  chrif- 
tianity,  and  how  interefted  they  were  in  the 

enquiry. 
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enquiry.  But  by  looking  into  Eufebius,  it 
will  appear  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  no  more 
authorized  to  afTert  that  the  ninety-two  were 
the  only  martyrs  in  Paleftine,  than  that  the 
feventeen  were  the  only  ones  in  Alexandria. 
The  probability  is,  that  it  was  very  far  mort 
of  the  whole  number. 

Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  to  relate  the  parti 
culars  of  the  martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  and,  as 
ufual  with  him,  in  a  manner  as  favourable 
to  the  perfecutors,  and  as  unfavourable  to 
the  martyr,  as  poflible  ;  as  if  he  might  have 
fubmitted  to  death,  in  thofe  circumilances, 
even  without  any  real  belief  in  chriftianity, 
from  the  mere  honour  of  fu fieri ng,  and  the 
infamy  of  fhrinking  from  it.  "  Could  we 
*'  fuppofe,"  fays  he,  p.  659,  "  that  the 
"  bimop  of  Carthage  had  employed  the  pro- 
"  fefiion  of  the  chriftian  faith  only  as  the 
"  instrument  of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it 
"  was  ftill  incumbent  on  him  to  fupport 
*'  the  character  he  had  affumed ;  and  if  he 
«  pofTefled  the  fmalleft  degree  of  manly  for- 
"  titude,  rather  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
*'  moft  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  fmgle  aft  to 

"  exchange 
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"  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life 
"  for  the  abhorrence  of  his  chriflian  bre- 
"  them,  and  the  contempt  of  the  gentile 
"  world.  But  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  was 
ff  fupported  by  the  fincere  conviction  of 
(e  the  truth  of  thofe  doctrines  which  he 
"  preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  mufl 
"  have  appeared  to  him  as  an  objefl  of  de- 
"  fire  rather  than  of  terror  ?" 

But  what  made  it  fo  infamous  to  decline 
martyrdom,  and  fo  honourable  to  fuffer  it, 
but  a  general  perfuafion  of  the  truth,  and 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  truth,  of  chrif- 
tianity,  for  which  they  fuffered  ?  Whence 
arofe  this  general  and  ftrong  perfuafion  of 
this  truth,  our  hiftorian  does  not  invefti- 
gate.  He  here  fays,  that,  had  Cyprian  not 
fuffered,  he  would  have  incurred  the  con 
tempt  of  the  gentile  world.  In  a  paffage 
quoted  above,  he  faid  that,  on  throwing  a 
few  grains  of  incenfe  into  the  fire,  the  chrif- 
tians  went  from  the  tribunals  of  the  magif- 
trates  with  fafety,  and  with  applaufe.  Let  it 
then  be  one,  or  the  other,  as  Mr.  Gibbon's 
changing  purpofe  may  require. 

PAR  Til.  Q  Whatever 
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Whatever  was  the  mofive,  Mr.    Gibbon 
does  fufficient  jufiice  to  the  readinefs  of  the 
primitive  ehriftians  to  fuffer  martyrdom,  in 
its  moil  frightful  forms.     "The  fober  dif- 
<(  cretion  of  the  prefent  age,"  he  fays,  p. 66 1 . 
"  will  more  readily  cenfure  than  admire,  but 
"  can  more  eafily  admire,   than  imitate,  the 
"  fervour  of  the  firft  chriftians,  who,   ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  lively  expreffion  of  Sulpi- 
"  cius  Severus,  defired  martyrdom  with  more 
<*  eagernefs  than  his  own  contemporaries  fo- 
"  licited  a  bifhopric." 

In  this,  I  truft,  Mr.  Gibbon  judges  from 
his  own  feelings  only.     The  prefent  chrif- 
tian  world  in  general  holds  the   primitive 
martyrs  in  as  high  veneration>  as  did  their 
cotemporaries  (though  neither  they,  nor  the 
more  judicious  in  the  primitive  times,  ap 
proved  of  the  zeal  of  any  in  courting  mar 
tyrdom)  and  would  be  ready,   I  doubt  not, 
if  they  were  in  the  fame  manner  called  to  it, 
to  follow  their  example.     In  what  age  of 
the  chriftian  church  have  there  not  been  thofe 
who  may  with  propriety  be  called  martyrs 

to  what  they  held  to  be  the  truth  of  the  gof- 

3  Pel  ? 
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pel  ?  Mr.  Gibbon  does  not,  he  cannot  deny, 
that  there  were  thoufands  of  fuch  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation;  and  cannot  he  fuppofe 
that  the  fame  men  would  have  been  as  ready 
to  die  for  the  profcffion  of  chriflianity,  as  for 
the  do£lrine  of  proteftantifm. 

The  only  ufe  that  a  defender  of  chrifKanity 
makes  of  the  martyrdoms  of  chriftians  in 
early  times,  is  as  a  proof  of.  the  firmnefs  of 
their  faith  in  the  caufe  for  which  they  fuf- 
fered  ;  fuch  a  faith  requiring  an  adequate 
caufe.  But  this  firm  faith  is  as  evident  in 
the  readinefs  to  fufFer,  as  in  the  actual  fuf- 
fering,  provided  there  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fincerity  of  that  profefled  readinefs.  But 
this  was  then  fo  far  from  being  doubted, 
with  refpeft  to  the  generality  of  thofe  who 
propofed  themfelves,  that  it  was  ridiculed,  as 
madnefs  and  infatuation,  by  the  heathens  of 
thofe  times.  And  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  fol 
lowing  account,  evidently  joins  the  heathens 
in  this  ridicule. 

"  The  chriilians,"  p.  6$r,  "  fometimes 
"  fupplied  by  their  voluntary  declaration, 
"  the  want  of  an  accufer,  rudely  diilurbed 

"  the 
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"  the  p'Mic  ferviceof  paganifm  ;  and  rum-« 
"  ing  in  crowds  round  the  tribunals  of  the  ma- 
"  giftrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronounce, 
"  and  to  infiicl,  the  fentence  of  the  law.    The 
"  behaviour  of  the  chriftians  was  too  remark- 
<e  able  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  phi- 
"  lofophers.     But  they  feemed  to  have  con- 
"  iidered  it  with  much  lefs  admiration  than 
"  aftonifhment.    Incapable  of  conceiving  the 
"  motives  which  fometimes  transported  the 
"  fortitude  of  believers  beyond  the  bounds 
"  of  prudence,  or  reafon,  they  treated  fuch  an 
"  eagernefs  to  die  as  the  ftrangc  refult  of  ob- 
"  flinate  defpak,  of  flupid  infenfibility,  or  of 
<J  fuperftitious  phrenfy.    Unhappy  men,  ex- 
*'  claimed  the  pro-conful  Antoninus,  to  the 
"  chriftians  of  Afia,  unhappy  men,  if  you 
"  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  fo  diffi- 
"  cult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ? 
"  He  was  extremely  cautious,  as  is  obferved 
"  by  a  learned  and  pious  hiftorian,  of  punifh- 
"  ing  men  who  had  found  no  accufers  but 
"  themfelves,  the  imperial  laws  not  having 
"  made  any   provifion  for   fo  unexpected  a 
"  cafe.     Condemning,  therefore,  a  few,  as  a 


warning 
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*'  warning  for  their  brethren,  he  di (miffed 
<"  the  multitude  with  indignation  and  con- 
fi  tempt." 

To  what  purpofe  can  it  be  to  any  man  to 
endeavour,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  does,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  chriftian  martyrs,  when  their 
read'mefs  to  fuffer  martyrdom  is  not  only  ac 
knowledged,  but  ridiculed ;  fo  that  the  num 
ber  was  a  circumflance  that  did  not  depend 
upon  themfelves,  but  upon  their  adverfaries. 
This  willingnefs  to  fuffer  martyrdom  I  own. 
to  be  cenfurable,  fince  our  Saviour  exhorts 
his  followers  not  to  court  perfecution,  but 
to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  done  with  honour. 
But  certainly  this  courting  of  fuffering,  is  no 
argument  of  a  lefs  firm  faith  ;  and  it  is  this 
firm  faith  that  is  alone  of  any  ufe  in  prov 
ing  the  truth  of  thofe  fads  which  were  the 
objecls  of  it.  That  the  faith  of  chriftians  in 
the  truth  of  the  gofpel  hiflory  in  thofe  early 
times  (when  it  was  not  difficult  for  perfons 
who  were  fufficiently  in  earneft  to  difcover 
the  truth)  was  real,  and  not  to  be  fhaken  by 
torture  or  death,  Mr.  Gibbon  fufficiently  ac- 

knowledges, 
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knowledges.  Let  him  then  account  for 
this  fact  on  the  fuppoiition  of  there  being 
no  truth  in  the  gofpel  hiflory,  if  he  can. 

The  inefficacy  of  perfecution  to  extirpate 
chriftianity,  is  abundantly  confefTed  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  his  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Galerius,  who  was  the  prompter  to  what 
was  called  the  Diocletian  perfecution.  "  But 
«'  when  Galerius,"  p.  694,  "  had  obtained 
"  the  fupreme  power,  and  the  government  of 
"  the  Eaft,  he  indulged  in  the  fuller!  extent 
"  his  zeal  and  cruelty,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
"  vinces  of  Thrace  and  Afia,  which  acknow- 
"  ledged  his  immediate  Jurisdiction,  but  in 
*«  thofe  of  Syria,  Palefline,  and  Egypt  ;  where 
"  Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by 
"  yielding  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  ftern 
*'  commands  of  his  benefactors.  The  fre- 
"  quent  difappointments  of  his  ambitious 
*'  views,  the  experience  of  fix  years  of  perfe- 
"  cution,  and  the  falutary  reflections  which  a 
*'  lingering  and  painful  diflemper  fuggeiled 
*'  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length  con- 
<l  vinced  him,  that  the  moft  violent  efforts 

"  of 
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"  of  defpotifm  are  inefficient  to  extirpate 
"  a  whole  people,  or  to  fubdue  their  religious 
"  prejudices."  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  mould  be  able.to  write  this,  ifhe 
reflected  at  all  on  what  he  wrote,  without 
believing  that  the  faith  of  chriflians  flood 
on  no  very  flight  foundation  ? 

I  have  now,  I  think,  explained  myfelf  as 
fully  as  I  have  been  able,  on  every  article 
relating  to  the  evidence  of  revealed  religion, 
to  which  you  wifhed  that  I  would  give  par 
ticular  attention  ;  and  fubmitting  all  that  J 
have  advanced  to  your  own  calm  and  ferious 
configuration,  1  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  fincerely, 

J.     PRIESTLEY. 
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of  the  Primitive  Church,  concerning  the  Perfon  of  CHRIST, 
8vo.  price  is. 

29.  REMARKS  on  the  MONTHLY  REVIEW  of  the  LETTERS 
to  Dr.  HORSLEY  ;  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  SAMUEL  BADCOCK, 
the  writer  of  that  Review,  is  called  upon  to  defend  what  he  Jus 
advanced  in  it,  price  6d. 

30.  LETTERS  to  Dr.  HORSLEY,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban?, 
in  three  Parts,  containing  farther  EVIDENCE  that  the  Primitive 
Chriilian  Church  was  Unitarian,  Parti.  2S.6d. 

31.  LETTERS  to  the  fame  in  Defence  of  the  fame,  Part  II. 
35.  6d. 

32.  LETTERS  to  the  fame  in  Defence  of  the  fame,  Part  III. 
is.  6d. 

N.  B.     Thtfe  lo^fae  Articles  together  in  boards,  qs.  or  bound  I  OS. 
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33.  An  HISTORY  of  EARLY  OPINIONS  concerning  JESUS 
CHRIST,  compiled    from   Original   Writers;    proving  that  the 
Chriftian  Church  was  at  firft  Unitarian,  4  vols.  oftavo,  price  il. 
45.  in  boards,  or  il.  8s.  bound. 

34.  A  VIEW  of  the  PRINCIPLES  and  CONDUCT  of  the  PRO 
TESTANT  DISSENTERS,  with  Refpect  to  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
liaftical  Constitution  of  England,  2d  Edition,  is.  6d. 

35.  A  FREE  ADDRESS  to  PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS,  on 
the  Subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  3d  Edition,  with  Additions, 
2s.—— -N.  B.  The  Additions  to  be  had  alone,  is. 

36.  An  ADDRESS   to  PROTESTANT   DISSENTERS,  on  the 
Subject  of  giving  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Children,  is. 

37.  A  FREE  ADDRESS  to  PROTESTANT   DISSENTERS,  on 
the  Subject  of  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE;  with  a  preliminary  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  Spirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  Corruptions 
of  it  by  falfe  Notions  of  Religion,  2s.  6d. 

38.  LETTERS  to  the  Author  of  Remarks   on  federal  late  Publi 
cations  relative  to  the  Dffinters,  in  a  Letter  to  Doftor  Priejiley,  is. 

39.  A  LETTER  to  a  LAYMAN,  on  the  Subject  of  Mr.  Lind- 
fey's  Propofal  for  a  reformed  Englilh  Church,   on  the   Plan  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  6d. 

40.  THREE  LETTERS  to  Dr.  Ncwcome,  Bifhop  of  Waterford. 
on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Miniitry,  35.  6d. 

41-  LETTERS  to  the  JEWS;  inviting  them  to  an  amicable 
Difcuffion  of  the  Evidence  of  Chriftianity,  is. 

N.  B.  The  preceding  eight  Tracts,  No.  34  to  42,  inclu/ivet 
may  be  had  in  2  *vols.  boards,  143.  by  giving  orders  for  Dr.  Priell- 
ley's  larger  Tracts. 

42.  LETTERS  to  Dr.  HORNE,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
Young  Men  who  are  in  a  Courfe  of  Education  for  the  chriftian 
Miniitry  at  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford,  and   Cambridge,  and  to 
Dr.  Price,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Perfon  of  Chrift,  35. 

43.  The  DOCTRINE  of  DIVINE  INFLUENCE  on  the  HUM  A  if 
MIND  confidered,   in   a   Sermon  publiihed   at  the  Request  of 
many  Perfons  who  have  occafionally  heard  it,  is. 

44.  A  SERMON  preached  December  31,   1780,  at  the  Nrwr 
Meeting-Houfe,  in   Birmingham,  on  undauking  the  Paflaraf 
Office  in  that  Place,  is. 
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45.  Two   DISCOURSES.      r.  On    HABITUAL  DEVOTION. 
2.  On  the  DUTY  of  not  Li  VING  to  OURSELVES  ;  both  preach 
ed  to  Affemblies  of  proteltant  DiiTenting  Minifters,  and  publilh- 
ed  at  their  Requeit,  price  is.  6d. 

46.  The  proper  Conftitution  of  a  Chriftian  Church  confidered, 
in  a  Sermon   preached  at  Birmingham,  November  3,  1782  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Difcourfe  relating   to  the  prefent   State  of 
thofe  who  are  called  Rational  DifTenters,  price  is. 

4jr.  The  Importance  and  Extent  of  FREE  ENQJ/IRY  in  mat 
ters  of  Religion,  a  Sermon,  preached  Nov.  5, 1785  ;  to  which  are 
added,  Reflections  on  the  prefent  State  of  Free  Inquiry  in  this 
Country,  and  Animadverfions  on  fome  Paffnges  in  Mr.  White's 
Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Ledlures,  Mr.  Howes's  Difcourfe  on 
the  Abufe  of  the  Talent  of  Difputation  in  Religion,  and  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  Primitive  Candour,  price  is.  6d. 

N.  B.  The  preceding  fermons,  No.  43  to  47,  inclujive,  may  be  had 
in  beards,  61.  by  giving  Or  den  for  Dr.  Prielcley's  Sermons. 

48.  A  CATECHISM  for  Children  and  Young  Pet-fans,  jth  Edit.  4d. 

49.  A  SCRIPTURE   CATECHISM,  confining  of  a  Series  of 
Queftions ;  with  References  to  the  Scriptures,  initead  of  An- 
fwers,  2d  Edition,  3d. 

50.  CONSIDERATIONS  for  the  Ufe  of  Young  Men,  and  the 
Parents  of  Young  Men,  zd  Edition,  zd. 

51.  A  SERIOUS  ADDRESS  to  Matters  of  Families,  with  Forms 
of  Family  Prayer,  2d  Edition,  pd. 

52.  A  Free  Addrefs  to   Proteftant  Diffenters   as   fuch.     By  a 
Diffenter.     A  new  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  is.  6d.    An 
Allowance  is  made  to  thofe  who  buy  this   Pamphlet  to  give 

away. 

53.  An  APPEAL  to  the  ferious  and  candid  Profeffors  ofChrif- 
tianity,  on  the  following  fubjefts,  viz.     i.  The  Ufe  of  Reafon 
in  Matters  of  Religion.     2.  The  Power  of  Man  to  do  the  Will  of 
God.  3.  Original  Sin.     4.  Election  and  Reprobation.     5.  The 
Divinity  of  Chrift;  and  6.  Atonement  for  Sin  by  the  Death  of 
Chrift,  a  new  Edition  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Concife  Hiitory  of 
thofe  Do&rines,  2d.    An  Addition  in  larger  Print,  price  6d. 
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54.  A  Familiar  Illuftration   of  certain  PafTages  of  S. 
relating  to  the  fame  Subjects,  the  2d  Edition,  6d. 

55.  The  TRIUMPH  of  TRUTH  ;    being  an  Account  o 
Trial  of  Mr.   ELWALL  for  Herefy  and  Blafphemy,  at  Sta 
Allizes,  before  Judge  i^enton,  2d  Edition,  2d. 

56.  A  FR.KS  ADDRESS  to  thofe  who  have  petitioned  for  th 
Repeal  of  the  late  Acl  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS.     Price  zA.  or  izs.  per  Hundred  to  give  away. 

57.  Dr.  Watts' s  Hillorical  Catechifm,  with  Alterations,  6d. 
N.  B.  The  lail  Ten  Tracts  may  be  had  all  together,  in  boardst 

45.  6d.   by  giving  Orders  for  Dr.  Prieilley's  fmaller  Tracls. 

58.  A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  Arguments  for  the  UNIT  v  of 
GOD,  and  againft  the  Divinity  and  Pre-exillence  of  Chrill,  from 
Reaion,   from  the  Scrip:ures,   and  from    Hiftory,  zd  Edition, 
price  zd. 

59.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Congregation  of  Proteilant 
Diflenters  at  Mill  Hill  Chape!,  Leeds,  May  16,  1773,  on  Occa- 
fionof  the  Author's  refigning  his  Pailoral  Oince  among  them,  is. 

Alfo  Pnllificd under  the  Direfiion  f/Dr.  PRIESTLEY. 
THE   THEOLOGICAL    REPOSITORY: 
Conulling  of  Original    EfTiys,  Hints,  Queries,  &c.  calculated 
to  promote    Religious  Knowledge,    in  Four    Volumes,  8vo. 
Price  i8s.  in  boards,  or  il.  is.  bound.     Among  other  articles 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  in  an  Advertifement,  thefe  three 
Volumes  will  be  found  to  contain  fuch  original  and  truly  valu 
able    obfervations  on    the  doftrine  of  Atonement,    the    Pre- 
txijhnce  of  Chrijl,  and  the  fafpiration  of  the  Scriptures,  more 
efpecially  refpecling  the  Harmony  of  the  E<vangelijis,  and  the 
Reafoning  of  the   Af-oftle  Paul,  as   cannot  fail   to  recommend 
them  to  thofe  Perfons  who  wifh  to  make  a  truly  free  Inquiry 
into  thefe  important  fahjc&s. 
This  Work  has  been    lately  refumed,  a  4th  and  jth  Volume 

have  been  publifhed,  price  133.  in  boards,  and  the  6th  is  print- 

ing  in  numbers. 

*#*  The  DOCTOR'S  WORKS,  complete,  K!.  los.  in  boards. 
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